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PREFACE. 



A WISH to make myself thoroughly ac- 
qilbainted with the origin and progress of the 
S^bnish contest, induced me to visit the theatre 
of war; and a conviction that the most erroneous 
idj^as prevail upon this interesting subject, now 
u^es me to oflfer tp the public the result of my 
inquiries. 

The views of those who seized upon power 
in Spain are not only misunderstood, but their 
habits and character are entirely unknown. A 
patient investigation will convince us, that while 
they professed to regenerate their country, and 
lay the foundation of peace and prosperity, they 
have called into action the most dangerous ele- 
ments of political and religious strife, torn asunder 
every bond of society, and finally involved them- 
selves in difficulties which they confess their in- 
ability to remove except by the exertion of dic- 
tatorial powers. 

The question, therefore, no longer is, who shall 
have the throne ; but who can restore order, allay 
party feeling, and reunite the various sections of 
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which the Spanish monarchy was composj&d at the 
death of Ferdinand VII. There are only royal- 
ists and republicans in Spain; in that/ Country 
there is no middle party : and it become^ a. matr 
ter of the most serious and pressing consideration 
^ fpr all who have the tranquillity of Europe at 
hi^t, to determine which ought to prevail. The 
liberals have failed in all their endeavours; 
and after attempting to establish a system of 
terror and trag^lism during a period of three 
years, — after trying a wicked experiment on the 
understandings, as well as the forbearance of the 
Spanish people, — after resorting to a war-6f exter- 
mination, to plans of spoliation, to consq^^ipns, 
to anticipations of the revenue, to forced loans, 
and to other expedients, which would have dis- 
graced the worst days of the French Revolution, 
we find them where they began. Who then can 
restore order to such a chaos? — The prince alone 
^ho; unites suflScient wisdom, temper, and influ^: 
ence to (devise and establish a system of govern- 
ment thatt^niia^ be acceptable to the great majority 
of Spainiards. 

The people demand repose; and that repine 
they cannot possess till they know under what;, 
institutions they are to live. They are tire^^of 
pernicious experiments and never-endiijg changeis(i; i 
They are disgusted with the follies and cri^e^s 
committed in Madrid; and revolt at the mock*, 
ery of reassembling the Cortes of 1812 at a mo-. 
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PREFACE. Vll 

ment of terror and disorder, when no respectable 
person dares to appear either as a candidate or an 
elector. They scorn the talkative patriots who 
profess to consolidate a throne assailed on all 
^des, and to revise a constitution already twice 
tried and as often condemned, — a constitution 
pronounced illegal and unsuitable by every dis- 
passionate person, whether native or foreigner, 
who has inquired into the manner in which it 
was originally framed, and how it operated during 
the short period of its existence. 

In this complicated state of things, I have 
deemed it best to present the whole question at 
one view, commencing by an outline of the 
national institutions, such as they are known to 
the great body of the Spanish people, in order 
that they may be contrasted with those which 
the theorists of the day wish to establish in their 
stead. This plan naturally carries me back to a 
remote period ; but all that regards the ancient 
institutions— a subject with which we are only 
imperfectly acquainted — is comprised in the In- 
troduction. 

The narrative comniences with the year 1808 ; 
not only because the Spanish reformers who have 
entailed so many calamities on their country first 
came into notice at that period, but because the 
real character of the prince whose persecutions 
and vicissitudes I have undertaken to record, then 
began to show itself. I have not only traced his 
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motives of actioiii and pointed out the pledges 
which he has given to revive the ancient institu* 
tions, as the only means of allaying party feuds 
and enabling the people to enjoy repose ; but, by 
showing what he has accomplished in the north- 
em provinces by his firmness and perseverance, 
I have given some idea of what may be expected 
from him, should he ascend the throne of Castile. 

Every well-wisher to the human race must be 
anxious for the termination of such a war as that 
of which I present the details ; a war that has 
produced unexampled wretchedness, but which 
has also been illustrated by splendid instances of 
heroism and devotion. Precautions, too, should 
be taken against the recurrence of such calamities 
as those which it has fallen to my lot to enume- 
rate. This must be the interest of every one 
directly or indirectly connected with the ajSairs of 
Spain ; and it may be accomplished if adequate 
means be employed. 

The prejudices of a few hundred persons, of 
whom some are foreigners, are alone to be over- 
come ; and this can be done if the sentiments and 
interests of the Spanish people are properly con- 
sulted. The matter concerns them, and they 
ought to be left to decide it for themselves. 
Interference has only aggravated their misfor- 
tunes. But, before it is possible to form a just 
conception of the state of Spain, it is not only 
necessary to take a view of the military opera- 
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tions of the contending parties, but also to con- 
trast the two courts of the rival competitors for 
the throne. 

Alonzo V. of Aragon was the hero of his flge, 
and sincerely devoted to the welfare of his king- 
dom. He was not, however, without calumnia- 
tors, and some of them even frequented his 
palace ; but, instead of punishing them, he used 
to say, " Sovereigns cannot help making ingrates, 
but they shall never prevent me from being equi- 
table and beneficent." He frequently walked 
out unattended; and when his courtiers com- 
plained of it, and observed, that his personal secu- 
rity required the attendance of guards, — "Ty- 
rants," he would reply, "require guards, but 
mine are my conscience and the love of my 
subjects." 

Such in practice has been the conduct of 
Charles V. since he reached the northern pro- 
vinces ; and when the real history of his life is 
examined; there will be little hesitation in pro- 
nouncing who is best calculated to restore tran- 
quillity to Spain, and promote the general felicity 
of the inhabitants, — Carlos or Christina. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In the celebrated conference of nations which 
followed the final overthrow of Napoleon, the 
mai]:itenance of general tranquillity formed the 
basis of an European league, the leading object 
of which was to prevent the recurrence of war by 
resorting to a system of mediation ; recognising, 
on the one hand, the perfect independence of 
each State in its own internal concerns, and, on 
the other, guarding against everything likely to 
affect the common safety of all. 

With respect to Spain and her present diffi- 
culties, this principle, however, the advantages of 
which have been fully recognised by other na-^ 
tions, has been overlooked, or wholly abandoned. 
A country which suffered more than any other 
from the inroads of the common enemy, — a people 
who contributed to humble, and finally to crush 

VOL. I. B 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

his power, — seem to be debarred from the benefits 
of a compact to which they were equally a party. 
Yet, after the noble stand Spain made against the 
despoiler of thrones, — after having her fields de- 
solated, and her cultivators carried into captivity, 
— after being for six years bathed in tears and 
crimsoned with the blood of her children, — she has 
surely some claim to the good wishes and good 
offices of those who applauded her efforts and 
were benefited by her sacrifices, — ^some title to 
repose — some right to have her wounds healed 
and her social condition bettered. 

Relieved from a yoke alike hateful to those 
upon whom it was forced and to those who 
resisted it, Spain had reason to hope that ha 
maternal bosom would be open to all her sons, — 
that party distinctions would be laid aside, past 
errors forgotten, and all cordially cooperate in 
the improvement of institutions in which all were 
interested. Unfortunately these hopes were not 
realized. No approximation of parties followed, 
— confidence was not restored, — old feuds w«e 
kept alive ; while that spirit of calumny, which 
showed itself before the dissolution of the caitral 
Junta, exercised its baneful influence long after 
the expulsion of the French. Nothing was done 
to promote oblivion of the past— to put an end 
to protracted misfortunes by the revival of old 
attachments, by condliation and an appeal to 
the national pride, — finally, by sincere endeavours 
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to reunite the social bonds, and convert a divided 
nation into one family. 

Really it would seem that for Spain there was 
no repose, — ^that she was condemned to the ope- 
ration of a slow fever, continually preying upon 
her vitals, and driving her to the verge of dis- 
solution. On her soil, the cessation of anarchy 
and the restoration of order meet with insur- 
mountable difficulties. Judging from a distance, 
one would be inclined to think that there was 
something rotten in the State, — some disorgan* 
ising element — some revolutionary mania» that 
marred all efforts and baffled all control. Yet, 
in reality, such is not the fact. Examine her 
more closely, and it will be found that none of 
these frightful symptoms exist. Excepting some 
of the large towns, the coimtry is sound at heart 
— uncontaminated by the theories of the French 
school, and panting only for repose. National 
prejudices and old predilections are as strong as* 
ever. The same analogy in the wants, the same 
identity in the wishes, of the people prevail. 
The same good sense and correct feelings are 
seen as when Napoleon entrapped the royal 
family, and possessed himself of the principal 
fortresses. The same patriotism glows in the 
peasant's breast which then produced traits of 
heroism worthy of ancient Rome, and would 
ensure similar results were the national energies 
again called forth. 

B 2 
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4 INTaODUCTION. 

This is a modern portrait; but, if we study 
their histdry, we shall find that the Spaniards 
were far advanced in civilization and jurispru- 
dence at a time when we were only starting in 
the same course. In their opposition to the 
Moorsf, we behold them displaying a valour, mag- 
nanimity, and firmnessi never surpassed; often 
vanquished, yet never desponding, and eventually 
setting their country free. We find them, too, 
not only sustaining the highest military reputa- 
tiohj but evincing sound judgment and ability 
in other more desirable respects; while in those 
feats of chivalry — ^those wild enterprises . of ro- 
mantic valour which distinguished them in two 
hemispheres during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, they showed how well they were fitted 
for high and arduous undertakings. 

These distinctive traits are not obliterated; 
whence then can it arise that, of late, we see such 
'frequent convulsions, such continued disunion,suGh 
apathy, such versatility, so many legislative follies, 
and so many changes in the scenes of the political 
drama? Statesmen of all ranks and creeds are at 
a loss how to reconcile these contradictions ; and 
hence the sincerest friends of order — ^those who 
are most interested in the preservation of peace, 
scarcely know how to afibrd relief, or even to 
give advice. 

Most persons are agreed that Spain is hurrying 
oft to a fearful crisis, — that unless a remedy be 
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speedily provided for the calamities with, which 
she is assailed, the torrent of anarchy and con- 
fusion will overwhelm the country ; and yet few 
are dii^posed: to exaniine the real cause of these 
calamities, or to search out the secret spring from 
which they flow. The task is indeed arduous: 
for although the relations of foreigners, with 
Spain, ot late years, have been both many apd 
intimate, neither the French nor ourselves seein 
capable of appredating the peculiarities of the 
national character ; while such is the confusion of 
ideas— so perplexing-has the question become, so 
dexterous the fallacies put forth, to promote .de« 
ception, that it is difficult to determine how or 
where to commence the investigation^ It is, 
however, consoling to see that Spanish affairs be:- 
gin to excite a more lively interest and. to be bet- 
ter understood upon the Continent : for, whatever 
may be the political principles or private, wishes 
of the northern cabinets^ they doubtless feel an 
anxious desire to see Spain restored to tran- 
quillity ; no longer viewing the question as be- 
tween two rival competitors for a throne, but as a 
struggle between monarchy and republicanism. 

The contest in Spain presents a question para* 
mount in importance to any that, has arisen there 
since the French invasion, — a question which, in- 
volves the rights and franchises of a whole king- 
dom, and in the result of which surrounding' na- 
tions are deeply interested. The point really at 
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issue is, whether one million shall trample upon 
thirteen times that number of their fellow-coun- 
trymen, — whether a minority, a headstrong fac- 
tion, shall, contrary to the wishes and interests of 
the great majority, abolish ancient institutions, 
abrogate established laws, and force their theore- 
tical improvements upon a people who consider 
them as useless innovations and unjustifiable spo- 
liations. Away with the ma^k of liberality, the 
cant of principle ! The dispute now left to the 
decision of the sword is, not who shall have the 
throne, but which party shall have political as- 
cendency: not whether acknowledged abuses 
shall be removed, and judicious reforms intro- 
duced; but whether a league, banded together 
for interested purposes and actuated by a despe- 
rate infatuation, shall compel the people of Spain 
to accept a new constitution, spumed by the 
majority as a foul abortion, and condemned as 
being unsuitable, illegal, and unjust. 

This is the true origin of the struggle now 
going on. If traced to their source, the misfor- 
tunes of Spain will be found to have commenced 
at the time when a few theorists in Cadiz attempt- 
ed to introduce a new order of things, by sub- 
stituting their own crude speculations for ancient 
laws and usages. To understand the real nature 
and extent of these changes, it will however be 
necessary to define and establish what those an- 
cient laws and usages actually were; first, by 
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proving that in former times the Spaniards pos- 
sessed a constitution suited to their wants and 
wishes, and then showing the practical operation 
of that constitution as observed in the Cortes. 

The matrimonial union of the House of Castile 
with that of Aragon, and a subsequent alliance 
with Austria, produced the most extensive empire 
witnessed since the days of Charlemagne.* Spain 
was thus placed at the head of Europe, and became 
the leading power. Had the mass of strength 
which then passed into the hands of her ministers 
been well managed, the duration of her grandeur 
would have been more lasting ; but she was des- 
tined to be the victim of errors, committed by 
those to whom her welfare was confided. Her 
rise and decline were equally extraordinary. The 
first was gradual, the latter accelerated by a con- 
currence of those causes which most contribute to 
the downfall of kingdoms. During the Austrian 
dynasty, misgovemment at home and improvi- 
dence abroad plunged Spain into a series of diffi- 
culties, from which the fostering care of the 

* The various countries thus incorporated not having till 
then been under the same sway, the following new title was 
adopted: — "Don Fernando and Dona Isabel, by the grace of 
God, King and Queen of Castile, Leon, Aragon, Sicily, Toledo, 
Valencia, Galicia, Majorca, Seville, Sardinia, Cordova, Corsica, 
Murcia, Jaen, Algarves, Algeciras, and Gibraltar; Counts of Bar- 
celona; Lords of Biscay and Molina; Dukes of Athens and 
Neopatria; Counts of Roussillon and Cerdania; Marquesses of 
Oristmi and Gocian." — Garivay, lib. xviii, cap. 14. 
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Bourbon sovereigns was scarcely able to retrieve 
her. 

Spanish annals abound with interesting remarks 
on the causes of this decline; but the present in- 
quiry is rather directed to the national institutions 
and their practical operation, than to war or poli- 
tics. It is perhaps the most difficult study of the 
two ; for on the precise nature of the legislative 
functions exercised by the Cortes doubts long 
existed, which the royal academy of Madrid, as 
well as Marina, Sempere, and other modern writers, 
have endeavoured to clear up, although not always 
agreeing in opinion. The disputes between the 
Afrancesados and Liberales, in which the most emi- 
nent pens on both sides were engaged, have how- 
ever thrown great light upon the subject. From 
the days of Alonzo I. almost every sovereign had 
his particular chronicle, or history, usually writ- 
ten by command of his successor, whilst events 
were still fresh in the memories of all. In these 
narratives, the battles, deeds of valour, matrimonial 
alliances, embassies, pageants, and other stirring 
and important occurrences, are recorded; but, as 
Jovellanos justly lamented,* the early histories of 
Spain do not pointedly mark the progress and 
changes made in the constitution, or describe, 
with anything like accuracy, the civil action of 
the government. 

* Discourse pronounced before the Royal Academy of 
Madrid in 1780. 
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History informs us that the early Germans had 
councils, at which matters of general import were 
debated and settled/ and that they carried with 
them their own institutions to those countries 
which they occupied after the dissolution of the 
Roman empire; The Goths who conquered Spain 
were, beyond doubt, governed by kings, with the 
assistance of a council composed of nobles and 
commons. If the questions to be discussed were 
momentous, tiie attendance of both orders was re- 
quired; if not, that of the first sufficed: but crimes 
affecting the State were judged in general assem- 
bly. Their institutions were subsequently im- 
proved by contact with the Romans, and modi- 
fied by local circumstances. After attaining the 
western limit of their conquests, finding them- 
selves possessed of a genial climate and rich soil, 
they laid aside the falchion and became agricul- 
turists. Blending with the natives, they still re- 
tained most of their own customs, among which 
some of Roman, origin were intermixed. Their 
rulers enjoyed the confidence — often the love of 
the people, who, so long as the highest dignity 
was elective, controlled those entrusted with the 
supreme command. For the sake of economy, 
the government was simplified, so far as was 
thought consistent with the rights of the commu- 
nity; but, in the end, this security proved fatal; 

* De minoribtis rebus principes constdtant, de majoribus 
omnes. — Tac. de Mor. Germ. ell. 
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the councils no longer met on fixed days, — they 
were convened only at the sovereign's will. 

This relaxation in ancient usages led to changes 
as well as abuses; and it is an established fact, that 
in the last century and a half of Gothic dominion 
in Spain, the general council met no more than 
eighteen times. Eventually, the king was elected 
solely by the nobles and clergy, the popular voice 
being excluded. After the conversion of the 
Goths, the clergy attained so great an ascendency, 
that at the seventh Council of Toledo, seventy- 
four bishops and abbots took their seats, when 
only sixteen nobles were present; a proportion 
which afterwards varied. The nobles attended 
more by virtue of their courtly offices, than any 
right or privilege attached to their order. From 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth meeting of the 
Council of Toledo, the names of more nobles are 
noticed on the acts, summoned by royal mandate. 
Independently of those held at Toledo, other coun- 
cils sat at Coyanca, in 1050; Falenda, in 1159; 
and at Leon, in 1220. 

After the death of Don Rodrigo,* the natives 

' * Don Rodrigo was the last of the Gothic kings, and the 
first to whom the Spaniards applied the title of Don. He 
commenced his reign in 711, and perished in the memora- 
ble battle near Xerez, fought against the Moors, when the 
power of the Goths was destroyed. The conqueror's son, Ab- 
dalazir, afterwards became enamoured of his widow, Egilona, 
and married her, allowing her the use of her own religion. 
She thus reigned as queen a second time, holding her residence 
at Seville. It is singular that the first history of this king was 
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who refused submission to the Mahometan in- 
vaders, sheltered themselves in the Asturian and 
Pyrenean mountains, where they kept on the 
defensive, having no other rulers than their mili- 
tary leaders — no restraints on their actions except 
those which their wants required. As they gained 
strength and territory, they became better or- 
ganised, when their institutions assumed the feu- 
dal character. Alonzo I. re-established the go- 
vernment at Oviedo, under the forms it previously 
bore at Toledo ; and the Fuero Juzgo continued to 
be the code by which the Christians, freed from 
the Moslem yoke, were governed. The privileges 
profusely granted to the rkos hombres, or rich and 
illustrious men, in return for their samfiees of 
property or deeds of valour, created a new order 
of things. The sovereign's poverty prevented 
him from otherwise rewarding those who were 
daily in the enemy's presence ; but, in the course 
of time, these privileged classes became nearly as 
powerful as their master, and, in a corresponding 
degree, audacious. They raised, equipped, and 
commanded large bodies of men, having the right 
of pendon y caldera (banner and kettle), by virtue 
of which they levied soldiers, as well as resources 
to support them. By successive grants they were 
enriched, and frequently entered into leagues 
among themselves for the security of their ac- 

written in Arabic by the Alcayde Albucacim Tarif, and after- 
wards translated into Spanish, under the title of Histona Ver^ 
dadera del Rey Don Rodtigo. Ed. Madrid, 1676. 
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qiiisitions. One of the characteristic privileges 
conferred upon the nobles was that of a seat in 
the assembly, afterwards called Cortes, when 
their convocation was notified by writ, or sum- 
moiis. 



« 



Many years elapsed before the Tiers Etat, or 
commoners, were called to the national assembly. 
The districts wrested from the Moors presented 
scenes of desolation, occasioned by the ravages of 
contending armies. It therefore became neces- 
sary to replenish them with cultivators, and, . in 
many instances, to build new towns. Then it 
was that the sovereigns felt the value of an in- 
dustrious peasantry and good artisans. These 
classes were accordingly encouraged by donations 
of lands and exemptions. < To promote settle- 
ments, towns were incorporated, and franchises 
bestowed upon them, corresponding to their ser- 
vices and importance, which were prized by the 
possessors, and carefully recorded in charters^ 
This, is the origin of the innumerable fueros, one 
of the most estimable of which is that granted to - 
certain places to send deputies to the Cortes. 

As the commoners became rich and powerful, 
they united in brotherhoods for mutual protec- 
tion ; and in the course of time served as useful 

* The grandees of the present day, among other privOeges, 
enjoy that of being covered in the king's presence. There are 
three classes, distinguished by the manner of covering them- 
selves when they do homage for the first time. 
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instruments in the suppression of anarchy, as well 
as in checking the arrogance of the nobles. 
Their wealth and influence rendered them va- 
luable auxiliaries to the reigning monarch, and 
they were caUed into more conspicuous notice. 
They sat, for the first time, at the Cortes of 
Leon, in 1188, and afterwards at those of Bene- 
vente, in 1202, in the character of delegates from 
cities and towns. The Tiers Etat were specially 
favoured by several monarchs, not alwayi^, it must 
be confessed, for equitable purposes. In the 
Cortes of Valladolid, Sancho IV. not only con- 
firmed the franchises of privileged cities and 
towns, but also permitted, and even ordained 
them to unite for their mutual protection. 

Several new brotherhoods were formed by vir- 
tue of this privilege, representatives from which 
some years afterwards met at Medina del Campo, 
and came to the following resolutions:— " That 
when the king assembles Cortes, each city ought 
to send to them two of its ablest individuals, most 
distinguished for their love of God and the public 
welfare.'* In 1295, thirty-two cities of Leon and 
Galicia confederated in support of their rights, 
mutually pledged against the despotism of the 
sovereign and the encroachments of the aristo- 
cracy, notwithstanding in those days the Cortes of 
Castile met nearly every year. In 1815, a new 
confederation was formed by upwards of one 
hundred cities and towns, when the resolutions of 
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the old league were adopted. The minorities of 
Ferdinand IV. and Alonzo XI. further strength- 
ened the influence of the commons, whose aid 
was courted in opposition to the caballing gran- 
dees. Ferdinand IV. always had with him twelve 
commoners, designated by the cities of Castile, to 
serve as councillors in financial and other affairs. 

For Alonzo Xlth's minority, the Cortes named 
the regency, composed of four bishops and six- 
teen nobles and commoners. Its long duration, 
nevertheless, led to incessant misfortunes ; and, in 
the end, it was found necessary to resort to extra- 
ordinary measures in order to restore ti:anquillity. 
Having attained the age required by law, Alonzo 
succeeded in re-establishing order, after some ex- 
emplary punishments ; and at the Cortes of Medina 
del Campo, in 1328, pledged himself never to 
impose new taxes without convening the three 
estates,* and receiving the approbation of the 
popular delegates. Notwithstanding the two 
daughters of Peter II. had been acknowledged by 
the Cortes, Henry II. bore away the crown, and, 
in the hope of consolidating his own dynasty, la- 
vished favours upon his supporters, principally 
the commoners. In 1367 and 1371, they peti- 
tioned for the admission of twelve of their class 

* Estamento is frequently used in reference to the estates of 
the realm. This term, however, is not strictly speaking ap- 
plicable to those of Castile, being confined to the crown of 
Aragon, where the estates amounted to four. 
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into the royal council This prayer was rejected, 
on the plea that a high court of appeal had been 
created, the members of which sat as councillors. 
The power and influence of the commons was, it 
thus appears, gradually acquired; but, from the 
fourteenth century, it is evident that they have 
in some degree possessed a representative charac- 
ter. Ferdinand IV. convened them in large num- 
bers to the Cortes of Valladolid, in 1309. At 
those of Seville, in 1340, a large proportion took 
their seats; and when assembled at Madrid, in 
1390, one hundred and twenty-eight deputies re- 
presented forty-eight cities and towns. 

The ecclesiastical estate, or spiritual lords, re- 
sembled ours previously to the dissolution of the 
monasteries, when, besides the bishops, mitred ab- 
bots sat with the temporal nobility. The Span- 
ish clergy derived the tenure of their seats from 
dignities held by them ; the nobles, as befOTe re- 
marked, from their rank or special favour. The 
popular deputies were members of, or elected by, 
the municipalities, in some places by lot, and 
provided with regular powers. The purity of 
elections was at various periods enjoined, and 
regulations devised to prevent abuses. In the 
Leyes de Recopilacion,* or Statute Book, is a decree 
issued by Philip IV, July 27th, 1660, to prevent 
the sale or transfer of procurations given to de- 
puties; nevertheless allowing substitution, with 

* Tom. iii. ed, Madrid, 1775. Auto i. libro vii. tit. 7. 
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the sanction of the constituency, on the assign- 
ment of a legitimate cause. The preamble states 
that a similar ordinance was promulgated in the 
reign of John II : and^ as the more modem one 
sets forth, r^-enacted with fresh penalties, " in 
consequence of its having been discovered that 
powerful persons desired to have procurations for 
their own private purposes, and not for the public 
benefit." Nine references are made to particu- 
lar ordinances upon this subject, of which Philip 
IVth's decree is little more than a recapitulation. 

John I. granted the prayer refused by his 
father, and, in 1385, created a new council, to 
which four bishops, four nobles, and four com- 
moners were appointed. By testament, he fur- 
ther directed that the regency, during his son's mi- 
nority, " should not determine any weighty mat- 
ter without the advice of six commoners, deputed 
by Burgos, Toledo, Leon, Seville, Cordova, and 
Murcia ; for," added the testator, " although we 
are king, we are of opinion that wheri anything 
momentous is to be discussed, we are ourselves 
bound to withhold our decision until we have 
obtained counsel from the city delegates, which is 
still more necessary with the king's guardians, 
however enlightened they may be." In the early 
part of the reign of flenry III, the commons en- 
joyed the highest consideration, which afterwards 
declined, owing to their refusal to vote all the 
supplies required for the Moorish war. In 1419, 
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the delegates complained that their four commis* 
sioners were no longer admitted into the king's 
council, attributing their exclusion to the ascend-i 
ency gained by the Archbishop of Toledo and 
the grandees. 

When the influence of the commons declined, 
the constituencies objected to pay the expenses of 
their delegates. At the Ocana Cortes, held in 
1422, the cities remonstrated with John II, al- 
leging that they could no longer bear the charge 
of sending up deputies ; in consequence of which 
he ordered them to be paid out of the treasury : 
a measure which afterwards proved fatal to pub- 
lic freedom ; for on the oath of allegiance being 
taken to his son Henry, no more than twelve de- 
legates were present, the rest having been in- 
structed to send up proxies, by which means an 
expedient originally suggested from motives of 
economy became a dangerous precedent. Though 
the king enjoyed the prerogatives of sovereignty, 
almost uniting in himself the legislative and ex- 
ecutive powers, little apprehension was entertain- 
ed of an undue stretch of authority, as the Cortes 
possessed the means of moderating his acts, either 
when called upon to deliberate with him on pub- 
lic business, or by withholding the supplies and 
disposing of the armed force. 

The king's legislative power was however by 
no means absolute, since it is an incontestable fact 
that constitutionally he could not alter the law ; 

VOL. I. c 
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no statute being valid unless previously enacted 
and published with the concurrence of the na- 
tional representatives, whose interference on some 
occasions was very remarkable. Sancho IV. ob- 
tained the crown of Leon and Castile through a 
vote passed by the Cortes of Segovia, in 1276. 
The Infante Don Fernando, eldest son of Alonzo 
X, dying before his father, a dispute arose 
whether his issue should succeed, or the throne 
pass to the king's second son, recommended by 
his good qualities and greater proximity ; when 
the Cortes decided in favour of the adult, not- 
withstanding that the Partida law, if it had been 
appealed to, favoured the claims of the brother's 
children. This is one of the most memorable 
cases in Spanish annals ; its difficulties being so 
great that the king declined taking the decision 
upon himself, notwithstanding he had the sup- 
port of his council. The Cortes also annulled the 
will of Alonzo X. because it interfered with their 
own award, on the principle that the sovereign 
has no right to dispose of the crown in any way 
contrary to the provisions of an established law. 
At a subsequent period, they also legalised the 
title of Henry II. in opposition to other claimants. 
Though the constitution did not receive that 
improvement of which it was susceptible, and the 
Cortes were never reduced to the forms of a re- 
gular parliament, their combined action was never- 
theless productive of the best effects, as proved 
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by practice ; for if our information respecting the 
progress of the laws is defective, and a want of 
uniformity is noticed in the operations of the na- 
tional assembly, we have still sufficient data to 
mark the genius and character of the government. 
The early monarchs, besides commanding their 
armies, were provident statesmen. Often having 
to contend with aspiring nobles or turbulent com- 
moners, the exterior forms of popular govern- 
ment were nevertheless preserved, and they ren- 
dered themselves powerful by an ascendency 
gained over the aflFections of their subjects. Con-» 
stantly occupied in the expulsion of a crafty and 
strongly intrenched foe, war absorbed the atten- 
tion of the Spaniards for two centuries, leaving 
little time for the introduction of system into the 
proceedings of a deliberative assembly. Usage 
and deference to public opinion, however, render- 
ed the concurrence of the three estates necessary 
on all great questions, and the commons were 
unquestionably the most important branch : still, 
when the estates did meet, the representative 
principle had only a limited share in their acts. 

The want of money and recruits was sure to 
bring the sovereign into contact with his subjects. 
The public revenue being precarious and chiefly 
derived from benevolences, spoils, heriots, and 
commutations of military services, recurrence was 
had to the plan of subsidies, requiring the sanc- 
tion of those who were to provide them. Then 

c 2 
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it was that the third estate rose into consequence ; 
but its powers, and the part which it was to take 
in the direction of public affairs, were not clearly 
defined. Much depended on the wants and 
whims of the prince. It is indeed to this day 
difficult to discern how far the judicial and oen- 
sorial attributes of the Cortes extended, or where 
an invasion of the royal prerogative comtnenced. 
Nevertheless, the early Spanish kings lived in^ 
harmony with their subjects, the presence of dan- 
ger tending to strengthen the union. Oppressive 
acts doubtless occurred; but the feudal law in 
Spain long retained its primitive simplicity and 
moderation, — never did it assume the harsh cha- 
racter which it bore among the Anglo-Normans. 

Though the remedial influence of the Cortes 
was limited, the sovereigns who had a regard for 
the commonwealth and valued their own reputa- 
tation, paid great deference to the counsel and 
suggestions of a body to a certain extent clothed 
with national representation. As before remark- 
ed, the Cortes were a relic of the primitive insti- 
tutions; and this form being retained after the 
overthrow of the Saracens, the kings of Leon and 
Castile continued to administer the government 
with the advice of their subjects. Still, it does not 
appear that the Cortes had a legislative power 
independent of the crown. They could not, of 
themselves, originate or propose any law, or pub- 
lic measure. This fact Marina admits, ascribing 
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to them the right of remonstrance.* It was theur 
office to complain of grievances^ suggest remedies, 
and, in cases of injury and wrong, to supplicate for 
redress. They memorialised the crown upon all 
kinds of subjects, more particularly contributions, 
expenditure, and municipal rights.f They inter- 

* Ensayo HisUnictxritico sobre la Antigua Zegislacion de lo$ 
Reynos de Leon y CastUloy Sfc. Dr. Francisco Martinez Mari- 
na, a deputy in the Cortes of 1820, was a canon of St Isidore 
at Madrid and also of the collegiate church of Lerida, as well 
as Director of the Royal Academy of History, and well versed 
ia everything connected with the ancient institutions. His work 
upon this subject was published at Madrid in 1808, and noticed 
in the 4drd number of the Edinburgh Review, corresponding 
to October 1813. It is the result of laborious compilation, 
favoured by great facilities of research, but little suited for 
practical purposes. Marina was rather a philosopher than a 
politician: still he became the idol of the Cadiz legislators, and 
his work tended to mislead their judgment. The author of the 
" Semblanzas,'^ the smartest brochure produced since the revo- 
lution, in his portraits of the deputies to the Cortes of 1 826, re* 
presents Marina as an " unwearied compiler of /ancient Cortex;" 
and after alluding to the immense number of laws referred to, 
and regretting their inobservance, thus sarcastically speaks of 
the rage for legislation which in 1812 showed itself at Cadiz: — 
'^ Sendigamos pues la actual Constitucion que tenemoSy pues eUa 
basta para ahorramos infinitos males y preparar la feliddad de 
las futuras generaciones. Pero^ Legishdores I .qjo cderta — y si 
repasais las compilaciones de Marina^ escarmentad en nuestros 
mayares. Pocas leyes, pero que sean observadas y observables. 
Huid de la mania y del furor de legislar mucho^"' 

t ^T^ tl^e respective archives, the Quademo de Peticionesy or 
Book of Petitions, for each session is kept, with the king's an- 
swer appended to each numbered petition. This was also the 
primitive practice in England: the petitions which had received 
the king's assent were registered among the Rolls of Parliament, 
and the judges formed them into statutes. 
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fered in foreign, as well as domestic concerns. 
When the proposal of a law was submitted to 
them, they determined its expediency, and the 
enactment having passed by virtue of their sug* 
gestions, it acquired after publication all the force 
ctf law. The wording and supplementary parts 
were the work of government. 

The Cortes had other functions to perform. 
Sometimes they were employed as peacemakers 
between members of the royal family, or the 
king and his dignitaries. They were invariably 
summoned to take the oath of allegiance to the 
heir apparent, but did not always do it collec- 
tively. In the reign of John II. the Galician de- 
legates not being present when the others acknow** 
ledged Henry IV, they afterwards performed the 
ceremony alone at Zamora.* There was no fixed 
place for their sittings. If not convened to the 
place where the court was held,f the sovereign di- 
rected the members to meet him where he expect- 
ed to be at the period their services were required. 
The deputies came at the expense of their consti- 
tuents, as previously noticed, until their influence 
declined. Sometimes the nobles and deputies 
were convened separately — the clergy never, if it 

* Cronica del Hey Don Juan IL Afio 1482. 

t Madrid ranks as a fsiUay or town, and as such has a voice in 
Cortes. The Court was not established there till the reign of 
Philip II, and during that of Charles III. it was made a place 
ctarm^s* 
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was intended to discuss temporal questions. When 
an important event liable to misconception oe* 
curred, official statements of facts were separately 
sent down to the deputies^ in order to obviate 
misunderstandings and prevent the public from 
being misled.* 

In any national emergency the king forthwith 
summoned the Cortes^ and never were the funda^ 
mental laws changed without their concurrence. 
When a sovereign met them for the first time, he 
confirmed the privileges and immunities granted 
by his predecesscH's; and there are declarations from 
the throne similar to our King John's Charter for 
assembling parliament. If the Spaniards have 
anything like a Bill of Rights, it must be traced 
to the pledges ^ven by their kings on opening 
the legislature. In cases of disputed succession 
they were invariably consulted, f as well as upon 
the formation of regencies. The granting of 
supplies, however, seems to have been their pecu- 
liar department, and there are instances of refusal. 
The members summoned sometimes varied, and 

* In the reign of John II. there are several instances of these 
direct communications from the crown to the city delegates. 

t Robertson, speaking of the Archduke Philip, father of 
Charles V, observes that, being a stranger, it was thought ex- 
pedient to invite him to Spain, that he might accustom himself 
to the laws and manners; adding, <nhat it was expected that 
the Cortes, whose authority was then so great in Spain that no 
title to the crown was reckoned valid unless it received their 
sanction, would acknowledge his right of succession, together 
with that of the Infanta, his wife."— JJw/. Charles V. Book I. 
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deviations from precedent are frequently noticed ; 
but it is well established that the existence of the 
Cortes was coeval with the monarchy, and an es- 
sential part of the ancient, as well as modern con- 
stitution. 

On their mode of proceeding the Spaniards do 
not agree among themselves. From practical 
operation it results that the constituent parts had 
no check upon each other ; nor were the proposi- 
tions, or intimations, (a term which they frequent- 
ly deserved,) of the commons submitted to the 
lords before they were sent up to the king* 
There was no upper and lower house ; yet there 
was no intermixture of votes ; for although the 
estates did not meet in distinct chambers, they 
deliberated apart and separately addressed the 
throne. If the sense of either branch was taken 
upon a project of law, the discussion turned first 
upon the necessity or expediency of the measure, 
not upon the form in which it was to be promul- 
gated. In cases of a division, each member threw 
a ticket into an urn, with his name and vote upon 
it ; when a scrutiny followed. Priority in seats 
was punctiliously observed. The answers and ad- 
dresses of the deputies are marked with dignity 
and manliness. 

Castile, Aragon, Navarre, and Catalonia had the 
right of holding Cortes, and the practice in each 
varied. Previously to the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, Spain was divided into several small 
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kingdoms, like the Saxon Heptarchy; and, after 
the union of the two principal crowns, some sec- 
tions retained a species of independence not al- 
ways respected by the central power. The king 
was the only bond of union ; but that union did 
not rest upon solemn compacts, similar to those by 
tvhich Scotland and Ireland are united with us. 
Aragon and Catalonia were deprived of their right 
to hold local legislatures by no act of their own. 

Scarcely can it be said that this right is in abey- 
ance, since by virtue of their fueros the Cataloni- 
ans in 1835 formed a junta of their own, when 
they refused obedience to the Madrid government. 
With the right of Navarre to hold Cortes no 
sovereign ever interfered ; nor were the ancient 
charters of Aragon and Catalonia disturbed till 
Philip Vth's time. The Basque provinces were 
not represented in Cortes. 

Cursory remarks do not, however, convey an 
adequate idea of the nature and diversity of the 
business, or the manner in which it was trans- 
acted, in the Spanish legislature. A sketch of 
the principal proceedings of the Castilian Cortes 
from the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury is therefore subjoined ; — the best mode of 
replying to those who contend that the Spanish 
constitution was a dubious one, or that, owing to 
its disuse, all recollection of it had ceased. These 
were the pleas alleged by the central Junta when 
they advised the formation of a new code, not- 
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ivit^standing the meetings of the Cortes occur so 
frequently in the national history^ and the right 
of being represented in them was one of the idols 
of Castilian pride, as well as the most boasted 
privilege of the oldest cities.* The inquiry may 
be tedious ; but this is the only mode of obtain-^ 
ing a comprehensive view of the subject^ and 
trying the changes lately attempted by a fixed 
standard. 

In 1309, Ferdinand IV. assembled Cortes at 
Valladolid, and informed them of his intention to 
proceed to the Moorish war, for which he received 
subsidiary grants-f Dying soon afterwards, his 
son, Alonzo XI, then little more than a year 
old, was proclaimed king, and disputes having 
arisen respecting the regency, the Cortes assem- 
bled at Burgos, in 1311, and determined that the 
queen-mother and the king's two uncles should 
be joint guardians and regents, under particular 
regulations framed for them, assisted by a council. 
They also demanded hostages from the king's 
guardians, not only as a greater security for his 

* There is no gazetteer or geographical work on a large 
scale in use among the Spaniards, that does not make particu- 
lar mention of the places having a voice in Cortes. 

f The particulars regarding this reign are taken from the 
Cronica de D. Alfonso el Oncenoy copied from an ancient MS. 
kept in the Escurial, and published with notes, by Don Fran- 
cisco Cerdd y Rico; ed. Madrid, 1787. The old idiom is re- 
tained; this is nevertheless one of the finest specimens of 
Spanish Chronicles. 
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person^ but also as a check upon their administra- 
tion, and required the accounts of the royal house- 
hold to be submitted to them ; both which con- 
ditions were agreed to. 

In 1S12, the Cortes met atCanion» to examine 
the accounts and regulate the royal expenditure, 
as well as the manner in which the Moorish war 
was to be carried on. In the same year, the 
delegates from Castile sat at Valladolid, and 
those from Estremadura and Leon at Medina del 
Campo, for the purpose of voting more supplies. 
In 1322, when Alonzo had completed his four- 
teenth year, he convened Cortes, and told them 
that, having attained the age required by law, he 
should take the government into his own hands } 
after which he confirmed their privileges. In 
1327» the Cortes met at Madrid, composed of the 
prelates, nobles, and delegates from Castile, Leon, 
Galicia, Seville, Cordova, Murcia, Jaen, Algarve, 
Molina, and Biscay :* the king consulted them on 
a plan for the better administration- of justice, 
and other important matters. In 1840, Alonzo 
convened Cortes to meet at Arenas, and laid 
before them the state of the war; when, after 
explaining the manner in which the money voted 

* The composition of these Cortes is unusual. The conquest 
of Algarve was completed by Alonzo III. of Portugal, in 1249, 
and renounced by Castile in 1264* It is presumable that the 
lordships of Molina and Biscay were invited to send up dele- 
gates on business connected with their own affairs, and not to 
take part in discussions' which concerned the Castilians. 
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had been expendt^, he asked for further sup- 
plies, and the grant oi alcabalas was made. 

On his accession in 1351, Peter !• assembled 
Cortes at Valladolid, when several ordinances 
were passed, — one for the regulation of operative 
mechanics, and another to promote municipal 
reforms.* On taking his seat> the usual com- 
petition between Toledo and Burgos took place, 
each claiming the right of reply to the king's 
speech.f In 1366, when Peter I. abandoned 
the kingdom to his successful rival, afterwards 
Henry II, the Cortes met at Burgos, and took 
the oath of allegiance to his son, known as John I. 
The new king asked for pecuniary aid, and then 
it was that the tax called the decima was first 
granted. He also informed the assembly that his 
competitor was coming against him, accompanied 
by the Prince of Wales and a large military 
force, praying their counsel. In 1371, Henry 

* The particulars of this and the three followinjg; reigns are 
extracted from Ayala's Chronicles, corrected by Zurita, and 
republished with notes, Madrid^ 1779. 

-|- This is a curious and old dispute, one which the sovereigns 
never ventured to decide, notwithstanding there is a charter, 
granted by Peter I. and quoted by Zurita, in which Toledo is 
styled *^ head of the Spanish empire since the time of the 
Gothic kings," and consequently entitled to priority. Burgos 
claimed as the head of Castile, and by special favour has always 
taken precedency. When the nobles were concerned, the right 
of reply rested with the head of the Lara famjjy ; a precedence 
which, as Mondejar observes, (Memorias Historicas de D. 
Alonzo el Sabio, lib. v. cap. ii.) they enjoyed over the In- 
fantes, or princes of the blood. 
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again met the estates at Toro ; when, owing to a 
depreciation in the cruzados, he ordered them to 
be received at less than their fixed value. In 
1384, John I. had Cortes at Segovia, and passed 
the memorable law for changing the computation 
of time.* In 1390, he summoned the Cortes to 
meet at Guadalajara, intending to propose a di* 
Vision of his kingdom. Having first asked the 
advice of his council and heard their objections, 
he declined submitting bis project to the estates, 
anticipating a rejection. He however laid before 
them certain grants of lordships and dignities 
made to his younger son, to which assent was 
given. The chronicler quotes several messages 
and speeches regarding contributions, levies of 
men, and other matters of general interest, proving 
that this was a long and important session. The 
estates compldihed that the Pope gave away be* 
nefices in Spain, without any sanction of the 
local government. 

In }391> John I. dying suddenly through the 
fall of his horse, the Archbishop of Toledo sent 
circulars to the estates, announcing the accident, 
but artfully concealing the result. He merely 
notified the king's inability to sign, being in 
imminent danger. Learning the demise of the 
crown from public report, the several members 

* This law is copied entire in the History of Segovia, by 
D. Diego Colmenares, who records several interesting particu- 
lars relating to these Cortes. 
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flocke^ to Madrid, where they did homage to 
Henry III, only eleven years old. They then met 
in Cortes to settle the regency ; and it appearing 
that the deceased king had made no testamentary 
arrangements, the archbishop formed the plan of 
taking the government into his own hands, with 
the aid of a few supporters. To this end he ap- 
pealed to one of the laws of Partida, in which it 
was provided that, in case of a minority, on^ 
three, or five persons should be chosen to govern. 
To this plan objections were raised, the archbi- 
shop being told that it would not be acceptable 
to the kingdom. It was contended that the ap* 
pointment of a regency was a matter of grave 
and general importance, — the more so as the mi- 
nority of Alonzo XI. gave rise to great calami- 
ties until the king attained his fourteenth year, 
and took the government into his own hands. 
N6twithstanding the archbishop's strenuous oppo- 
sition, supported by influential nobles, it was de- 
termined that the kingdom should be governed 
by a mixed council, including eight popular de- 
legates. 

In 1393, the state of the kingdom being de- 
plorable, its strength wasted through the un- 
abating enmities of the nobles, the abuses of the 
regency, and the penury of the treasury,* Cortes 
were convened. It had indeed been agreed that 

* The public expenditure at that time was only rated at 
thirty-five cuenios or millions of maravedis per annum. 
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they should meet on the king's coming of age, to 
settle the disputes between John I. and the Duke 
of Lancaster, as well as to confirm the duke's renun*- 
dation to the crown of Castile, and complete his 
daughter's marriage with Henry III : important 
business with Portugal was also to be settled, and 
assent given to treaties with France. The young 
king fixed the meeting for September, and, in the 
mean while, went in person to take possession of 
the vlordship of Biscay. At the time appointed, 
he took his seat, and told the estates, that being 
of age, he had resolved to take the government 
upon himself, confirming all privileges and liber- 
ties heretofore granted. He also revoked all acts 
of his guardians contrary thereto, and begged 
the Cortes to provide money for the public exi- 
gencies. They congratulated him on his assump- 
tion of power, thanked him for the confirmation 
pf their privileges, and promised to supply his 
wants ; oflfering, on a future day, to give a specific 
answer to his communication. They accordingly 
met, and the king being seated, the usual com- 
petition between Burgos and Toledo arose. To 
avoid altercations, the deputies agreed to answer 
in writing, and accordingly handed the following . 
to the high chancellor, requesting him to read it 
ak>ud. This paper is so highly illustrative that 
it is presented entire. 

" Sire — The procurators of the cities and towns 
come to these Cortes by your commands. They 
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understand your intentions, as manifested at the 
first sitting, when you told them that you had 
completed your fourteenth year, and wished to 
take the government into your own hands, with- 
out the control of guardiians. To this they reply, 
that they thank God for your being of age to 
govern your kingdoms, since, during the last 
years of your minority, things have been done to 
the injury and vexation of your kingdom; and 
they trust in Grod and yourself, that He will be 
pleased to bestow upon you grace, so as to enable 
you to well govern that which he confided to 
you. As a favour, they pray that, notwithstand- 
ing the laws and usages of these realms allow 
you to take the government upon yourself on 
the completion of fourteen years, you will be 
pleased to have near you good counsellors^ pre- 
lates, lords, and good men of the cities and towns, 
living in the fear and love of God ; and that, with 
their advice, you will ordain those things requi- 
site for the service of Qod and yourself, as well 
as for the benefit, defence, and good administra- 
tion of your kingdoms* 

** Furthermore— Regarding your assurances re- 
specting the privileges, immunities^ and charters, 
derived from kings your ancestors, and hitherto 
kept. — To this, sire, they make answer, that they 
thank you for this distinguished kindness, and 
pray God to prolong your life, with an increase 
of honours, again beseeching you to cause the 
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said privileges, immunities, and charters to be 
kept, many of your officers acting in opposition 
thereto. 

" Furthermore — With regard to your offer to 
exhibit the accounts of your household expendi- 
ture, from which it would seem that you require 
aid to enable you to maintain your dignity, that 
of the queen, of your brother, and the court, as 
well as to keep your manors and castles. — To this 
they observe, that all they possess is at your ser- 
vice: but, sire, they beg you first to moderate 
these expenses, because the kingdom has too 
much diminished in population to pay subsidies, 
owing to the mortality that still continues to pre- 
vail; as well as on account of the many losses 
which these realms have sustained since the de- 
mise of King Alonzo, your great-grandfather. 
Wherefore, they pray you most graciously to be 
pleased to see that the maintenances bestowed 
upon lords and others be so regulated that the 
kingdom may be in a situation to provide for 
them." 

" Furthermore — Concerning the tenure of lands 
held of you by lords and others, in accordance 
with the regulations made by your late father, 
with the advice of the kingdom in the Cortes of 
Guadalajara. — To this, sire, they reply, that it 
is well ; but there is nevertheless a custom, 
through the prevalence of which you are not 
well served, and the privileged parties incur 

VOL. I. D 
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great expenses, eventually defrayed out of your 
revenue." This clause enumerates the abuses 
practised in the commutations of military services, 
and ends thus : ** Wherefore the whole kingdom 
earnestly pray you to provide a remedy/'* 

" Furthermore, Sire, — As the King of Aragon 
is now your friend, and you have besides entered 
into truces with the Kings of England and Gra- 
nada, as well as with Piwtugal, it might be pos- 
sible, were you so pleased, to dispense with so 
large an expenditure as the present one ; but as 
these things must be left to time, the kingdom 
grants the subsidies required. They, however, 
pray you to promise us, to-day and in this place, 
not to levy any other contribution this year ; and 
if you should stand in need of further aid, that 
you will obtain it with the advice of the king- 
dom, assembled in Cortes." 

The chronicler adds, that the king expressed 
himself grateful for this reply, and engaged to 
make no demand except in the manner prayed. 

In 1406, Henry III, desirous of pressing the 

* The nobles and gentlemen holding lands and dignities 
under the crown, by the tenure of their titles, are bound to fur- 
nish the king, when he takes the field, with a contingent of men 
equipped at their own expense. It was of the abused commu- 
tation of this service that the Cortes complained. The obliga- 
tion of military service still exists, and if the competitor who 
now claims the throne by virtue of the law of Philip V. suc- 
ceeds, the position of those nobles who followed the fortunes 
of his rival will be precarious. 
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Moorish war, proceeded to Toledo, where ;he di- 
rected the Cortes to meet him. Falling sick, he 
commissioned the Infante Don Fernando to 
transact business for him ; who, presiding at the 
assembly of the three estates, delivered the fol- 
lowing speech : 

'' Prelates, counts, rich men, and procurators, 
here assembled, — You know the king, our lord, 
is so ill that he cannot be present at these Cortes. 
He has therefwe directed me, on his behalf, to 
in£orm you of the motive of his coming to this 
city ; which is, because the King of Granada has 
broken the truce had with him, and refuses to 
restore the casfle of Ayamonte, or pay the stipu- 
lated sums due. Wherefore, the king proposes 
to wage a vigorous war against him, by entering 
his dominions in person with a large force, and 
thereon wishes to have your opinion and advice. 
Principally he desires you to see whether the war 
which he is so pleased to undertake be just ; and 
this done, that you will determine in what man- 
ner it is to be conducted, as well in reference to 
the number of men, as the artillery, stores and 
provisions, besides the equipment of a fleet ne- 
cessary to £uard the straits, and money for six 
months' pay/' Pefore the delegates entered upon 
their deliberations, they requested to be furnished 
with a copy of the Infante's speech, and the in- 
formation on which his statements were founded. 
On due consideration of the whole, they declared 

D 2 
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that the war was just, ought to be undertaken, 
and that the king would do well to go forth with 
a competent force; adding, that as the other 
estates were of the same opinion, the demands 
should be complied with. 

The preceding outline exhibits the practice ob- 
served in the Castilian Cortes, and the objects 
for which they assembled, in the course of five 
successive reigns, — that is, from the year 1309 to 
1406.* The next reign through which it is 
proposed to carry the inquiry, is that of John II ; 
a new era in the history of Spain.f 

Henry III. expiring at Toledo towards the 
close of 1406, his brother, Don Fernando, pro- 
claimed John II, then an infant, at Segovia. At 
the opening of the Cortes, the Infante informed 
them that, by the will of the deceased, the queen 
and himself were named co-regents ; and they 
accordingly took the usual oaths to keep the pri- 
vileges and good usages of the realm. Presiding 
at a future day, the Infante pressed the under- 
taking of the proposed war against the Moors, 
urged supplies, and begged permission to take 
the field in person. The deputies expressed their 

* Juan Jacobo de Chiflet, quoted by the Marquis de Mon- 
dejar in his Memorias ffistoricas del Rey J). Alonzo el Sabio^ 
(Madrid, 1777), published a collection of the transactions of 
all the Cortes held in Castile. 

t The authority consulted for this reign is the Cronica deDon 
Juan 11^ written by Fernan Perez de Gusman, pursuant to the 
orders of the Emperor Charles V ; ed. Logroiio, 1517. 
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assent, and enjoined the regents not to appro- 
priate any part of the monies voted for the war 
to any other purpose whatsoever ; and to the ob* 
servance of this injunction the regents jointly 
made oath before the estates. The queen next 
year assembled the Cortes at Guadalajara, inti- 
mating her anxiety to lay the state of the war 
before them, and have the benefit of their opinion. 
Upon this occasion they granted further subsi- 
dies, to the amount of sixty cuentos. In 1410, she 
again convened the deputies, in order to submit 
the marriage projected between the Infanta Dona 
Maria, the king's sister, and the Infante Don 
Alonzo, eldest son of the co-regent; an alliance 
which afterwards led to the union of Aragon and 
Castile. The deputies witnessed the espousals, 
sanctioning the grants made on this occasion. 

In 1419, full Cortes met at Madrid, when the 
deputies urged the king to take the administra- 
tion into his own hands. During this reign they 
were several times appealed to, as peace-makers 
between the King and his sister^s husband, who, 
with a large party of nobles, had raised the stand- 
ard of opposition. In 1425, John convened the 
Cortes to take counsel upon the disputes between 
himself and the King of Aragon, and generally on 
the state of the nation. Being threatened with 
an attack by the Aragonese, the delegates ad- 
vised him to resist manfully, and promised sup- 
plies. Next year he again summoned them to 
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Palenzuela, demanding succours against the 
Moors. At the close of the business, they pe- 
titioned him against the retention of a thousand 
lancers in the capital^ urging their removal on 
the plea of useless expense. In 1429, John again 
met the Cortes, and consulted them upon his 
negotiations with the King of Granada, A rup- 
ture ensuing, fresh supplies were granted. In 
the same year, he called them together at Medina 
del Campo, to report the exigencies of the army, 
when he received a grant for forty-five cuentos 
and other subsidies. Next year he assembled the 
estates at the same place, and laid before them 
a statement of his disputes with the Infantes 
Don Enrique and Don Pedro, asking advice how 
to deal with them. On this subject the deputies 
declined expressing an opinion without consult- 
ing their constituents. 

In 1481, the Moors having been repulsed and 
driven into Granada, John established his head- 
quarters in the vicinity of that city, and sent 
letters to the estates, directing them to meet him 
at Medina del Campo, or wherever else he might 
be on the day fixed. At this meeting, peace 
with Portugal was agreed . to, and forty-five 
cuentos voted to cover the war charges. In 1442, 
the deputies sat at Toro, and assigned eighty 
cuentos for the public service. John dying 
July 20th, 1454, after a reign of forty-seven years, 
he was su<x;eeded by his son Henry IV, who 
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immediately assembled general Cortes at Cuellar^ 
and harangued them on his proposed prosecution 
of the war against the Moors.* At the end of 
his speech,, and after expressing his reliance on 
the Most High for succesa, he spoke to the 
Cortes thus :— ^" Wherefore, I have oordered you 
to be called together, in order that all may be 
done with your accord ; and in giving me your 
counsel, I beg you to express your opinion upon 
that which it is most meet to do, since you have 
heard my determined will." The Cortes mani- 
fested their satisfaction, and suggested the ex- 
pediency of choosing good leaders, and adopting 
judicious plans. The king replied, and it was 
agreed that the v/ar should commence next year. 
After his divorce, Henry espoused the Princess 
Juana of Portugal; who bore him a daughter, 
the only child he had. When this young prin- 
cess was only two months old the general Cortes 
were assembled to take the oath of allegiance to 
her.f The ceremony was performed with great 

* Cronica del Rey Don Enrique QuartOy corrected by D. 
Jose Miguel de Flores ; ed. Madrid, 1767. The king^s speech 
is preserved in this chronicle, together with the answer of the 
Cortes. 

t The Chronicle contains the king*s speech pronounced on 
this occasion, in which, addressing himself to the assembled 
Cortes, he says : <^ I beseech the prelates and command the 
nobles and deputies here to make oath to the Princess Do5a 
Juana, my first-bom, and do homage to her." The ceremony 
took place at the beginning of 1642, and the Infante Don 
AloDZO and Infanta Dona Isabel, the king's brother and sister. 
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pomp, the Archbishop of Toledo holding the child 
in his armS) whilst the grandees and members of 
the Cortes kissed hands : but they were not after- 

were among those who swore allegiance. Through one of the 
strangest revolutions recorded in the annals of any country, 
Henry, the commencement of whose reign had been so auspi- 
cious, was set aside, and his daughter deprived of the succes- 
sion. Father Henry Florez, who published Memoriaa de las 
Reynas CcUolicas about the year 1760, and a writer much 
esteemed, seems to have investigated the origin of this intrigue 
with great diligence. He attributes it entirely to the jealousy 
and enmity of the Marquis de Villena against D. Beltran de la 
Cueva, Count de Ledesma, at whose marriage with the young- 
est daughter of the Marquis de Santillana the king and queen 
had been present. This jealousy was increased by the count's 
being appointed Grand Master of the Order of Santiago ; and 
the Archbishop of Toledo, together with several grandees, join- 
ing in the conspiracy, the country was involved in a civil war, 
which proved fatal to Henry. Florez defends the queen's cha- 
racter and conduct, which, he says, was aspersed only by those 
who had an interest in exalting the daughter's rival. He re- 
pels the tangible charges, and quotes various facts to prove that 
King Henry believed the Princess Juana to be his daughter to 
the very last moment of his life. Many circumstances con- 
tributed to render this one of the boldest, most extensive, and 
most successful conspiracies ever plotted; and if it has a pa- 
rallel, it is in that which is at this moment going on in Spain. 
However great and glorious the reign of Isabel the Catholic, 
she unquestionably ascended the throne by the aid of a confede- 
racy, after a great act of injustice bad been committed. She 
legally succeeded to the crown the moment the Princess 
Juana took the veil, which was in 1480, being the sister of 
Henry IV. and the male line becoming extinct by the death of 
her brother Alonzo ; but clearly this is not a case at any time 
to be quoted as a rule of succession in Spain, and much less by 
those who are seeking to set aside the law of Philip V. 
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wards assembled during the remaining tumul- 
tuous part of this reign ; consequently they were 
not present when the Princess Isabel was ac- 
knowledged by Henry and the court.* 

In consequence of the union of Leon, Castile, 
and Aragon, followed by the expulsion of the 
Moors and the discovery of America, Spain assumed 
a new attitude in the eyes of Europe. Ferdinand 
and Isabel were the first who ruled that country 
as a united kingdom ; but as we have been famili- 
arised with the annals of that and the following 
reign by the labours of our own countryman, they 
will not be dwelt upon longer than is necessary to 
elucidate the subject immediately under consider- 
ation. 

As previously stated, Isabel ascended theCastilian 
throne more through a preference evinced in her 
favour and subsequently sanctioned by the Cortes, 
than by hereditary right. Notwithstanding her 
endeavours to humble the nobles, this queen 
evinced a due regard for the national institutions. 
So far was her respect for ancient usages carried, 

* This ceremony took place September 19, 1468, at the 
Venta de los Toros de Guisando, a short distance from Madrid, 
whence the king had proceeded to meet her, accompanied by 
the Archbishop of Seville and other courtiers. The king's 
harangue on this occasion, as reported in the Chronicle, is re- 
markable ; — ^he declares that he caused his sister, the Princess 
Isabel, to be acknowledged heiress to the throne, ^' at the re- 
quest of his subjects, and in order to put an end to scandals, 
deaths, robberies and injuries, and that the people might enjoy 
security and repose." 
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that in 1476 she and her husband proceeded to 
Biscay^ and, under the tree of Guernica, swore to 
maintain the Basque fueros. . In 1481, Ferdinand 
named Isabel regent of Aragon ; and the law re- 
quiring the person exercising that high trust to 
take the oath of fidelity in presence of the Cortes, 
she complied with the precept. Being considered 
a foreigner, the Aragonese Cortes previously had 
to pass a special act for the Queen of Castile to 
enter the hall of their sittings.* On the demise 
of Isabel, Ferdinand's appointment to the regency 
of Castile was also acknowledged by the Cortes, 

In 1506, the Valladolid Cortes declared Juana 
and Philip queen and king of Castile, at the same 
time acknowledging their son Charles V.,as prince 
of Asturias.f In 1518, on reaching Spain, Charles 

* Zurita, Anales de Aragon* Subsequently to their corona- 
tion, Ferdinand and Isabel held Cortes at Toledo, in May 1480, 
where the oath was taken to their son, Don Juab ; and next year 
the same ceremony was performed in the Cortes of Aragon. 
The queen afterwards went to Barcelona, to open the Cortes 'of 
Catalonia. Cortes were also held at Madrid, in 1483, for the 
purpose of obtaining supplies. 

t In these Cortes the delegates, in their sixth petition, ad- 
dressed Queen Juana and King Philip in these words: ''Our 
wise authors and writings say that each province abounds in its 
own sense, on which account it is requisite that the laws and 
ordinances should be conformable to the provinces : wherefore 
they cannot be equal, nor ought they to contain similar provi- 
sions for all the sections; for which reason our kings established 
that when laws were to be enacted, in order that they might 
be beneficial to their realm and each province satisfied, Cortes 
and delegates should be assembled to take part therein, and it 
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assembled the Cortes of CastUe, which proclaimed 
him king and granted subsidies.* After much 
difficully, he also obtained the recognition of his 
title from the Aragonese Cortes, when he bound 
himself by oath never to violate their privileges. 
He then summoned the Catalonian Cortes to meet 

was therefore established that no laws should be enacted or 
renewed unless in Cortes- Wherefore, they pray your highnesses 
that now and henceforward the same may be done," &c. — This 
prayer was repeated in the first petition of the Madrid Cortes 
in 1607, during the reign of Philip III, of which the following 
is part of the recital : " From experience it has been seen that 
although the laws and pragmatics which your majesty orders 
to be published are made with great judgment and conformably 
to your most Christian zeal, it nevertheless occurs that your 
majesty is sometimes prayed to abrogate or alter the same, 
because, as these kingdoms are composed of such diversified 
provinces, it appears necessary that the laws should be made in 
accordance with the cities haying a vote in Cortes, by which 
means they would be better adapted to the public good; — 
hence the Icingdom prays your^majesty not to allow new laws to 
be promulgated, nor old ones altered, wholly or in part, unless 
with the concurrence of Cortes," &c. 

* These Cortes were held at Valladolid. In one of their ad- 
dresses, the representatives of the cities and towns spoke to the 
king thus : '' Considering that your highness is bound to pro- 
vide for the wants of your natural subjects in preference to 
attending to your own affairs, we wish to remind your high- 
ness that you were chosen and called king, which means, to 
govern well, as otherwise it would not be to govern, but to 
waste, — ^which is not being a king, for governing well is doing 
justice, — and this is, to give to eadi one that which is his own ; 
and this is being ^ real king. For this it is that your subjects 
give you part of their fruits and earnings, serving you with their 
persons whenever they are called. Let your highness there- 
fore see if you are not bound to act justly towards them." 
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him at Barcelona ; and, at a subsequent period, 
those of Castile at Santiago de Compostella, in 
Galioia. The choice of place, the influence of the 
Flemish courtiers, and the king's preparations to 
quit Spain, excited universal indignation. His 
extravagance was blamed, more particularly as 
it was known that he intended to ask for fresh 
subsidies actually before the previous ones were 
paid in. 

To a people jealous of their liberties, disliking 
foreigners, and accustomed to supply the wants of 
their sovereign with a frugal hand, this conduct 
appeared alarming. The cities protested against 
the national council being held in Galicia, and in 
many districts the people flew to arms. Eventu- 
ally the deputies met at the place designated, with 
the exception of a few, and by stratagems the 
opposition against the government was calmed. 
Frequent collisions had 'widened the breach be- 
tween the nobles and commons ; an advantage of 
which Charles dexterously availed himself. He 
gained the ascendency ; the supplies were allowed, 
and the Cortes dismissed, without any regard to 
their remonstrances. The king sailed for Ger- 
many, leaving a regent of his own appointment, 
with viceroys in the provinces. 

His departure was a signal for the general re- 
volt of the commons, who had previously been 
armed, by virtue of a military ordinance issued 
by Cardinal Cisneros, in order to check the auda- 
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city of the nobles. From this period the cala- 
mities of Spain take date. Charles abandoned 
his kingdom whilst in a state of disorder border- 
ing on insurrection. The feelings of the natives 
were wounded by his neglect, their pride roused 
at the preferences shown to foreigners, and their 
resentment fired on seeing their remonstrances 
contemned. Charles's aifections seemed set upon 
his German dominions, and, in abruptly going in 
search of another crown the moment he obtained 
money, he had the appearance of regarding the 
one acknowledged to be his inheritance only so 
far as it served to promote his own designs. 

When too late, Charles became sensible of his 
imprudence in slighting the murmurs and dis- 
regarding the complaints of his Castilian subjects. 
The transactions in the Cortes of 1520, and the 
war of the communities, show the state of public 
feeling in Spain at the commencement of the six- 
teenth century, when the kingly authority ceased 
to be respected, and the seeds of dissension were 
sown between the upper and lower orders.* Re- 

* The Cortes of 1520 were held at Valladolid, and in the 
twenty-second article of their acts a resolution to this effect 
appears : — '^ That when and each time the king wishes to make 
war, he shall convene the Cortes, and submit to the delegates 
therein the cause, in order that they may judge whether it be 
just or arbitrarious ; and if it should be just, or against Moors, 
that they may see the number of men required, and thereon 
provide the requisite supplies: and that, without the consent of 
the said delegates he shall not declare or carry on any war." 
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publican principles also then showed themselves, 
and the proceedings of those days have served as 
models to the modem reformers of Cadiz and 
Madrid. Armed and elated with success, the 
commons formed a supreme junta, by assembling 
the representatives of the cities entitled to a 
vote in Cortes, and took the government upon 
themselves. Charles tried the experiment of con- 
cessions, which totally failed. After frequent 
deliberations, and issuing a declaration that they 
met for the safety of the country, as wdl as 
for that of the constitution, the junta embo- 
died their complaints and adopted strcmg reso- 
lutions, among which were the following:* — 
" That the king be required to return home — 
that no foreigner be regent — that no foreign 
troops enter the kingdom — that natives alone hold 
offices — that the taxes be reduced to the state 
they were in at the death' of Queen Isabel — ^that 
the subsidy granted in Galicia be not exacted — 
that no deputy receive an office or pension from 
the king — that the cities pay their own represen-p 
tatives — that the Cortes assemMe once in three 
years — that the judges have fixed salaries — ^that 
the privileged orders equally pay taxes — that the 
privileges of nobles obtained to the prejudice of 
the commons be revoked, and that the king abide 
by the stipulations proposed." 

The commons rushed to extremes, and the tone 

• Sandoval, HisL de Carlos F. 
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assumed by them may be considered haughty; 
but it cannot be concealed that the first faults 
were committed by the court A compromise, 
effected by a dexterous mediator, would then have 
saved Spain firom all the calamities which ensued, 
the fatal effects of which are felt to this day. 
Had Charles been just, he might th«a have dried 
the tears of unhappy Spain — he might have in* 
troduced a new bond of union between the va^ 
rious orders in the state. The settlement of the 
question at issue was, however, left to the de« 
dsion of the sword, and, after the usual misfor- 
tunes of hasty insurrections against the established 
authorities, the commons were disarmed. 

The popular confederacy was broken, but the 
spirit which gave rise to it was by no means extin- 
guished. Charles, however, it must be acknow- 
ledged, signalised his return to Spain by an act 
of clemency alike prudent and generous. The 
late demonstrations afforded him a salutary lesson, 
and for a long time he persevered in his plan of 
conciliation. So great was the ascendency which 
he eventually gained over the Castilians, that they 
felt proud of his glories acquired abroad, and 
were disposed to uphold him. Driven to great 
shifts through the want of money, he assembled 
the three estates at Valladolid, in 1527, and de- 
manded large supplies ; but the exhausted state of 
the country preduded the possibility of complying 
with his request to its full extent. The trifling 
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supplies granted by each estate were far from 
pleasing Charles ; but he dissembled and abruptly 
dismissed them without assigning a motive. In 
the Cortes of Toledo, held in 1588, he however 
acted differently. The ordinary revenue and loans 
not sufficing for his wants, an excise tax was pro- 
posed. Charles entered the hall, and, after his 
secretary had read the exposition, briefly address- 
ed the house thus : — " I recommend despatch in 
this business ; and take care that no one of you 
utters a word that may destroy the good effect of 
this proposal.'* 

Each estate deliberated separately; and the 
nobles having solicited a conference with the 
burgesses, by the king's orders it was refused. 
The clergy agreed to the excise, provided it was 
sanctioned by the papal see ; but the nobles op- 
posed it strenuously, alleging that it was contrary 
to their privileges. In a moment of irritation 
Charles dismissed these two estates, and during 
the dominion of the Austrian dynasty they were 
never again called to the national assembly. That 
balance to which the estates of the realm owed 
their security was thus destroyed. Charles, how- 
ever, continued to assemble the representatives of 
the corporate towns when in want of money. 
Meeting at Madrid in 1548, their remonstrances 
on the score of ameliorations were ineffectual, as 
well as in 1570. They subsequently assembled 
at Cordova and at Toro, in 1650; but these 
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meetings were merely ceremonial, although they 
served to keep alive the recollection of what the 
Cortes were in ancient times.* 

From this period till the time of Philip V. 
Spain may almost be said to have been governed 
without the aid or intervention of Cortes; but 
the impolicy of thus superseding the functions 
and privileges of the national assembly, was 
strongly marked by a general decline in pro- 
sperity and independence. Indeed, so low had 
the government sunk — so far was public opini6n 
perverted in the reign of Charles II, that this 
monarch, having no children and being perplexed 
as to the descent of the crown, instead of assem- 
bling the Cortes, submitted his dilemma to the 
Papal See and acted upon its decision ;f although, 

* It would be impossible to conceal the painful impressions 
caused by a moment's reflection upon the state to which the 
Spaniards were reduced through the imprudence of the court, 
on the one hand, and the impetuous and revolutionary spirit 
which, during the reign of Charles V, drove the commons to 
arms. The collision which then arose out of the folly of a 
sovereign attempting to govern two kingdoms, unlike in habits, 
opposed in interests, and situated at different extremities of 
Europe, entailed calamities for two centuries upon the Penin- 
sula ; in like manner, as the great error of allowing Dom Pedro 
to retain claims to the Portuguese succession after he had de- 
clared himself Emperor of Brazil, prepared endless calamities 
for that unhappy country, to maintain the welfare of which we 
are bound by ancient treaties, 

t Coxe, Mem. of the Kings of Spain of the House of Bour- 
bon, Introd. sec. 3. 

VOL. I. E 
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with singular inconsistency, he actually appended 
to the statement of his case copies of the various 
decrees of the general Cortes respecting the suc- 
cession to the throne ! By this very act, he ac- 
knowledged the power and constitutionality of 
the only tribunal competent to determine a ques* 
tion of so much moment to the peace and welfare 
of the land.* 

. The accession of Philip V. was followed by 
many and important changes. Spain, which had 
long lain prostrate, arose in all the vigour of early 
manhood : the ravages of a long and wasteful war 
disappeared ; and even so early as 1718, a fleet 
was seen in her ports outnumbering that of 
Philip II. 

How were these changes brought about? The 
answer is clear and simple. Guided by so ex- 
perienced a preceptor as Louis XIV, the new 
monarch of Spain shaped his conduct according 
to two leading maxims : first, to avoid the errors 
of the Austrian dynasty ; secondly, to adapt his 
measures and policy to the usages and even the 
prejudices of the people he was called upon to 
govern. By becoming a patriot king, he healed 

* Ferdinand VII. went a step further than the weak and 
distrustful Charles; and not only disposed of the crown bj 
testament, in opposition to a well-known law, enacted for the 
general settlement of Europe and recorded in the 6tatute4K>ok 
of Spain, but also prevailed on England and France, rivals in 
the days of Charles, to uphold his folly. 
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rankling wounds, and prepared the way for that 
regeneration, the progressive workings of which 
continued until the French revolution destroyed 
the equilibrium established in Europe. Philip 
Vth's policy was judicious, his wishes ardent and 
his intentions sincere. He studied his adopted 
country, and his eai-s were open to salutery coun- 
sels. Sometimes he became the victim of in- 
trigues and squabbles — often was he thwarted by 
the ndbles ; but his main purpose was fixed, and 
all enlightened Spaniards agree that to him they 
are indebted for the revival of the ancient consti^^ 
tutions of the several divisions of the monarchy. 
The accession of the Bourbons unquestionably 
saved Spain from total ruin ; and nevar was this 
fact so generally avowed by the reflecting inha- 
bitants as at this moment. 

He gave the first proof of consideration for the 
feelings of his subjects in the respect which he 
evinced fcH- the ancient institutions* He was re- 
ceived at Madrid with the enthusiasm so natural 
to a sen^tive people who had seen foreigners pr^^ 
sume to partition their country as emperors di- 
vide the spoils of a battle-field. They looked 
upon the Duke d'Anjou not only as the rightful 
heir« but also as a necessary instrument to save 
them from degradation ; and the more he was 
persecuted by those who Itad an interest in pla- 
cing another sovereign over them, the more they 

e2 
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dung to him — ^the more were they disposed to 
make every sacrifice in his favour.* 

The moment his arrival was known in the pro- 
vinces, congratulatory letters were sent up from 
the municipalities and ecclesiastical chapters of 
Castile, Leon, Catalonia, Valencia, Aragon, and 
Navarre, asking permission to despatch deputies to 
do homage and acknowledge his title. Philip was 
much affected by these demonstrations of regard ; 
but, as his ordinance distinctly asserts, aware that 
the provinces were groaning under a weight of 
taxes and had every prospect of an arduous con- 
test before them, he felt reluctant to expose them 
to the expenses of a formal convocation of the 
Cortes for the mere purpose of performing a 
ceremony which could be safely delayed to a 
more favourable moment. He therefore ordained 
the cities of Castile and Leon to send up their 
proxies to the deputies already in Madrid. The 
meeting took place April 8th, 1701, and was 
conducted with all the usual forms. It was not» 
perhaps, so full an assembly as usage required ; 
but the Spaniards gave the king due credit for 
his sincerity and good wishes. Particulars of the 
sitting are given in the Diario of the Marquis de 

* This is evident, not only from a careful perusal of the 
ComerUarios of the Marquis de San Philipe, but also from the 
Diario of the Marquis de Rivas, and other contemporaneous 
authors, as well as the impressions remaining in the minda 
of modern Spaniards acquainted with the history of their 
country. 
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• 

Kivas ; from which it appears, that, among other 
things, the king confirmed and swore to preserve 
to the cities and towns their rights and privileges, 
whilst the deputies, in the name of their consti- 
tuents, acknowledged him as their lawful and 
liege sovereign. 

By this act the old constitution was revived, 
and a new compact between the king and his 
subjects sealed. The Marquis de Villena pressed 
the council to have the Cortes convened, for the 
correction of abuses and the formation of new 
laws better adapted to the spirit of the age, urg- 
ing that enactments would be willingly obeyed 
if promulgated with the advice of the estates ; but 
the moment was deemed unpropitious. Those of 
the opposite opinion were perhaps right, as pre- 
parations were already making on all sides for a 
fierce struggle. In December 1701, Philip pro- 
ceeded to Barcelona, where he assembled Cortes. 
This was a novel and stirring event, the Cata- 
lonian estates not having met for a number of 
years.* At the opening, Philip stated his motives 
for convoking them, and received a donation of 
money. The ancient privileges of the prin- 
cipality were confirmed, and fresh ones granted ; 
but no measure of general utility was adopted. 
In the mean while, the queen assembled the 

• Philip IV. convened them in 1606 ; but, intestine troubles 
arising, he was obliged to prorogue them till 1682, when he pre- 
sided at their opening. 
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Cortes af Ars^pn, where she presided by the 
king's special appointment during his absence 
In Italy, for which precedents were quoted. On 
opening the session, she told the estates that she 
came to receive thdr oath of fidelity, as well as to 
confirm, moderate, or correct their fueros and laws, 
as ipight be thought expedient.* 

Before proceeding further, it may be proper to 
premise, that when Philip V. reached his adopted 
country, he found it politically divided into four 
great sections, viz. : 

1st Castili^<^including Leon, Galicia, i^turias, 
Murda, Andalusia and Granada, with the lord- 
ships of the Basque Provinces and Molina.t 

♦ These transactions are also preserved by the Marquis de 
RiTas, as well as ia the archives of Zaragoza. 

t The Kings of Castile have been Lords of Molina since 1293, 
when this lordship was incorporated with their crown by the 
will of Do&a Blanca Alfonso de Leon, sister to the spouse of 
Sancho the Brave. It stands in the province of Guadalajara, and 
has a district containing eighty smsjl towns and villages, thirty- 
two leagues £. of Madrid. The city of the same name, in the 
Centre of the lordship, has a population of four thousand souls, 
surrounded by strong walls and old fortifications. In ancient 
times it waa an important place, oflen resisting both the power 
of Aragon and Castile. The buildings are still in a ruinous 
state, having been burnt by Napoleon's order in 1810. It for- 
merly had a vote in Cortes, as mentioned in the Chronicle of 
AloQzo XI, and gave title to the King of Castile's eldest son. 
The history of this lordship was written by D. Diego Portocar- 
rero, who inserts a number of early grants, wills, &c It is now 
governed by a mayor, and is dependent upon the Bishop of Si- 
guensa in ecclesiastical matters, and upon the Governor of New 
Castile in everything that relates to the military. 
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And. Aragon, joined with Valencia and the 
Balearic Islands. 

3rd. Catalonia, annexed to the crown of Aragon* 
4th. Navarre, still retaining its ancient institu-« 

tiODS. 

During the war of succession, Aragon, Val^encia^ 
and Catalonia took part against Philip V, and 
after the hattle of Ahnanza fell into his hands. 
Whether the constitution cff Aragon bad become 
an object of jealousy to the crown, or a disposition 
was felt to punish the natives for their alleged 
infidelity, matters little in the present inquiry. 
Certain it is, that, after a warm discussion in the 
cabinet, it was resolved to deprive the Aragonese 
and Yalencians of their fueros; and accordingly, 
under date of June 29th, 1707, Philip V. issued 
an ordinance,* of which the introductory clauses 
are subjoined : 

" Considering that the kingdoms of Aragon and 
Valenda have, through the act of rebellion com* 
mitted against me contrary to their oath of fide- 
lity, lost all their fueros, privileges, exemptions, 
and liberties which they enjoyed, &c : — And the 
absolute dominion of the said kingdoms belonging 
to me, since, besides being comprehended in the 
rest which I so legitimately possess in this mon- 
ardiy, the just right of conquest is now added : — 
And considering also that one of the principal at* 
tributes of sovereignty is the imposition and abro- 
* RecopUaciany torn. iii. lib. 8. tit. 2. auto 8. 
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gation of laws, which, through the changes in times 
and habits, I could consistently vary without the 
weighty and well-founded motives and circum- 
stances concurring thereto: — Wherefore, as regards 
Aragon and Valencia, I have, as well for these 
reasons, as because it is my wish to reduce my 
kingdoms of Spain to an uniform standard in laws, 
usages, customs, and tribunals, in order that they 
may be equally governed by the laws of Castile, 
deemed it expedient to abolish and entirely abro- 
gate all the aforesaid fueroSf privileges, practices, 
and customs hitherto observed in the said king- 
doms of Aragon and Valencia, it being my will 
that they be reduced to the laws of Castile," &c. 

A subsequent ordinance, dated July 29th in 
the same year, recites that, "as many of the cities, 
towns, and places of the said kingdoms of Aragon 
and Valencia, as well as many individuals, both 
clergy, seculars, and nobles, had conducted them- 
selves loyally, and on account of their constant and 
tried fidelity experienced the loss of their property 
and persecutions : — And this being notorious, and 
it not being my wish to punish as delinquents 
those whom I know to have been loyal, in order 
that my intentions may be more clearly under- 
stood, I hereby declare that the greater part of the 
said nobles, &c. only yielded to the irresistible force 
of the enemy when they could no longer defend 
themselves, and did not violate their fidelity: — 
Wherefore they shall retain all the privileges, &c. 
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which they had obtained^ &c. excepting as regards 
the govemment, laws, ^uAfueros of the said king- 
doms,'* &c. This was followed by subsequent de- 
crees; one ordering stamps to be introduced into 
Aragon and Valencia, another ordaining the per- 
sonal and local immunity of the Church to be 
maintained, a third establishing the rights of the 
order of Calatrava, and a fourth providing for the 
erection of a high court of justice at Zaragoza. 

The chancery of Valencia was also reduced to 
an audiencia, and in both provinces the administra- 
tion was assimilated to that of Castile, in everything 
connected with the criminal legislation, receipt of 
taxes, municipal regulations, and the levy of troops. 
At the time this was considered an abrupt and in- 
judicious step on the part of Philip V, if not an 
act of injustice. The Dukes of Medina Sidonia, 
and Montellano, together with the Count de 
Frigiliana, warmly opposed it in the council ; but 
the advice of the French minister, M. Amelot, 
supported by Ronquillo and the Dukes of Veragua 
and San Juan, prevailed. Catalonia and the Bale- 
aric Islands were subsequently put upon a similar 
footing. The ordinance relating to the former, 
dated January I6th, 1716, contains the following 
remarkable introduction: "Having, by my decree 
of the 9th of last October, announced that, with 
divine aid and the justice of my cause, I had by 
arms pacified the principality of Catalonia, and it 
devolves to me of right there to establish a govern- 
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ment and take such measures as may enable tlie 
inhabitants to live in peace/' &ce.* The Aiagonese^ 
Catal(HiianSy and Valencians were thus deprived of 
the most essential c^ their fueros, without a re^ 
monstrance or protest. They made this great 
sacrifice for the public welfare ; but it would be a 
foUy to suppose they are satisfied. It is needless 
to remark, that since this period their deputies^ 
few in nurnb^ and convened by no established 
rule, have sat in the Ccvtes of Castile. 

On the 7th of April 1709, the Cortes ac- 
knowledged Philip's son Louis presumptive h^ 
to the throne. On this occasion, the represent 
tatives of Aragon sat for the first time with those 
of Castile in Cortes. The king's attorney-general 
demanded real possession to be given to Louis, as 
Prince of Asturias, of his domains, to hold them 
in entire sovereignty and independence, as waa 
done in 1S88 with Prince Henry, son of John I, 
when he espoused Catherine, daughter of the 
Duke of Lancaster ; the same rule having been 
afterwards observed by John II. towards hia son 
Henry IV. This demand was negatived, and 
the king frankly told that the title only ought 
to be given to the prince^ it being dangerous to 
acknowledge two sovereigns within one realm, as 
the insurrection of Henry IV. against his father 
amply proved. 

In 1714i, after a long and expensive war, the 

* RecopUaciany torn, ill lib. 3. tit. 2. auto 16. 
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negotiations fpr the settlement of a general peace 
were transferred to Versailles, where the material 
pomts in dispute were arranged by Bbliogbroke 
and Torci. Philip V. was required to renounce 
hia daims to the French crown ; and Lord Lex** 
ington, as British envoy, proceeded to Spain to 
witness the ceremony. The renunciation was 
first made before the council, in presence of his 
lordship, and then in Cortes expressly ccmvened. 
At this meeting the representatives of twenty- 
seven provinces, cities, and towns were present ; 
viz. Burgos, Leon, Zaragoza, Granada, Valencia, 
Seville, Cordova, Murcia, Jaen, Galida, Sala* 
manca, Catalonia, Madrid, Gkiadalajara, Tarra<* 
gona, Jaca, Avila, Fraga, Badajoz, Falenda^ 
TcN*o, Peixiscola, Borja, Zamora, Cuenca, Valla^ 
dolid, and Toledo. 

These were no longer the Cortes of Castile, 
but a mixed and more general assembly. The 
exclusion of the Austrian dynasty was next agreed 
to, by the house of Savoy being called to the 
Spanish throne in ca&e of failure in the issue of 
Philip V, agreeably to a requisition on the part 
of England. A new rule of succession was also 
established, calculated to obviate the union of the 
two crowns; a point previously settled by the 
British and French negotiators, and formally sti- 
pulated in article 11 of the Treaty of Utrecht.* 

* Artide 11. — *' But whereas the war which is so happily 
ended by this peace was at tlie begiBning undertdten, and was 
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After the ratification of the Cortes, the new ]&w 
of succession was promulgated, under date of 
March lOth, 1713, with all the usual formalities, 
and entered on the statute-book of Spain, headed 
with these words : " Forms to be observed in the 
succession of males to these kingdoms." 

Till this period no general rule of succession 
existed in Spain: the manner in which the se- 
veral sections became united in the persons of 
f^erdinand and Isabella did not indeed admit of any 
such provision. The new mode of transmitting 
the jus corona might be contrary to the Castilian 
usage, but it was agreeable to those who had 
secured the throne to Philip ; and by this means 
it was also hoped that the chances of war would 
be diminished. The new law was besides an ad- 
carried on for 80 many years with the utmost force> at immense 
charge, and with almost infinite slaughter, because of the great 
danger which threatened the liberty and safety of all Europe 
from the too close conjunction of the kingdoms of Spain and 
France: And whereas to take away all uneasiness and sus- 
picion concerning such conjunction out of the minds of people, 
and to settle and establish the peace and tranquillity of Chris- 
tendom by an equal balance of power, (which is the best and 
most solid foundation of a mutual friendship, and of a con- 
cord which will be lasting on all sides,) as well the Catholic 
King as the most Christian King have consented, that care 
should be taken by sufficient precautions that the kingdoms of 
Spain and France should never come to be united under the 
same dominion, and that one and the same person should never 
become king of both kingdoms : And to this end his Catholic 
Majesty has for himself, his heirs and successors, most solemnly 
renounced all manner of right, title, and pretension to the crown 
of France." 
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ditional guarantee to the stability of general 
peace; confirmed the exclusion of the Austrian 
dynasty, at that moment a matter of general ex- 
ultation to the Spaniards ; and, moreover, satisfied 
the maritime powers which had hitherto opposed 
Philip's accession. It is by virtue of this law, in 
force one hundred and twenty years previously 
to Ferdinand Vllth's attempt to abolish it by a 
simple act of his own, that his brother claims the 
throne, in preference to the female line : and as 
England was a leading party to the stipulations 
ratified by the peace of Utrecht, it is a flagrant 
violation of public faith to assist in their subver- 
sion, and disgraceful to us, as a nation, to allow 
the employment of fraud in order to perpetrate a 
wrong, the melancholy effects of which are likely 
to entail upon Spain years of agony and convul- 
sions.* 

Before the Cortes of 1714 closed, the Aragonese 
deputies presented a petition, praying to form 
part of the junta de milliones. That a due con- 
ception may be formed of the meaning of this ap- 
plication, it may be proper to remark, that in the 
r^ign of Philip II. the revenue not sufficing for 
his wants, in order to enable him to carry on the 
war against England and repair the loss of the 

* I have entered at full length into the formation of the law 
of Philip y. and the causes which led to it in a pamphlet 
entitled « Spain, or Who is the lawful Successor?" (London, 
1834.) 
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grand Armada^ the Cortes granted him a subeady 
of eight millions o£ ducats^ payaUe in six years, 
and leviable on six articles of consumption, tiz^ 
wine, vinegar, oil, meat, soap, and candles. In the 
Cortes of l639f this subsidy was increased to 
twenty-four millions, and, after various modifi^ 
cations, became a permanent tax, assessible only 
in the twenty-^two provinces of Castile and Lteon, 
and payable by the clergy, agreeably to a bull of 
Clement X, dated Dec. 9th, 1668. It was how-^ 
ever agreed that it should be renewable every six 
years : and in order to obviate the necessity of 
the Cortes meeting, a deputation of five Castilian 
delegates was left in the capital, to whom the 
commission of the periodical renewal was con-» 
fided. This deputation was eventually converted 
into a kind of board for the assessmoit and col^ 
lection of the tax, with a regular office, called la 
Mia de millumes. 

Regulations were formed for the guidance of 
this board, with which the Aragonese deputies 
wished t)o be incorporated. The Castilians ol>- 
jected, on the plea that they did not pay this 
charge ; but the objection was overruled and the 
Aragonese and Yalencians admitted, it being 
contended that their provinces paid equivalait 
taxeis. A deputy from each was accordingly' 
cbosen and added to the board. In 1715, Phifip 
V. published a soies of regulations for the admi- 
nistration of the revenue, when the council of 
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finance assumed a new form» and the $ala ie ml- 
limes was blended with it.* 

Particular notice is taken of this incident, be^ 
cause it has been argued that this manifestation 
on the part of the Aragonese to become incorpo* 
rated with a Castilian board, established merely 
for economical purposes, amounted to an acqui* 
escence in the privation of their rights and liber- 
ties, forcibly effected by Philip IL in 1699* 
During the reign of Philip V. the estates of Ara- 
gon ceased to meet ; but it was by deputies from 
that section being convened to the general assem- 
bly, on the principle of convenience and economy. 
Since that period^ the administration of Aragon 
has been assimilated to that of the Castilian pro^ 
vinces, except in the payment of the provincial 
rents. 

In 1760, Charles III. succeeded to the Spanish 
crown, and from this period to 1789 no meet- 
ing of the Cortes took place; but in that year 
Charles IV. wishing his son, afterwards Ferdi^ 
nand VII, to be acknowledged, writs were ad- 
dressed to the cities having a voice in Cortes^ 
directing them to send up deputies to do homage 
and take the oath of allegiance to the prince, and 
also *^ to treat of other matters, should they be 
proposed" The representatives of thirty-seven 
cities and one town accordingly met, Septem- 

* Vide Le^es de RecopUacioifh vol, iii. lib. 9. tit. 2. &utos I, 
% 3, and 4. 
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ber 14th, 1789, to the number of seventy-six, and 
the ceremony of the opening was performed with 
the usual formalities. A special meeting was 
afterwards ordered, and the deputies being bound 
to secrecy, they were told that their concurrience 
was wished to vary the law of succession as it 
then stood, by revising law 2, title 5 of the 
Partidas, whereby females succeed to the crown 
on a par with males. By this most extraordinary 
stratagem, the proposed measure was carried, and 
the Cortes petitioned Charles IV. to have a law 
passed to the effect desired. 

To the petition Charles appended the follow- 
ing answer, bearing the date of Madrid, Septem- 
ber 30, 1789 : " I have adopted the resolution, 
pursuant to the accompanying petition, enjoining 
the greatest secrecy to be kept for the present, 
this being expedient for my service.'* This reply 
being communicated to the meeting, a fresh pe- 
tition was submitted to the king, praying him to 
adopt the usual formalities, in order that the old 
law might be observed in preference to the new 
one. To this the subjoined was returned : " I 
answer you, that I will ordain those of my coun- 
cil to issue the pragmatic sanction usual in such 
cases, bearing in mind your petition and the 
opinions thereon taken." Here the matter ended; 
the deputies dispersed, and, being bound to se- 
crecy, the whole affair was buried in oblivion. 
No new law was enacted, and that of Philip V. 
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continued in force, as may be seen from the seve- 
ral editions of the Leyes de Recopilacion, published 
during the long reign of Charles IV. It after- 
wards appeared that the monarch wished to be 
provided with powers to change the rule of 
succession in favour of his eldest daughter Char- 
lotte, in case Prince Ferdinand, then sickly, did not 
survive. Of this power, unconstitutionally grants 
ed and rendered obsolete, Ferdinand VII. forty- 
four years afterwards availed himself, in order 
to bar the rights of his brother and secure the 
throne to the Princess Isabel. 

Having now brought our notice of the legis- 
lative proceedings of the Cortes down to recent 
times, it may be interesting, in the way of further 
illustration, to subjoin some account of their 
comx>osition, mode of assembling, and ceremonies 
observed at their opening, in the four principal 
divisions of the kingdom, without however in- 
dulging in any remarks beyond the constitution 
of Castile. This is the chief section, and its 
laws have at least practically and in the progress 
of time superseded those of the rest, with the ex- 
ception of Navarre ; a proof that the several king- 
doms are still held together by slender ties. 
This is a delicate subject ; but it ought not to be 
overlooked. The inhabitants of each section have 
strong prejudices, and are actuated by local in- 
terests, as well as by past examples ; and they labour 
under many of the defects which mark the fede- 

VOL. I. F 
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rative principle. If, therefore^ the bond of union 
is weak or precarious, it ought to be strengthen-^ 
ed. At all events, on a review of the subject 
it will appear evident that a more general assimi- 
lation between the several divisions constituting 
the monarchy must be effected, not by violence, 
but by mutual consent and compromise, before 
tranquillity can rest upon a secure basis. 

In Spain, as with us, the king is the fountain 
of honour — the supreme judge of merit. He 
holds the prerogative of distributing rewards and 
appointing to offices ; he watches over the ad- 
ministration of justice and the maintenance of 
order, and is the guardian of the lives and pro- 
perty of his subjects. He declares war and makes 
peace — the armed force is under his control— he 
can raise forces at home with the consent of the 
Cortes, but cannot introduce foreign troops;* 
neither can he alter any fundamental law of the 
land, nor administer justice according to any other 
forms than those prescribed in the statute-book. 
Finally, he requires the approbation of the na- 
tional council as a sanction to his measures, and 
depends upon the resources supplied to carry 
them into effect. 

In Castile the right of legislation was divided 
(a peculiarity which we value as one of the ex- 

♦ Charles I. was obliged to dismiss his Flemish soldiers and 
courtiers, as our William III. was his Dutch guards, though 
they had been instrumental in consolidating his throne. 
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eellences of our own con8tituti<»i), and till the 
reign of Charles I« this right was preserved. In 
other Continental kingdoms the soyerdgn direct* 
ed the deliberations of his assistant councils only 
to such topics 1^ he pleased; but the Castilian 
Cortes, on the true model of a limited monarchy, 
called his attention to others, which they deemed 
essential to public welfare ; oft^i addressing him 
in firm and dignified terms, pointing out the 
errors of his government, remonstrating against 
what they considered injurious, and, in eases of 
wrong, urging redress. 

The composition of the Castilian Cortes, as pre- 
viously remarked, varied in different reigns, par- 
ticularly as regarded the clergy and nobles, upon 
whose legislative labours the Cronicas are sparing. 
The period, however, when the commons were 
admitted into the national assembly, their number, 
and the part they took in its deliberations, are suf- 
ficiently attested. Although the popular deputies 
were elected by the municipalities or chosen by 
lot from among the members, they consulted the 
interests of the other corporations as well as those 
of their own constituents. They were abo under 
some responsibility. On their return home, it was 
usual for them to meet their fellowKsitizens in the 
principal church, Xh^ market, or the town-hall, 
where tbey r^idered an account of their steward- 
ship. If they had betrayed their trust, they were 

F 2 
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visited with public indignation, which in some 
instances burst heavily upon the heads of de- 
faulters. 

The Castilian Cortes were early distinguished 
for their independence, and for the important part 
they took in the affairs of government; a course 
which produced the most beneficial effects upon 
society. Bx)bertson, (whose researches into the 
history of Spain were profound, considering the 
scanty materials which he possessed compared with 
those now attainable,) speaking of the reign of 
Charles V, does not hesitate to say, that *Hhe 
principles of freedon seem to have been better un- 
derstood at this period by the Castilians than by 
any other people in Europe;'* adding, "they* had 
acquired more liberal ideas with regard to their 
own rights and privileges, they had formed more 
bold and generous sentiments concerning govern* 
ment, and discovered an extent of political know- 
ledge to which the English themselves did not 
attain until more than a century afterwards.* 
Mr. Hallam, too,f observing that the primary and 
most essential characteristic of a limited monarchy 
is, that money can only be levied upon the people 
through the consent of their representatives, adds, 
— "This principle was thoroughly established in 
Castile; and the statutes which enforce it, the 
remonstrances which protest against its violation, 

* Hist Charles V. book iii. 

t State of Europe during the Middle Ages, vol. ii. c. 4. 
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bear a lively analogy to corresponding drcuin- 
stances in the history of our own constitution.'' 

The Castilian delegates were sometimes exclu- 
sively appealed to for money. They had the 
right of imposing taxes or otherwise providing for 
public exigencies, with the nature and extent of 
which they were made acquainted by the head of 
the executive. Constitutionally, therefore, the 
sovereign could not take away any part of the 
people's substance without previous consent, ex- 
pressed through their representatives; by which 
nieans economy was enforced, and a salutary con- 
trol exercised over the influence of the crown.* 
Direct taxes were seldom agreed to, as being con- 
trary to privileges.f 

The Cortes determined the succession to the 
throne, and had power to alter the ordinary rule. 
This fact is established by general pn^ctice, and 
recently exemplified by the settlement made in 
1713, and by Charles IV's appeal in 1789. In 
questions regarding regencies, they annulled wills 
and arrangements made by the deceased sovereign, 

* Ferdinand IV, in 1807, promised to raise no money beyond 
his legal dues ; and Alonzo XI, in 1328, bound himself never 
to cause any tax to be paid when it was contrary to privilege 
without the consent of the Cortes. 

t When a specific sum was required of the cities and towns 
by a vote passed in the Cortes of 1393, the municipality of 
Murcia replied that this demand was contrary to privileges; but 
as a proof of their readiness to serve the new monarch (Henry 
III.) without infrmging their charter, they sent up an equivalent 
in a splendid service of plate. 
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themselves designatmg the persons most suitable 
to a<3t as guardians to the minor. 

The justice or expediency of a war about to 
be undertaken, proposed matrimonial alMances of 
the royal family * treaties with foreign powers, 

* The marriage of Alonzo VIII, a.d. 1169, with Eleanor, eld- 
est daughter of Henry II. of England, was proposed by the Cortes 
of Burgos t and it is a curious faet, that two of the delegates 
and two bishops were the ambassadors sent to Guienne, where 
her royal parents then were, to negotiate this alliance. The 
particulars are recorded in the Cranica General, which, ac* 
cording to Moildejar and several other eminent Spaniards^ was 
written by Alonzo the Wise, great grandson of Alonzo VIII ; 
and the fact is so remarkable, the language so quaint^ and the 
compliments paid to the beauty, amiable qualities, and virtues 
of the English princess, SO delicate, that as a curious specimen 
of old Spanish the words are copied here. ** En estas Cortes 
de Burgos (dice) vieron los Concejos et ricos omes del Reyno, 
que era ya tiempo de casar su Rey : et acordaron de enviar 
demandar la fija del Rey D. Enrique de Inglaterra, que era de 
doce alios, porque sopieron que era muy fermosa, et muy 
apuesta de todas buenas costumbres. £ en esto acordaron 
todas que la envlassen pedir i su padre. Et ella avie nombre 
DoBa Leonor ; et los mensageros fueron luego escogidos de los 
mejores et mas honrados de la Corte ; et estos fueron dos ricos 
omes, et dos obispos omes buenos et de gran seso, et de muy 
gran entendimento, bastantes assaz para tal mensageria. Et 
estos metieronse en camino, et entraron en la mar, et passaron 
a Inglaterra. £ el Rey de Inglaterra, desque sopo aquello 
porque los mensageros ivan, plogol mucho, et rescibiolos muy 
bien, et fizoles mucha honra el et sus fijos, que adelante con- 
taremos ; et los mensageros pidieronle su fija para el Rey D. 
Alfonso su Senor ; et el se la otorg6 ; et dioles de sus dones : 
et enviola con ellos mucho honradamente : et ellos la troxeron 
con muy gran honra al Rey D. Alfonso & Burgos. Las bodas 
luego fUeron fechas muy ricas et muy honradas ; et fiieron 
luego yuntadas muchas gentes de todas partes de los Rey* 
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and various other matters of state policy, were 
also submitted to the consideration of the Cortes : 
in short, there was scarcely any measure of public 
importance on which they were not consulted. 
In the Recopilacion, or Statutes-book^ is a law of 

DOS de Castiella e de Leon^ et de todos los Reynos de £b- 
pana: et fueron fechas muchas nobrezas, et dadas grandes 
donas. Estas bodas deste nobre Rey D. Alfonso de Cas^ 
tiella et de la nobre Infanta Doiia Leonor^ fija del Rey de 
Inglaterra, fueron fechas en la era 1198 anos, et andaba en- 
tonces el aiio de la nascencia del Seiihor en 1166.anos/' After 
deacribiog the marriage ceremonies, -the queen is thus spoken 
of: — ** Esta nobre Reyna Dona Leonor departe aun la Estoria 
de sus bienes, et de las sus nobrezas ; et diz que fue palan- 
ciana, et asosegada, et muy fermosa, et muy mercendera contra 
las Ordenesy et mucho limosnera contra los pobres de DioSy 
muy amabre a su marido el Rey, et mucho honradera d todas 
las gentes cada uno en sus estados.^ Quien podrie contar las 
nobrezas^ et los compridos bienes que en ella avie/' 

The marriage was solemnised at Tarazona^ and Zurita fur- 
nishes the names of the persons sent by Alonzo to Bordeaux 
to receive the princess ; among whom was the Archbishop of 
Toledo; the Bishops of Palencia, Segovia, Burgos, and Cala- 
horra, together with several noblemen. The persons of the 
princess's suite are also named by him^ and consisted of the 
Bishops of Bordeaux, Poictiers> Angouleme, Perigord, and many 
English and French nobles. Among the clergy was the Dean 
of St. Paul's. The festivities were the grandest ever before 
seen in Spain, partly in compliment to our Henry, who was 
considered as the mightiest monarch in Christendom, and by 
the Spanish annalist called Invidissimo y siempre iriunfador. 
Many towns in Spain were assigned to the queen as her own 
patrimony ; among which were Burgos, Tudela, Penafiel, &c. 
and she also received a grant of one half of all that might be 
conquered from the Moors. From her own father she received 
the duchy of Gascony as her dowry, afterwards restored to 
Edward Prince of Wales, and son of Henry III, by Alonzo the 
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Alonzo XI, passed in 1328, with this clause: 
•* As, in the arduous affairs of the kingdom, the 
advice of our subjects is necessary, especially that 
of the deputies of our cities and towns, we accord* 
ingly ordain and command that on such occasions 
the Cortes shall be assembled and counsel taken 
of the three estates, as the kings, our ancestors 
were wont to do.*"* 

Throughout the sixteenth century, the Cas- 
tilian Cortes maintained a degree of firmness and 
courage really astonishing, when their compa- 
rative weakness is considered. On many occa- 
sions they fearlessly remonstrated against the 
arbitrary stretches of power ; and often complain- 
ed of unconstitutional proceedings on the part of 
the king, as well as of his officers. They were 
also the avowed champions of economy and re- 
trenchment. In the best times, they refused fresh 
subsidies, until assured that those previously 
granted had been properly expended. In 1559, 
they remonstrated with Philip II. on his wasteful 
expenditure, of which earlier examples might be 
quoted ; and there are repeated instances of the 
king exhibiting the state of his household ex- 
penses before he applied for fresh grants. 

Wise, as his sister's dowry, by deed, dated Burgos, May 1, 
1254. Eleanor endowed a chapel at Toledo, in honour of 
Thomas k Becket, almost immediately after her arrival in 
Spain. She was the mother of Queen Berenguela, renowned 
in Spanish annals, of whom mention is hereafter made. 
* Tom. i. p. 31, ed. of Philip II. 
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During the reign of Charles V» the commons 
cherished the recollection of pledges and charters 
which they hoped would have secured their li- 
berties^ solemnly reminding the destroyer of the 
nature of those guarantees under which they 
had been transmitted. By force, or by artifice, 
the liberties of the Spanish people were gradually 
taken away, and the power of making, interpret- 
ing, and executing the laws, seized by the govern- 
ment. Thus was the balance destroyed ; but the 
people were no parties to this spoliation. They 
endured, yet did not consent. They felt the 
privation, though their emotions did not drive 
them to acts of popular fury. The flame of rational 
freedom was kept alive by recollections of the 
past and hopes of the future. They never lost sight 
of the general interests, and were sensible that 
their social condition might be ameliorated ; but 
they thought it better to trust to the combina- 
tions of the government, than seek redress by 
means of open insurrection. Till the reign of 
Charles IV, they were in some measure consoled 
for the loss of their Cortes by the mild and 
paternal government of the Bourbons. From 
1793 they were at war with France, and con- 
sequently had no time for the revival or im- 
provement of civil institutions by any other 
means than those placed at the disposal of go- 
vernment. 

In the following account of the composition of 
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the Cortes in the four principal divisions of the 
kingdom^ it has been thought necessary to refer 
to some modem standard of acknowledged au- 
thority, in preference to scattered records from 
various sources. The Royal Academy's definitions 
of the Cortes of Castile and Navarre, given in the 
present tense, and those of Aragon and Catalonia 
described in the past, are therefore adopted.* 
No authority stands higher. The great object is, 
to remove doubts by diffusing the light of truth. 
Ignorance, whether in religion or politics, is a 
source of turbulence, confusion, and suffering. 
To no country can this truism be so justly applied 
as to Spain. 

" The Cortes of Castile are the assembly of the 
three estates of the realm, clergy, nobles and 

* Diccumario de la Lengua CasteUanOy por la Heal Aca- 
demia; Madrid, 1817. This academy was founded in 1713 by 
Pltilip y, on a plan formed by the Duke de Ascalona, better 
known as the Marquis de Villena and Viceroy of Naples, a man 
well versed in the literature of his country. He became ac- 
quainted with the leading savans of the day, and was an ob- 
servant traveller. He traced his project for a general academy 
by following the division of sciences marked out by Lord Ye- 
rulam. The first labours of this establishment were however 
confined to the construction of a new dictionary, which in 
1817 had gone through five editions. The Academy of His- 
tory was also established by Philip V, as the Institute says, 
<< for ihe purpose of purging the national history from the 
fables which degrade it," and its labours have been valuable 
and extensive. The best Cronicas have been published by its 
members, with useful notes. To these two establishments 
the literature and history of Spain are much indebted. 
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people, convened by the king to deliberate upon 
matters of importance. The ecclesiastical estate 
is composed of the archbishops and bishops, c^ 
wh(Mxi the Archbishop of Toledo is the head. 
That of the nobility includes the grandees^ titu- 
lars, and some knights enjoying this hereditary 
priTUege. The people, or commons, are repre- ' 
sented by the procurators, or deputies of the king- 
doms, cities, and towns having a voice in Cortes ; 
viz. the kingdoms of Burgos, head of Castile, 
Leon, Granada, Seville, Cordova, Murda, Jaen, 
and Toledo. The cities are, Valladdid, Segdvia, 
Salamanca, Avila, Toro, Zamora, Cuenca, Soria, 
Guadalajara, and the town of Madrid; also, in 
modem times, Galicia^ with the name of a city.'' 

The Cortes being assembled, the king, seated 
under a canopy and attended by his council and 
the camara of Castile, announces the motive of 
the meeting ; and by his command, the secretary 
of the camara of Castile reads a statement of the 
matters to be taken into consideration. The com- 
petition between Burgos and Toledo follows. The 
first deputy for Burgos answers in the name of 
the kingdoms, and asks the king's permission to 
sit with the president of the council and assist- 
ants, to deliberate upon what has been submitted 
to them. With the royal permission each estate 
meets separately, and all afterwards agree on a 
reply by previous communication with each other. 
The deputies exhibit the burdens and injuries 
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experienced by the people aiid pray for remedies. 
The Cortes end by accomplishing the object for 
which they were convened ; such as taking the 
oath to the Prince of Asturias as heir to the 
crown, or other important matters. Before they 
close, the king is held to make answer to the 
petitions of the deputies, by adopting correspond- 
ing measures* In ancient times, there were some 
variations. 

" In Aragon, the Cortes were the general meet- 
ing of the four estates representing the kingdom : 
first, clergy ; second, nobles, anciently called ricag 
hombres ; third, the equestrian order ; and fourth, 
the universities or towns. These four branches 
enjoyed the right of being convened; but this 
was not always done, as the clergy were not ad- 
mitted till the year 1301. This branch consisted 
of the Archbishop of Zaragoza, the bishops of the 
kingdom, some abbots and priors, the Castellan ^ 
of Amposta, and the head Commander of Montal- 
van.f Of the nobles and equestrian order, no 
fixed scale can be given. It is only known that 
among the first, the heads of the eight privileged 

* * Castellan is the same as Castellano, literally the governor 
of a castle, and only applied to the head of the order of St. 
John in Aragon. Amposta is a small town on the right bank 
of the Ebro, near its mouth, where in former times there was a 
castellany, or lordship belonging to a castle, with many com« 
manderies and several convents. It is an appendage of the 
crown of Aragon. 

t A small town in Aragon and the district of Alcafiiz. 
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houses were numbered ; and among the second, 
all the knights, whether convened or not. The 
women inheriting their husbands' rights could 
also name attorneys to sit for them, provided 
they were Aragonese. That of the universities 
was composed of the syndics of the cities, com- 
munities, and towns entitled to vote in Cortes, in 
which there was great variation. It is however 
established that, in latter times, this privilege was 
enjoyed by the cities of Zaragoza, Huesca, Tara- 
2ona, Jaca, Barbastro, Calatayud, Daroca, Teruel, 
Borja, Albarracin ; the town of Alcaniz ; the com- 
munities of Calatayud, Daroca, and Teruel ; the 
towns of Fraga, Montalvan, Monzon, Carinena, 
San Estevan de Litera, Tamarite, Magallon, 
Bol^a, Alquezar, Ainsa, Loharre, Mosqueruela, 
Murillo, Berbegal, Almudevar, Alagon, and Can- 
franc ; the representatives of which usually took 
their seats in the order above set down. The 
cinco villas, or five towns, viz. Eg^a, Tauste, Un- 
<!astillo, Sos and Sadava, formed part of the estate 
of the nobles. 

•* The king only could convene Cortes, which 
was done by letters. He alone could preside at 
them ; or some person near of kin, after various 
protests and reservations, — such as his wife, son, 
brother, uncle, or son-in-law. The place in which 
they assemble must have at least four hundred 
houses, and be within the kingdom. The justi- 
dary of Aragon was the judge over the Cortes, 
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and executed all the corresponding acts of autho^ 
rity ; and among others, that of proroguing them 
before and after they began, by the king's com- 
mand. They could only be prorogued for some 
days ; and if the period exceeded forty, they were 
held as dissolved, as well as when the king ab- 
sented himself without having prorogued them. 

** The Cortes began by a proposition from the 
king, in which he explained the motives of their 
convocation and the services required ; when the 
archbishop replied in the name of the rest. After 
returning tlianks to the king, they conferred 
among themselves, and endeavoured to close the 
business in a manner conducive to the service of 
God and the king, and the welfare of his realm. 
Each branch deliberated separately, and commu- 
nicated with each other by means of ambassadors, 
or through the medium of persons named by the 
king. When all were agreed, a solemn embassy, 
composed of two persons from each branch, was 
sent to the king. The Cortes closed with the 
ceremony called celebracion del solioy as a sanction 
to all matters agreed upon. These were the 
Cortes peculiar to Aragon, in which Aragonese 
only took part. There were however general 
Cortes, substantially similar, at which Catalonians, 
Valencians, Majorcans, Minorcans, and, it is be- 
lieved, Sardinians and Corsicans, assisted. 

** Cortes in Catalonia were the general Congress, 
or legislative body of the principality, convened 
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by the king, and over which he presided in per- 
son. It was composed of the three orders in the 
state, clergy, nobles and people, there called bnu- 
zaSf or estamentos, arms,--or estates. The first con- 
sisted of the Archbishop of Tarragona, acting as 
president; eight suffragan bishops, twenty-two 
mitred abbots, the syndics of the nine cathedral 
churches, and the Grand Prior and Castellan of 
Amposta, of the order of St. John. The second 
consisted of die Duke de Cardona, president, and 
all counts, viscounts, barons, nobles, titulars, and 
knights beyond the age of twenty. The third 
was formed of the syndics of the cities of Barce- 
lona, Gerona, Lerida, Tortosa, Cervera, Balaguer, 
and twenty-four royal towns entitled to a seat 
In the Cortes held at Barcelona by Peter III. in 
1SI8&, the commons were admitted; and from 
that period, agreeably to the constitution of the 
principality, amounting to a social contract be^ 
tween the sovereign and the nation, each king is 
bound to take the oath on his accession, otherwise 
he is not to be acknowledged or proclaimed. 

" The Cortes of Navarre embrace ihe three 
estates, clergy, nobles or military orders, and the 
republics or universities. The first consists of the 
Bishop of Pamplona, president ; the Prior of Ron- 
cesvailes, the Grand Prior of the order of St. John, 
the Dean of the church of Tudela, the Vicar-ge- 
neral of the bishopric of Pamplona when a native, 
and the Abbots of Irache, Oliva, Leire, Iranzu, 
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Fitero, Urdax, and Marcilla, The nobles are per- 
sons of this class havhig a vote in Cortes, over 
whom the perpetual constable. Count de Lerin, 
presides, and in his absence the perpetual marshal^ 
Marques de CcMrtes. The rfepublics or universi- 
ties are represented by delegates from cities and 
towns over whom those from Pamplona preside. 

" To convene the Cortes of Navarre, the king 
issues a decree, declaring his resolution to hold 
general Cortes, therein to treat of and determine 
matters connected with his service and the public 
good. For this purpose he usually confers his 
powers on the viceroy, as his representative, who 
hands them to the deputation of the kingdom, and, 
if found conformable to the provisions of the law, 
they are returned to the viceroy, who fixes the 
place, day, and hour for what is called la apertura 
del solio, the opening of the throne, with which 
the Cortes commence. The viceroy assists with 
the twelve legates of the kingdom, four belonging 
to each estate, with the prothonotary and king-at- 
arms in front, when the royal powers and writs are 
read, together with the proposition submitted by 
the viceroy." 

The preceding outline of the progressive form- 
ation and proceedings of the Cortes down to their 
^sembly in 1789, though perhaps imperfect, will 
be found sufficiently correct and explicit to estab- 
lish the fact that the Spaniards possessed, from 
very early times, a constitution adapted to their 
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manners and habits — a constitution preserved in 
their history, registered in their statute-books, 
stored up in their memories, and, with some judi-. 
dous alterations and modifications, fully capable 
of being applied to modern times and exigencies. 
And yet some would have it believed that Spain 
possessed no constitution till one was framed at 
Cadiz in 1812 ; whilst others go so far as to as- 
sume that the Spaniards have hitherto been with- 
out laws or government, and that the task of legis- 
lating for them exclusively devolves upon those 
who lately seized the helm of state! 

On the contrary, it will be seen that from the 
time of the Goths, the Spaniards have been accus- 
tomed to take part in the administration of public 
affairs, to deliberate and decide upon matters of 
state policy, and to exercise a control over those 
appointed to govern them. Indeed no one who 
examines the numerous records still remaining of 
the ancient legislature of Spain, or reflects on the 
free and independent spirit of the people, temper- 
ed by sincere devotion and fidelity to the reigning 
prince, will venture to afiirm that the Spaniards 
had no constitution; or that the functions of the 
Cortes were undefined and their labours useless. 
Nor are modern Spaniards sunk so low as not to 
appreciate the value of the legacy bequeathed to 
them by their forefathers. In the opinion of the 
great majority, no comparison can be conceived 
more fraught with humiliation and regret than 
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that which they have had an opportunity of form* 
ing between the new and old institutions. 

The Spaniards had the advantage of early and 
good instructors in the art of government, from 
whom they copied all that was useful. Their 
first rulers, chosen by universal suf&age for their 
distinguished courage, virtues, and prudence, bore 
the character of indulgent masta's ; and it is evi- 
dent from the deeds achieved by the followers of 
Pelayo, that, in the infancy of the monarchy, ap- 
proved wcMTth diffused its salutary influence among 
all orders of the community. The necessary bond 
of union could not otherwise have been establish- 
ed. In an age of simplicity, few regulations were 
wanted to enforce subc^rdination and secure right 
The abuses of power at length led to the necessity 
of written laws, defining the duties of all, calcu- 
lated alike to check the selfishness of the ruler and 
the irregular passions of the ruled. 

As the social sphere enlarged, additional insti- 
tutions were devised, and their improvement left 
to the operation of time. In this manner the 
Iberian constitutions were brought to the stand- 
ard which they had reached towards the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century, the date at 
which the exemplifications above given of the 
practice of the Cortes commence. The multipli- 
city of records would render the task of carrying 
the research beyond that period extremely labori- 
ous, and it has not been thought advisable to trust 
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to the jadgment of commentators. Sufficient, 
however, has been adduced to show that although 
the four great sections of the kingdom had separate 
and independent constitutions, each differing from 
the other iti minor points, they were all based upon 
the same general principles. 

A leading feature in all of them was, that the 
approbation of the estates preceded the formation 
of a law, without which formality no new measure 
could constitutionally become a fixed rule. They 
were all equally favourable to the liberties of the 
subject With the exertion of Aragon and Nai- 
vatre, those liberties however did not rest so much 
upon a specific bill of rights, as upon declarations, 
made at various periods by the sovereigns, and 
immunities granted to cities and towns, not as 
mere emanations of royal favour, but as rewards 
for services performed — immunities which each 
new monarch was expected to confirm when he 
first met his subjects in parliament. 

Jealous as the Spaniards have always shown 
themselves of their rights and liberties — possess* 
ing a coni^titution capable, if properly administered, 
of conferring substantial bendits, and easily roused 
into action by the illegal or injudicious exercise 
of power, it appears astonishing that they endured 
With such apathy the loss of their institutions; 
particularly as Majar h^ereditas venit unicuique 
nostrum h jure et kgibus quam d parentibus^ was a 
maxim well known to their dvilians. .^^Generally 
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speaking, they are not experimentalists; yet, 
strange as the assertion may appear, there is more 
real republicanism in Spain than in any other part 
of Europe, except Switzerland. The Basque pro- 
vinces and Navarre, as will be hereafter shown, 
practise in their internal concerns republicanism 
in all its purity ; at the same time acknowledging 
that, situated as they are, the hand of a monarch 
alone can adequately protect them. 

The Spaniards have long been convinced that 
they could not exist as a nation under any other 
form of government than a monarchy. They are 
further sensible that to govern such a country 
as> theirs, the king must have great physical and 
moral power. Were it otherwise, he could not 
be a bond of union between so many discordant 
elements. Hence it is their interest that his 
power should be great, and his influence exten- 
sive. Their loyalty and devotion to the reigning 
prince are unbounded ; a feeling much strength- 
ened by the misfortunes of Louis XVI. and the 
other members of the Bourbon family. Since 
the accession of a new dynasty, the Spaniards 
have felt towards their sovereign that implicit 
confidence — that sincere love and reverential awe 
which never actuate the breast of one who is un- 
der the fear of either injustice or oppression. The 
drcfad of the calamities which befel their country 
during the war of the communities, the horror of 
the subversive principles let loose by the French 
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revolution, and their own natural discretion, re- 
pressed the feelings of indignation excited by the 
errors of Godoy's administration, and checked the 
ebullitions of popular resentment to which an-, 
other direction was afterwards given. 

Let the acts of the soi-disant liberals be tried by 
those tests preserved in the history of Spain, 
alniost every page of which reminds us of the 
Juntas, Councils, or Cortes, in which at first the 
officers of state, aided by the bishops, discussed 
the public interests, and provided for the public 
wants. This form of government was imperfect, 
yet legal, and as such was respected and cheerfully 
obeyed. Being found inadequate to the ends 
which civil associations propose to themselves, 
owing to the want of a popular representation, 
delegates at a more advanced period were added, 
and by this means the inclinations of the clergy 
and nobles to high pretensions checked. While 
yet the remnant of the Gk)thic nobles found 
shelter in the mountains of Covadonga,* it is 

* As a proof of the enthusiasm with which the Spaniards 
regard everything connected with their early history and in- 
stitutions, the following may be taken. The great Pelayo died 
in 737, and was buried in the church of St Eulalia de Velamio, 
in the Asturian district of Cangas ; and in the same tomb the 
body of his wife Gaudiosa was interred. Alonzo the Wise 
caused a small temple to be constructed on the summit of the 
Covadonga mountains, where the Spaniards had sheltered them- 
selves from the Saracens, and thither the bodies of Pelayo and 
his spouse were conveyed. This spot was for ages visited with 
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presumable that the institutions retained much of 
their primitive character^ and that even in those 
secluded regions, and amidst the cares of a press- 
ing war, they acquired some development, by the 
new compacts entered into when Pelayo and his 
associates were chosen leaders, and commissioned 
to re-conquer the country from the Moors. 

According to Ambrosio de Morales, these chief- 
tains covenanted with their retainers that the 
crown should be elective — that the king should 
adjudge to the state all that he might re-conquer 
7— that the state should be one and undivided — 
that the king should have no power to take away 
the property of his subjects by force, nor to judge 

profound veneration, and for its historical associations much 
esteemed. In 1775 the building was destroyed by fire ; an oc- 
currence deeply regretted by the Asturians, as well as in every 
other part of Spain. Charles III. formed the noble project of 
rebuilding it on a more magnificent scale, and the architect 
Ventura Rodriguez was chosen to carry his commands into 
effect. Jovellanos, whose researches in his native province of 
Astiurias reflect so much credit upon his memory, thus de- 
scribes the erection of this interesting monument : — " Rodrigues 
flew to Asturias, penetrated into the Auseban ridges, and there, 
whilst contemplating one of those grand scenes in which Nature 
sometimes delights to display her majesty, he is inflamed with 
^ thirst for glory, and prepares to contend with surrounding 
difficulties. He has before him a tent mountain half hidden 
in the clouds, at the bottom of which flows a torrent, denying 
access — a deep and narrow defile — overhanging rocks — blocks 
of mouldering granite, with streams gushing from the inter- 
stices, and indicating the mass of water collected within — trees 
which for ages had resisted the winter's blast>- ruins, caverns, 
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them unless with the eoncurrenoe'of twelve elders 
of the land ; — ^that these judges were to be natives 
of the province to which the culprit belonged — 
that without their advice the king should not 
declare war, make peace, or enter into alliances.^ 
Such weie the constitutive elemaits of that con- 
federation which afterwards became the nucleus 
of a great monarchy; and although these cove- 
nants were not then sanctioned by an award of 
the Cortes, they were nevertheless held binding, 
and considered as the basis of those dvil rights 
which the Spaniards possessed long before their 
neighbours. Conquests and progressive dviliza* 
tion recalled the councils, or Cortes, and gradually 

and precipices ; — such were the obstacles which he had to over- 
come. Nothing daunted his courage, or wearied his perse- 
verance. On a spot which man was almost forbidden to tread, 
by removing rocks and filling up chasms he forms a wide and 
majestic platform, approached by an easy ascent ; on one side 
he hangs a bridge to connect the lower mountain, and in the 
centre builds a substantial square pantheon, in the interior of 
which h^ raises a monument to the memory of the great Pelayc^ 
and on the top erects a magnificent temple, in the form of a 
rotunda, with a handsome vestibule and cupola, supported by 
isolated columns. This building he enriches with a beautiful 
tabernacle and adorns it with embellishments of the choicest 
Grecian order. What a wonderful contrast does this master- 
piece of art present, amidst all that nature can boast of wild, 
secluded, and appalling I" 

* This compact must have been made towards the year 
720. Is not then this the earliest instance of trial by jury, on 
record ; — ^at least earlier than that of our Alfred, which cor- 
responds to a period subsequent to the year 900 ? 
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the people acquired the benefit of representation ; 
first in local assemblies, or municipalities, and 
next in the general congress. 

Thus were the three orders in the state esta- 
blished, and the basis of a regular form of govern*- 
ment laid, in which the sovereign served as the 
intermediate or balancing power. Improvements 
followed practice ; but, taking the history of the 
Spanish Cortes only from the commencement of 
the fourteenth century, and consulting merely the 
few elucidations which it has been possible to ad- 
duce, it will appear evident that the people whose 
alleged oppression is, contrary to their wishes, 
made the plea for modem innovations and organic 
changes, through their delegates remonstrated 
against irregularities in the palace, wasteful ex- 
penditure, the excessive number of enq>loySs, 
the negligence of ministers, malversation of pub- 
lic funds, want of economy, defects in the ad- 
ministration of justice, arrogance and encroach- 
ments of the nobles, abuses of all kinds — ^in short, 
against everything that interfered with esta- 
blished right, or operated to the detriment of the 
public good. 

These remonstrances, it is true, bore the humble 
character of petitions ; but the prayer which they 
embodied, although expressed with becoming re- 
spect, was not the less firm and pointed, often 
partaking of that indomitable energy of character 
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— that severe and masculine vigour which distin- 
guished the Spaniards previous to the accession of 
the Austrian dynasty. However strong the lan- 
guage, no instance is on record of offence having 
been given, and the petitions were always sent back 
with a marginal reply written upon each.* For 
centuries this mode answered the ends of govern- 
ment, and the popular representation was as effect- 
ive as times and circumstances would allow. If 
it declined^ it was owing to the gradual abolition 
of the admirable institutions by which the muni- 
cipalities were regulated. According to the an- 
dent ordinances, and particularly the Leyes de 
Foro^ the assemblies appointed for municipal pur- 
poses consisted of a mayor, aldermen, jurats and 
elders, annually elected ;'f by which means a, fair 
representation was obtained — at least sufficiently 
so to answer the wants and satisfy the wishes of 
the country. From the accession of the Austrian 
dynasty, the foreign wars in which the Spaniards 
became involved, pressed so heavily upon the re- 
sources of the country, that almost every situation 

* The originals were preserved among the government re- 
cords, with a leaden seal appended to each, and copies, made 
by the chancery, duly attested and sealed with wax, afterwards 
furnished to the several cities and towns, under a guarantee 
that if any order was issued contrary to the rule therein estab- 
lished, it was to be obeyed^ but not carried into execution. 

f Alcaldes, regidoreSy juradoa y ciudananos cadaneros — 
Mayors, aldermen, jurats and citizens, or common-councilmea 
annually chosen. 
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of trust or emolument was offered for sale, or 
bestowed upon favourites. 

By this means the municipal offices in many in- 
stances became hereditary, and the people lost 
that share which they were accustomed to have in 
the national representation, which fell into the 
hands of nobles, or became the patrimony of pow- 
erful families.* The good effect of civil privileges, 
gained by sacrifices and prized as the best protec- 
tion to life, property, and free-^ency, was in this 
manner destroyed, and the respect for public 
opinion, which had always operated as a check 
upon the acts of the king and his ministers, ceased 
to have any influence. Then it was that the ten- 
dency of power to corrupt became most conspicu- 
ous. That harmony between the three orders of the 
state which had enabled the Spaniards to p^orm 
so many great and daring deeds also disappeared, 
each being actuated by a separate, if not opposite 
interest. The clergy, as it were forgetting that 
they formed a component part of the population, 
devoted themselves so entirely to the objects of 
their institution and the amassing of wealth, that 
they became an isolated body, having few sym- 
pathies with the other orders; while the nobles, 
unmindful of their origin and feeling no stimulus 

* From this abuse the regidoratos and veintmuUrias had 
their origin. The possession of these offices gave the right of 
wearing an uniform, which was also an attraction. 
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to exertion, sunk into the slothful enjoyment of 
pleasure, under the protection of their exemptions. 
The people, or the estado llano, were thus left to 
bear the burdens and carry on the drudgery of the 
public cause, disregarded by the two rival orders, 
and without any adequate remuneration to com- 
pensate their efforts. 

Still this change, which only dates from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, was not attri* 
butable to defects in the constitution ; but rather 
to the abuses of power, and the establishment of 
an oligarchy, which ended in a species of tyranny, 
hitherto unknown in th^ annals of Spain, founded 
on a ftdse and empty pride, gradually growing into 
insolence, outrage, and oppression. The Spaniards 
felt their altered condition, and assigned their mis- 
fortunes to the right causes. Even the comuneros 
of Castile did not demand new systems or new 
laws. Their complaints were directed against 
abuses of a modem kind. They rose and flew to 
arms because they were no longer able to endure 
the arbitrary conduct of the Flemish rulers, sent 
to insult them — because they were exposed to de- 
predations, and had been deprived of those safe- 
guards which the laws a^rded as a protection 
to their liberties. They confederated, not with a 
view to pull down the edifice of the constitution, 
but rather to restore it to that state to which it had 
been brought through the wisdom and experience 
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of their ancestors. A redress of grievances was 
the real motive of their rebellion. They claimed 
the restitution of civil and corporate rights, inti- 
mately connected with the constitution, and so in- 
separably bound with it, that together they con- 
siiered those rights must either stand or fall* 

Not so the liberals of the day. By the follow- 
ing outline of their political history at Cadiz, it 
will be seen that they constituted themselves into 
a legislative faction, and by a short bill repealed the 
whole statute-book. All its provisions they can-* 
celled by one sweeping measure — by a simple de- 
daration that they were the only source of power, 
and consequently that all laws hitherto enft^ted, 
no matter by whom, should be null, void, and of 
no effect; adding further, that the laws so annulled 
should be replaced by others of their framing. 
They preferred their own projects to the revival 
and gradual improvement of that constitution 
which the great body of the people held as indis- 
pensable to the honour, dignity, and safety of the 
state. Nothing escaped their immolating hands ; 
and by a system of legislation, of which they were 
the inventors, at the same time that they appealed 
to ancient precedents, a moderate monarchy as 
established by law was converted into a fierce de- 
mocracy : for such it will appear was the result of 
their labours, if the theory of the Cadiz Code, in 
reference to its operation, is regarded. All char- 
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ters by them were treated as waste parchment — 
all rights therein established at once extinguished. 
In an old and prejudiced country, abounding with 
privileged orders, they rushed into all the follies 
of republican liberalism. 

From 1820 to 1823, they again persisted in 
their old errors, and convulsed the country in pur- 
suit of a phantom. A third time they have risen 
into power, and although the Cadiz Constitution 
is dropped, thanks to royalist perseverance and -a 
new name given to its substitute, the object of 
the liberals and the ends by which they seek to 
obtain it are by no means dissimilar. 

• The same men who figured in 1812 and 1820 
now hold the reins of government, or move 
its springs. There is scarcely a new face among 
the reformers, now called Queenites. The scene 
is in Madrid, instead of Cadiz; and there the 
old performers, in new dresses, are strutting and 
fretting away their little hour, in pranks of power, 
in lawgiving, and in proscriptions. In conse- 
quence of encouragement experienced from 
abroad, they have acquired an energy equal to 
the parts which they are severally playing, and 
we see them equally eager to push the work of 
legislation, without a greater chance of their labours 
being accepted. They care nothing for the words 
of warning addressed to them in 1814 and 182S. 
The theatre is re-opened, and the political drama 
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proceeds. The two first acts developed the plot 
and made the audience acquainted with the merits 
of the performers;-^undismayed by previous fail- 
ures, they are rapidly proceeding with the third, 
and the catastrophe must come. 
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CHAPTER I. 

« 

Godoy's Rise. — His erroneous Policy. — Dissensions in the 
Royal Family. — The Invasion of 1808.— Prince Ferdinand 
charged with Treason. — A characteristic Trait of Don Car- 
los. — Plots and Counterplots. — Scenes at the Escurialand 
Aranjuez. — The Guards and Manchegans. — Attempted Flight 
of Charles IV. — An Affray. — Sympatiiies. — Spanish Gravity 
during a tumult. — Godoy's life saved by an incident. — Com- 
motion at Madrid. 

The calamities which befel Spain at the com- 
mencement of the present century are chiefly 
attributable to, the errors and ambition of the fa- 
vourite Godoy, who, in 1787, was a simple garde 
du corps, and, in 1792, a lieutenant-general, an ad- 
miral, a duke, a knight of the Grolden Fleece, and 
minister of foreign affairs. At a moment when 
men of talent and experience were most required 
to guide the public councils, the Counts de Aran- 
da and Florida Blanca had been dismissed to 
make room for an obscure upstart. Grodoy placed 
his country at the disposal of France against the 
wishes of Charles IV, and, when too late, sought 
to oppose the imperious demands of the jacobins 
of Paris. He incurred their anger ; and the easy 
advance of the French army to Miranda de Ebro, 
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in 1794, suggested to Napoleon, only a few years 
afterwards, the idea of marching to Madrid, and 
led him to suppose that Spain was then equally 
unprepared for resistance. 

While so many living witnesses can be yet ap- 
pealed to, it is singular that attempts should be 
made to palliate, if not defen^ the conduct of 
Godoy, by the publication of his Memoirs.* The 
current of public opinion cannot be changed by 
efforts of this kind. The treaty of Basle was 
the first humiliation to which Spain was condemn- 
ed under the administration of Godoy: that of 

* The author does not wish to insinuate that Don Manuel 
de Godoy was badly advised when he determined to publish 
his Memoirs. Quite the contrary. No man was ever more 
assailed than the " Prince of the Peace," and he was right to 
endeavour to extricate himself from the imputations cast upon 
him ; but, the question is, has he succeeded in rebutting the 
graver charges? In his attempt to defend himself he has, 
however, rendered a public service. Europe is indebted to him 
for the production of a large mass of important information, 
which otherwise could not have appeared in so authentic and 
complete a form. No one else possessed such a collection of 
records, and the value of the present makes the reader forget the 
source from which it comes. As far as foreigners are con- 
cerned, the acquisition obliterates the remembrance of the mi- 
nister*s errors, the consequences of which cannot now be re* 
paired, as it completes the series of administrative acts and 
social reforms, commenced under the Count de Aranda, con- 
tinued by Count de Florida Blanca, and afterwards by Godoy ; 
who, however, is not to be compared with his predecessors 
in point of talent. With the result of their labours we had 
already been made acquainted ; but there was a void in that 
portion of Spanish history, connected with the events which 
happened towards the close of last century, which is now 
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St. Ildefonso, negotiated in the following year, 
proved still more ignominious. He thereby not 
only acknowledged the legitimacy of the French 
republic, but also concluded with it an offensive 
and defensive alliance, among other things bind- 
ing Spain to furnish a fleet provisioned for six 
months. Charles IV, a Bourbbn, and a Catho- 
lic king, thus became the ally of jacobins and 
atheists — an associate with the murderers of Louis 
XVI. Through this disgraceful treaty, Spain 
in the sequel lost her fleet,* her commerce, her 
colonies, and nearly her independence. The insi- 

fiUed up. Florida Blanca himself, in writing the apology for his 
own administration, furnished an interesting picture of the 
reign of Charles III; and Godoy, imitating his example, 
although not impelled by motives quite so high, has given a 
delineation of the principal occurrences which marked that, of 
Charles IV, and the English reader will feel disposed to par* 
don that animosity on the part of a fallen minister which he 
evinces towards us. 

* According to the Estado General de la Real Armada^ pub* 
lished by authority in 1801, the royal navy of Spain, in the 
three marine departments of Cadiz, Ferrol, and Carthagena, 
then consisted as follows : — Ships of the line, sixty-four ; fri- 
gates, forty-two; corvettes, nine; xebeques, seven; storer 
ships, thirteen ; brigs, forty-one ; packet-boats, eight ; cutters, 
twelve ; schooners, twenty- one. According to the same offi- 
cial publication for the year 1817, the royal navy then was — 
Ships of the line, armed, one ; disarmed, nineteen : frigates, 
armed, seven ; disarmed, nine ; corvettes, armed, eight ; dis- 
armed, two: store-ships, one: xebeques, one: brigs, armed, 
fifteen ; disarmed, three : packet-boats, armed, one ; disarmed, 
onq: cutters, armed, three: schooners, armed, twenty-three; 
disarmed, nineteen. 
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dious and cautious manner in which the invasion 
by Napoleon was prepared, as well as the means 
and instruments by which it was accomplished, are 
too well remembered to require repetition. There 
are, however, some occurrences connected with 
the present inquiry and only imperfectly known 
to us, to which attention ought to be directed. 

Godoy's influence over the mind of Charles IV. 
would scarcely be credited, if so many proofs of 
the melancholy fact did not exist. In a country 
where the distinctions of birth are more powerful 
than in any other, uneducated and from compa- 
rative obscurity, the favourite suddenly rose to 
the highest honours.* Placed on an eminence 

* Godoy was first noticed at court as a good player upon the 
guitar, and singer of segftddiUas gradosas y picanies. His per- 
son, when young, was graceful, and his manners attractive. His 
first advancement was to the rank of exento in the Spanish 
Body Guards, inferior to alferez and higher than brigadier in the 
regular army, corresponding to a colonel of cavalry. He com* 
mands one of the brigades into which, by the peculiar orga- 
nisation of this corps, the companies are divided, and his duty is 
never to quit the side of the individual of the royal family 
whom it is his duty to guard. After this appointment, honours 
showered down upon him. In order that envy might not be ex* 
cited among the courtiers and the nobility, in consequence of the 
Godoy family being drawn from obscurity, it was semi-officially 
announced that he descended from the Gothic kings. The cun- 
ning Florida Blanca seeing that the favourite would soon tread 
upon his heels, told the king that it would be advisable to send 
young Godoy to travel, in order to improve those superior abili- 
ties with which nature had gifted him, this being the only means 
of formmg a statesman. The idea pleased the king ; but Florida 
Blanca did not long afterwards retain the seals of office. 
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which no incUvidual before attained, he was still 
ambitious of ascending higher. Looking forward 
with apprehension to the accession of the Prince 
of Asturias, the wily courtier solicited and ob- 
tained the king's niece in marriage, though he 
was wedded to another by whom he had children. 
Charles felt anxious to withdraw into private life, 
wearied out with the turmoils into which he had 
been dragged. Aware of his wishes and plans, 
Godoy endeavoured to secure the regency for 
himself, and with this view submitted queries to 
the Council of Castile. The latter energetically 
replied, that the prince, to whom an oath of alle- 
giance had been taken, was of age to ascend the 
throne, in case his father retired. 

From that moment, the Prince of Asturias and 
the Infante Don Carlos became objects of hatred 
to Godoy. Fearing their opposition and unable 
to succeed in his last design, he threw himself 
into the arms of Napoleon, and asked his protec- 
tion. The treaty pf Fontainebleau sealed this al- 
liance. An army of twenty-five thousand Spanish 
infantry and three thousand horse were placed at 
his new master's disposal ; a service for which the 
aspiring premier was to receive the sovereignty of 
Algarve and Alemtejo. Spain was thus literally 
sold to her enemy ; the delivery only remained 
to be completed. Here difficulties arose which it 
required caution to surmount. Napoleon stood 
in awe of the national character of the Spaniards, 
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who, he was well aware, were formidable so long 
as the royal family. remained at their head. He 
had calculated chances for some time befoYe, and 
the flattering* reports of his agents encouraged 
him to carry his schemes into execution. Still he 
could not divest himself of the idea, that local 
cu-cumstances were exactly the same as when 
Henry IV. said, " Spain was a country where a 
weak army must he beaten and a strong one 
starved.'* 

The revolting scenes which followed are on 
record. French legions were already within the 
Spanish territory, under pretext of marching 
against Portugal, when the expedient of charging 
the Prince of Asturias with treason was devised. 
The court was then at |;he Escurial, eight leagues 
from Madrid, and no apprehensions were enter- 
taihed of a popular commotion in his favour. 
Godoy's intended victim was arrested, and guards 
were placed within his apartment.* The confu- 

* The arrest took place under the following circumstances. 
In the evening of the 27th of October, and whilst the prince 
was riding out, one of Godoy's coadjutors entered his apartment, 
it being supposed that on that day the prince had received a 
letter from his ex-preceptor, Escoiquiz, inclosing one from Na- 
poleon, and, breaking open his desk, seized his private papers. On 
his return from shooting, these papers were mysteriously hand- 
ed to Charles IV. as proof of his son's guilt, and the good old 
man was induced to believe that. a plot was really hatching to 
dethrone him, by means of foreign aid, at the head of which was 
the prince. The king's jealousies and enmities being thus 
preyed upofa, and his angry disposition roused, he ordered the 
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sion to which an incident of this kind gave rise at 
the royal country residence, may be well imagined. 
The Infante Don Carlos, who had been exposed 
to the same persecutions as the prince, flew to his 
father's room, and, disregarding his violent temper, 
urged his brother's innocence, courageously de- 
nouncing his arrest as part of a plot to create dis- 
sensions among the royal family. The Infante 
Don Antonio, the king's brother, joined in his en- 
treaties ; whilst the demonstrations made by the 
guards, as well as by the Jeromite monks of the 
Escurial convent, clearly indicated the effect which 
this event would produce upon the public mind. 

arrest of his son and changed his attendants, some of whom were 
confined^ and among them the Duke del Infantado. The charge 
against the prince was however dropped, for prudential reasons ; 
but, early in November, a commission, composed of the president 
of the Council of Castile, and Counsellors Campomanes and 
Torres, was named to try his supposed accomplices ; who, after a 
full investigation, were all honourably acquitted. The seized 
papers produced in evidence, were a draft of a remonstrance, m 
the prince's handwriting, respectfully addressed to his father, 
complaining of Godoy's irregularities and urging his dismissal ; 
another paper, disapproving of his marriage with one of the blood 
royal ; a money-order from the Duke del Infantado ; some pencil 
drawings; cyphers with keys to them, and old letters of no mo- 
ment. It however did appear that the prince had consulted Na- 
poleon on a marriage project, for which he was blamed. French 
agents were implicated in this diabolical conspiracy ; and if it 
had succeeded, the Infante Don Carloa was to have been the 
next victim. This affair brought vengeance down upon the head 
of the president, who, when Bonaparte reached Madrid, was 
seized and sent a prisoner to Paris, where he died in the prison 
hospital. 
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On the 28th» the papers were handed over to 
the Marquez CavaUero, minister of grace and jus- 
tice ; and on the following day a meeting of all 
the high functionaries was held, and the papers 
were read. D. Arias Antonio Mon, ad interim 
president 6f the Council of Castile, expressed his 
belief that there was no criminality in the prince's 
conduct ; adding, that, at all events, he had a 
right to be tried and confronted with his accusers. 
This energetic demonstration sufficed to defeat 
the whole conspiracy. 

The firmness displayed by the two infantes and 
the president of the Council of Castile, checked 
the. king's impetuosity and caused him to pause. 
Godoy's master-plot was thus disconcerted ; but 
he retained, even to the last, his hold on the king's 
confidence. The spirited part which the Infante 
Don Carlos took in this affair endeared him to his 
admiring countrymen, and throughout the whole 
of that tremendous drama, of which this was 
only the opening scene, he behaved with equal 
promptitude and devotion. Fresh trials, how- 
ever, awaited both princes. Napoleon changed 
his tactics, and giving up Gk)doy, whose downfall 
after the late failure became inevitable, instructed 
his agents to make the most they could of the 
altered position of Prince Ferdinand. Godoy 
saw the storm gathering round his head, and con- 
vening a meeting of influential persons, such as 
he never before dreamt of consulting, he sub- 
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mitted the state of afi&irs to them, concealing 
nevertheless the principal causes which had placed 
the country in so frightful a situation. 

It was then, for the first time, that the in- 
fatuated favourite heard the language of truth, 
and became sensible of his errors. After a 
stormy debate, it was agreed that no other alter- 
native remained than to arm the nation en masse, 
and place the prince at the head of public affairs. 
However galling to his pride and destructive of 
his hopes, Godoy acquiesced in the plan, but 
deferred its execution, only sending off expresses 
to the Spanish commanders where French troops 
were stationed, to promote desertion and obstruct 
their movements by every occult means in their 
power. In the mean while, Isquierdo reached 
Madrid from Paris, and alighting at Godoy's 
house, informed him that Napoleon had resolved 
to seize upon Spain, that everything was ready, 
and that resistance would be fruitless; adding, 
that the royal family would do well to retire to 
Mexico, as the Prince Regent of Portugal had 
done to Brazil. 

This information increased Godoy's embarrass- 
ments ; but he agreed that Isquierdo should next 
morning accompany him to Aranjuez, whither 
the royal family had removed, in order that the 
whole might be submitted to the king. In the 
evening, Godoy called another meeting of the 
persons before alluded to, and laid before them 
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• 

the report brought by Isquierdo, when it was 
given as their unanimous opinion that the royal 
family should withdraw to Andalusia, the ports 
be opened to England, and every inch of ground 
disputed. Isquierdo*s* venality being well known, 
it was suggested that precautions ought to be 
adopted, in order to conceal from him the ulterior 
determination that might be taken in conse- 
quence of his arrival. He was, however, con- 
sidered a fit instrument to persuade the king to 
proceed to the south, and Godoy was again re- 
minded of the necessity of placing the prince 
at the head of the army. 

The same night the disposable forces in the 
capital were ordered to march towards LaMancha 
and Estremadura; but no other important step 
was taken. The next morning Godoy and Isqui- 
erdo proceeded to Aranjuez in the same carriage, 
where the accounts brought from Paris were 
laid before the king. It is believed that.Charles 
IV's confidence in Napoleon was not staggered 
by Isquierdo's recital ; whilst others, at the time 
in the palace, contend that the conclusion drawn 
after the interview was, that Isquierdo had been 
purposely sent to act a part in the eventful drama 
then preparing. Certain it is, that on descending 

* Isquierdo was the Spanish consul-general and Godoy's 
private agent in Paris. He was also the negotiator of the 
treaty of Fontainebleau, jointly with General Duroc, concluded 
Oct. 27th, 1807. 
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the palace staircase, he threw himself into a post- 
chaise waiting for him, and did not stop till he 
reached Paris, where, in all probability, he re- 
ceived a recompense proportioned to his service. 

The eyes of the whole country were now fixed 
upon Madrid, the occurrences at the Escurial hav- 
ing excited intense interest. Everybody exult- 
ingly anticipated Godoy's removal and disgrace. 
Perceiving so evident a change in public opinion, 
perhaps provided with suitable instructions, the 
French agents suddenly gave out that their troops 
were coming to dislodge the unworthy favourite, 
by raising the prince to the head of the govern- 
ment. The movement of the French in the di- 
rection of Madrid produced the long^xpected cri- 
sisi It now became necessary to act, no other al- 
ternative being left. The beautiful town of Aran-» 
juez, situated on the banks of the Tagus, seven 
leagues from Madrid, was filled with Manche- 
gans, who were obliged to sleep in the streets 
and public walks.* Although the place was 

* This is a spring residence, and perhaps the most beautiful 
of the four belonging to the royal family. The gardens are 
superb ; but they, as well as the interior of the palace, were 
exposed to a barbarous devastation during the war of independ- 
ence. Ferdinand VII, during the last years of his reign, spent 
large sums of money on the embellishment of this place of re- 
creation, the favourite haunt of Charles IV. The town, built in 
a semicircular form, and capable of accommodating twenty thou- 
sand persons, also suffered greatly in consequence of the ravages 
of the war. The erection of the palace was after the designs of 
Juan de Herrera, and not Viiiola, as some travellers have asserted. 
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thronged to excess, a mournful silence prevailed ; 
but every countenance was marked with ran- 
cour and distrust It seemed to be the eve of 
an awful visitation, from the fatal consequences 
of which an Omnipotent hand alone could save 
them. The French ambassador, constantly chang-^ 
ing his dress, was seen moving rapidly from 
one point to another, immersed in intrigues. So 
great was the disgust felt at his appearance as 
he passed the groups of Manchegans enveloped 
in their cloaks, that a single word from one in 
the prince's confidence would have produced a 
catastrophe of the most terrific kind. 

The palace gardens were constantly crowded 
with spectators, all looking anxiously forward 
to a denouement in which each was so deeply in- 
terested ; yet no one ventured to ask a question 
at the gates. Attempts had been made before- 
hand to divide tbe household troops, so as to ren- 
der them as unfavourable to the prince as possible. 
It was in fact thought by the officers themselves 
that their opinions were divided, when an inci- 
dent proved that the unanimity among them was 
much greater than they imagined. Some officers 
of the Spanish guards clashed with others of the 
gardes du corps, when, without any explanation, 
each party drew their swords, a contest ensued, 
and two were left wounded on the ground. The 
assailants virulently reproached the others with a 
want of attachment to the prince; a charge in- 
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stantly repelled in the most indignant terms. It 
was then ascertained that Godoy's intrigues had 
been ineffectual, and, for the first time, the seve- 
rity depicted upon the countenances of the Man- 
chegan peasants relaxed. 

Beauhamois now perceived that no other chance 
was left than to predpitate the favourite by ex- 
citing a commotion, in which he hoped to see 
the elder branch of the royal family involved. 
Godoy trembled, smitten by his conscience, and 
not unmindful that the people surrounding 
the palace thirsted for his blood. No language 
can adequately describe what passed in the in* 
terior of the royal residence. The function- 
aries stood aghast, no one venturing to offer ad- 
vice to the king, or transmit a single mandate to 
the provinces. Every one seemed spell-bound; 
yet nobody slept, day or night. The prince and 
his brother occupied the same room, dreading to 
show themselves, well aware that if they unsuc- 
cessfully made the smallest demonstration, their 
death-warrants were signed; or, in case they 
placed themselves at the head of the guards and 
Manchegans, they felt equally apprehensive that 
a general massacre must be the result, in which in- 
nocent and guilty might indiscriminately perish. 

Charles IV. suddenly ordered the travelling- 
coaches to be ready to take the Toledo road at 
eleven in the night of the 17th March (1808), 
and that the guards, commanded by Colonel 
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Godoy, the favourite's brother,* should hold the 
people in check, and follow the next day, escort- 
ing the valuables, archives, and servants; the 
instructions adding, that they were to meet at 
Toledo or Talavera, where the troops under the 
command of the Marquis del Socorro were arriv- 
ing from Portugal. This order the French am- 
bassador studiously interpreted so as to induce a 
belief that the Prince of Asturias and the Infante 
Don Carlos would be either murdered or for 
ever separated from the Spanish people. The 
guards and Manchegans took the alarm, Resolved 
to accompany the royal cortSge, and, in case of 
foul play, to defend the prince and kill Godoy. 
With this view, at nightfall drummers and trum- 
peters were posted near the palace and on the 
points leading to the road fixed upon, to make 
signal if any movement occurred. Whilst the 
preparations went on for the king and queen's de- 
parture, the prince and his brother remained in a ' 
state of painful anxiety as to their own fate, no 
official communication respecting the proposed 
journey having been sent to them. They, how- 
ever, privately learnt from an individual near the 
king's person that they were to be Jeft behind— a 
fact of which the people were totally ignorant : had 
it been otherwise, things most probably would have 

• D. Diego Godoy, in 1794, during the short war with the 
French, attained the rank of lieutenant-general, and at the time 
here alluded to was colonel of the guards. 
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taken a different turn. Godoy's fears hastened the 
moment of departure, and the coaches drew up 
at a quarter past ten. Scarcely had their majes- 
ties reached the first step of the staircase, when 
clarions were heard sounding ** bridles on" and 
drums beating alarm. Godoy was seized with 
terror, and the royal party returned to their rooms, 
more. dead than alive. A pause ensued ; and after 
some inquiries, they again attempted to descend 
the. staircase; and again were the clarions heard, 
shriller and with longer notes than before. The 
prince and the infante then left their apartment, 
and throwing themselves at the feet of their 
parents, implored them to suspend their journey 
that Jiiaht* The occurrences of this evening, 

* It was at the time stated and very generally believed, that 
on this occasion a warm altercation took place between the 
prince and Godoy, when the latter reproached the former for 
having a separate interest in the state. Nothing of the kind 
occurred. Godoy was too much perplexed and confounded to 
utter a word in . the presence of one whom he had so deeply 
injured. In his own mind he doubtless attributed to the prince 
the late demonstrations on the part of the guards and Manche- 
gans, erroneously, it may be well imagined ; but ever since the 
affair of the Escurjal he stood in awe of the prince, as well as 
of the Infante Don Carlos, whose fearless denunciations of hi$ 
duplicity paved the way for his downfall. The accounts of the 
early Ojpcurrences in Spain were at the time chiefly derived from 
Frenpfe sources, and consequently were much distorted. The 
parjtlcujars embodied in this chapter are derived from high au* 
thority — an eye-witness who stood in a prominent position — r 
and their acciu'acy has been ascertained on the spot, as well as 
by the testimony of other persons who took part in some of the 
passing events. 
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however, convinced Godoy that the prince was 
sustained by the people and the guards, if not 
by the French ambassador, as well as by the 
Infantes Don Carlos and Don Antonio. 

Whilst. these scenes passed in the palace, the 
Royal Spanish and Walloon Guards were drawn 
out in front of the barracks, with their knapsacks 
on and everything ready for a inarch, though 
before they had received very different orders. 
Colonel Godoy, the new commander, more daring 
than his brother, learning the king's first return 
to his apartment, hastened to the barracks, and 
unexpectedly finding the guards extended in line, 
placed himself at their h^ead, and gave the word 
of command — ^* On to the palace.** Th^ several 
battalions remained immovable. The ccdonel turn- 
ed round, lost in amazement; but, recovering 
himself and raising his baton, uttered an angry 
reproach, conveyed in a single word of much 
meaning, and was about to proceed, when a pri- 
vate of the grenadier guards rushed forward, and, 
with the butt-end of his musket, struck him down 
from his horse. He was taken up in a state of 
frantic madness, uttering execrations and vowing 
vengeance, till secured in the guard-house. Dur- 
ing the whole of this affair not a single soldier 
except the one mentioned quitted his ranks, and 
amidst the general agitation so much serenity 
was never witnessed among men who, for the 
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moment, had, as it were, the destinies of Spain in 
their hands. 

The sound of trumpets and beat of drums, fol- 
lowed by the scenes at the barracks, had roused 
everybody in Aranjuez. Groups of Manche^ 
gans occupied the open spaces in front and on the 
flanks of the palace, yet no symptom of disorder 
was seen. When, however, towards midnight, 
the trembling favourite, concealed in his cloak, 
was noticed stealing home through a sombre 
avenue in the gardens, the Manchegans lost their 
habitual gravity ; yet no leader prompted their 
movements.* Their first anger seemed vented 
by the hisses and imprecations with which Grodoy 
was followed till his door closed, when a pause 
ensued. A detachment of carabineers was drawn 
up in front of the house, with shouldered arms, 
and, on the Manchegans eyeing them in surly 
mood, the conclusion was that they were the pro- 
tectors, if not the accomplices of the guilty ; but 
no disposition existed to shed blood. As the 
crowd pressed in the rear, the foremost Man- 
chegans were actually driven upon the cara- 
bineers, who, to their great astonishment, offered 
no violence, merely persuading the people to ob- 
serve order. 

This sufficed to undeceive the Manchegans. 

* Godoy at the time occupied a small royal tenement in the 
Queen's Walk, since appropriated to the use of the Infante Don 
Fsancisco de Paula. 
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They rushed to the door, broke it open, and hur« 
ried to Godoy's room, where they found the bed 
from which he had just escaped still warm. 
They then proceeded to the apartment of his 
spouse, who had retired in a dreadful state of 
consternation. Their spokesman treated her with 
the utmost respect, and begged her not to be 
alarmed. They persuaded her to rise and dress 
herself; when, withdrawing to the gallery, they 
quietly waited till she made her appearance. 
They then led her and her daughter to a carriage 
which had been brought to the door, and them* 
selves drew her to the palace, which, as a member 
of the royal family, they told her was a fitter 
residence for her than the one which she had just 
left; at the same time felicitating her on this 
separation from the husband who in an evil hour 
had been assigned to her.* The presence of the 

* Charles III, though sincerely attached to all the members 
of his family, was severe in every thing regarding rank and 
etiquette. His brother Luis was destined for the church, and 
doubtless would have been made archbishop of Toledo and a 
cardinal. At the age of twenty^seven, and before he had taken 
holy orders, not finding his vocation complete, he renounced 
his promised dignities. Being rather of a libertine turn, and 
some of his irregularities having been bruited at court, the 
king's confessor, Father Eleta, spoke to him upon the subject. 
As the only means of extricating himself, the infante by letter 
interceded with the reverend gentleman to obtain from the 
king the name of the lady whom his majesty wished him to 
marry. This rather deranged Charles's views on the succes- 
sion, and the answer was withheld. The infante some time 
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afflicted princSess disarmed the vengeance of the 
Manchegans. 

To this incident Godoy was chiefly indebted 
for his life. The Manchegans afterwards search- 
ed the rooms of his house, destroyed part of the 
furniture, and broke open every closet capable of 
concealing a human form. Their search was 
however fruitless^ though the object of it was still 
upon the premises. At the end of thirty hours, 
thirst forced him from his concealment. De- 
scending cautiously^ with a loaded pistol in his 
hand, in the hope of meeting a servant and ob- 
taining water, he was recijgnised, and, without 
offering the smallest resistance, was seized by the 
few Manchegans still lingering on the spot The 
report of his capture was instantly conveyed to 
the palace, where, in the interval, everything had 

afterwards pressed for the king's determination; and as the 
matter was now represented as a point of conscience, he con- 
sented, provided his brother did not marry any princess be* 
longing to the reigning families of Europe. 

The motives of this policy and the reasons why it was then 
so firmly maintained have some connexion with the transac* 
tions of the present day, and ought therefore to be explained. 
When the law of Philip V. was enacted, besides the exclasion 
pf females, so long as male issue uninterruptedly descending 
firom him in a direct or collateral line could be had, it had been 
agreed (vide Memorias de San Felipe) that the prince so in- 
heriting should be born and educated in Spain ; otherwise the 
crown was to pass to the next male relative of the last sove- 
reign, and in default thereof to the princess nearest of kin. 
It 18 singular that this clause relating to the birth and educa- 
tion of the Prince of Asturias is not mentioned in the Auto 

VOL. I. I 
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changed. Ferdinand was triumphant, and his 
enemies at his feet. Forgetting his own injuries, 
the prince instantly flew to save the fallen fa- 
vourite from public vengeance, taking with him 
some companies of guards. The party found 
Godoy half naked, some small wounds upon his 
person, and his hands tied behind him. A more 

Acordadoy or statute, published in the Madrid edition of the 
Recopilacion of 1775 ; but it is evident that in Charles Ill's 
time it was held to form part of the law, and if the Infante Don 
Luis had then contracted a marriage suited to his high birth^ 
and been blessed with male issue, his descendants might have 
raised diflficulties in the way of Charles's children, all of whom 
were born in Naples, whereby Spain would have been plunged 
into the calamities of a civil war. It is presumable that the 
omission above alluded to was made by order of Charles, or to 
suit his policy ; but in other respects he did not venture to in- 
terfere with the law as it then stood, which, as hereafter no- 
ticed, was in a most undue manner attempted by his descendant 
Ferdinand VIL 

The Infante Don Luis, under the restrictions imposed upon 
him, determined upon settling for life, and out of the three 
Spanish ladies proposed to him, chose Dona Maria Teresa de 
Villabriga y Rosas, niece of the Marquis de San Leonardo, the 
grandson of Marshal Berwick — consequently descended from 
the Stuart family. The infante retired almost into private life ; 
the king's ordinance which granted permission for the mar- 
riage stipulating that his spouse should reside in one of the 
provinces, and not at Madrid, or near the royal residences ; 
and that the infante himself should not appear at court without 
the king's license. The issue of this marriage was Don Luis 
de Bourbon, politically made a cardinal, who, afler taking some 
small share in the constitutional government of 1810, died in 
1623. Of the infante's two daughters, one married the Prince 
of Peace, and the other the Duke de San Fernando, who thus 
obtained his title. 
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singular rencontre can scarcely be imagined. 
Godoy's feelings, when he heard the prince, whom 
he had so long persecuted, give orders for his 
hands to be untied, could not be described. The 
attendants stood motionless as they looked upon 
this sample of fallen greatness, and for his own 
personal security it was determined to convey 
him to the barrack guard-house. 

This prompt interference in favour of a pro- 
strate enemy is alike honourable to the Infante 
Don Carlos, who advised it, and to Ferdinand, 
who acted at his brother's suggestion. Had he 
on all occasions been guided by the same attached 
and faithful counsellor, what a different name 
would he have left behind him ! — -what incalcu- 
lable miseries would he have spared his distressed 
country ! The whole of this scene is creditable 
to the Spanish character. Both the princes and 
the people had many wrongs to avenge. The 
passions of the mob were moreover worked up to 
the highest pitch ; and had not the Manchegans 
found sympathies among Godoy's sentinels, the 
consequences might have been fatal. 

The popular commotion at Madrid in the af- 
ternoon of the 19th (March), the destruction of the 
houses of Godoy's brother and other relatives, as 
well as those of the minister Soler and the account- 
ant-general Espinosa, were indications of the state 
of public feeling which could not be mistaken. 
These demonstrations of dislike evinced towards 

i2 
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Godoy's most obnoxious satellites were not, how- 
ever, accompanied by any offensive remarks against 
the members of the royal family. Vivan sus Ma^ 
gestades y inner a Godoy! or muera el Choricero /* 
wrere the only cries uttered by the populace. The 
council of Castile endeavoured to check the tu- 
mult and restore order. This was easily accom- 
plished by an expedient which circumstances sug- 
gested. Observing the great respect shown to the 
royal family, boards, with the king's arms upon 
them, or words indicating that the property about 
to be assailed belonged to the crown, were placed 
in front of the houses threatened with conflagra- 
tion. By this means the admiralty, which Godoy 
occupied as an official residence, as well as the 
sumptuous palace which he had just before built, 
were saved from destruction. 

* LoTig live their Majesties f and death to Godoy, or the Sau^ 
sage-maker f — Godoy is a native of Estremadura, famed for 
its good sausages, and in the slang used by the lower orders, 
this apodo is frequently applied to persons born in that pro- 
vince. Although belonging to a respectable family, and pro- 
vided with all the proofs of clean blood required to enter a 
privileged corps, Godoy was considered in Madrid as a ffuar- 
dia pelon, and owing to his scanty allowance from home, expe- 
rienced the hospitality of the Marquis de Branchiforte, a rich 
grandee, who had been viceroy of Mexico. To the patronage 
of this family, he owed his introduction into the upper circles. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Abdication and Protest of Charles IV.— Ferdinand Vllth's 
Entry into Madrid. — First Measures. — Suspicions of the 
French. — Godoy released. — Royal Family entrapped. — 
Scenes at Bayonne. — Ebullitions of popular feeling. — Ferdi- 
nand VII. orders Cortes to be convened. — Elements of Re- 
sistance. — Delays. — Central Junta assumes power. — Illegal- 
ity of this step. — ^Defective Organisation. — Origin of parties. 
— ^Madrid evacuated. — ^Devotion of the Inhabitants. — Errors 
of the Central Junta. — Jovellanos. 

The day after the tumult at Aranjuez, Charles 
IV, in the presence of the ministers, grandees, and 
prelates, abdicated in favour of his son ; and two 
days afterwards, privately protested against his 
own act, taking care to have a copy of this 
strange paper secretly conveyed to Napoleon, and 
communicated only to his confidential agents.* 

* Abdication, — " My infirmities not allowing me any longer to 
endure the weight of government, and for the re-establishment 
of my health having need of repose and the enjoyment of pri- 
vate life; I have, after most mature deliberation, determined 
to abdicate my crown in favour of my heir and most beloved 
son, the Prince of Asturias. Wherefore, it is my royal will 
that he be forthwith acknowledged and obeyed as king and 
natural lord of these my kingdoms. And in order that this 
free and spontaneous act of abdication may be duly fulfilled, 
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This protest afterwards became a pretext for 
Napoleon's ulterior designs, and, it will be remena- 
bered, was used to justify his conduct towards the 
royal family. Isquierdo, in the mean while, had 
reached Paris and informed him of the real state 
of affairs at the Spanish court. The moment 
having arrived for unmasking his operations, or- 
ders were sent by express to Murat, then at Val- 
ladolid arid on his way to Portugal, to hurry to 
the capital, where by means of forced marches he 
arrived on the 23rd. So strongly were the inha- 

jou will communicate the same to my council, &c*— Aranjuez, 
March 19th, 1808.— Signed, I the King." 

Protest. — " I protest and declare, that all I set forth in my 
decree of the 19th instant, abdicating the crown in favour of my 
son, was forced from me, and done in order to obviate greater 
evils, and spare the effusion of the blood of my beloved sub- 
jects, and is therefore to be held as of no effect. — Aranjuez, 
March 21st, 1808.— Signed, I the King." 

Charles IV, although an amiable and good man, was not 
suited to hold the reins of government in turbulent times. 
He had lost ground in the affections of his subjects, but on 
account of his virtues was still much revered. When public 
indignation raged highest, he clung to Godoy with a most un- 
accountable infatuation, and to a certain extent experienced 
the effects of his minister's unpopularity. The people sided 
with Prince Ferdinand ; and the evidence of this fact, coupled 
with the dislike manifested against Godoy, first induced the 
king to think of going to Andalusia, and thence to America, 
most probably Mexico. Such a project would doubtless have 
been attended with important consequences, if it had been 
realised ; and most probably the United States would now 
have had upon their southern flank a monarchy instead of 
weak republics, torn asunder by factions and constantly agitat- 
ed through the ambition of aspiring chiefs. When it was 
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bitants impressed with the idea that he came to 
support the young king, that his reception was 
actually enthusiastic. 

The next day Ferdinand VII. made bis tri- 
umphal entry into Madrid ; but, desirous of not 
depriving his royal parents of any part of their 
travelling establishment, the Duke del Infantado, 
the Marquis de Astorga, and Count de Altamira 
supplied him with conveyances. His entry form- 
ed a striking contrast with the splendid military 
spectacle which, only twenty-four hours before, 
had distinguished Murat's arrival. When first 

found impossible to carry the plan into eflFect, no other alter- 
native than abdication remained; but, from the existence of 
the protest, as well as the memoir afterwards laid before the 
Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle on behalf of Charles IV. by D. 
Candido de Almeida y Sandoval, his chamberlain, it is evident 
that the king had a wish to recover his rights. Dupont was 
the first French general who arrived at Aranjuez after Charles 
IV. surrendered up his power. To him the protest was cau- 
tiously communicated, and every effort made to interest him in 
favour of the elder branch of the royal family. When the king 
removed to the Escurial, where General Mouton had fifteen 
thousand men, the monarch continued to receive royal honours, 
and this division was retained there as a guard in case of a 
commotion. Charles IV. was escorted to France by part of 
this force. On reaching Tolosa, he would however have 
been stopped by a corps of Spanish body-guards which hap- 
pened to be there, if the French escort had not been so strong. 
He crossed the Bidassoa on the 21st of April (1808), accom- 
panied by the queen, the Infante Don Francisco de Paula, and 
the little Duchess de Alcudia, Godoy's daughter. Charles IV, 
first took up his residence at Fontainebleau, and next at Com- 
piegne, where he had the use of the palaces. Finding the cli- 
mate of the latter place uncongenial, he removed to Marseilles, 
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proclaimed at Aranjuez, he issued a decree reTiv- 
ing the ancient laws, annulling various acts of the 
last administration, recalling all persons banished 
since the time of Florida Blanca, and enjoining 
that the Cortes should be forthwith convened. 
The difficulty of forming a ministry was soon felt, 
so many of the public men having been employed 
under Godoy, or in some other way having forfeit- 
ed the confidence of the nation. Azanza was how- 
ever appointed to the finance department, and 
reached Madrid on the 28th of March ; OTarril 
to that of war, and he entered on his functions 
April 5th ; whilst Ceballos acted as prime minis- 

and subsequently to Rome, where he died, leaving directions 
that his body should be conveyed to Spain ; and it was en- 
tombed with that of his spouse, at the Escurial. Napoleon 
had pledged to him an annual allowance of thirty millions 
of rials ; but payment was not solicited till after the exiles 
arrived at Marseilles. No supply could be obtained, not- 
withstanding the king's remonstrances : evasive answers were 
returned to pressing letters. This additional instance of bad 
faith was not expected, and amidst his privations Charles IV. 
was compelled to reduce his establishment and sell his horses. 
A project was then formed for his escape. One of his confi- 
dential servants, availing himself of the cover of a boisterous 
and obscure evening, in an open boat went off to a British fri- 
gate, at that time engaged in an attack upon one of the French 
forts. A conference took place with the captain on the 11th 
of October 1810; and an endeavour was made to interest the 
British government in a scheme, which was to favour the king's 
escape either to Spain or America ; but, as affairs then stood, 
it is most probable that the step was too embarrassing to meet 
with support. Evidently the captain did not venture to take 
the responsibility upon himself. 
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ter.* The Duke del Infahtado was also named 
to the command of the guards and presidency of 
the Council of Castile. 

. Ferdinand VII. was congratulated on his acces- 
i»on by all the foreign envoys in the capital, ex* 
cept the charg6 d'affaires from France. Murat 
also hesitated, and did not approach the palace. It 
ivas even noticed that he avoided meeting the king 
at the public walk, uncertain perhaps of the effect 
which the father's protest might produce upon Na- 
poleon's mind. This symptom was discouraging ; 
it being evident that, with a large French army 
occupying the frontier fortresses and even the 

* Memoria de 2). M. Jose de Azanza y Z>. Gonzah CfFarril^ 
Parisy 1815.^ — ^Descended from an Irish family and born in the 
Havannahy OTarril entered the Spanish army at an early age, 
and served in the defence of Melilla and Oran, in Africa, as 
well as at the sieges of Mahon and Gibraltar. In 1780, he 
solicited and obtained permission to serve as a volunteer in the 
French army destined to land in England, and on the project 
being abandoned, visited the best artillery and engineer schools 
in France. He served in the campaigns of 1793 and 94, under 
the orders of General Ventura Caro, in the Pyrenees and Na- 
varre, and was wounded at the actions of Lecumberri and 
Tolosa. In the campaign of 1795, he served in Catalonia, 
under the orders of General Urrutia, as quartermaster-general, 
and commanded in the action of Baiiolas. He afterwards su- 
perintended the academy of Port St. Mary's and the military 
school of cadets. After the treaty of Basle, he was appointed 
commissioner-general to settle the limits with France, and gra- 
dually rose to the rank of lieutenant-general. In 1798, he was 
made inspector-general of infantry ; and the next year, com- 
manded the Spanish troops sent to Rochefort for a secret ex- 
pedition. Subsequently, he performed the functions of envoy 
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capital, it would be impossible, at least for the 
moment, to adopt any other plan than that of 
conciliating the French emperor. Never was a 
government placed in a more difficult position* 
In the public offices, scarcely could a document 
be found that indicated what had been done for 
the three previous months. Even the treaty of 
Fontainebleau was not in the minister's portfolio ; 
nor could the motive which led to the entry of 
the French troops be ascertained with anything 
like precision. Letters were discovered from the 
commanders of places held by the French, pray- 
ing for instructions; but not a single answer 
made its appearance. It had been thought that 

extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary near the King of 
Prussia, and also travelled in England, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy and Holland, and commanded the Spanish troops sent to 
Tuscany. On his return in 1808, he was appointed by Ferdi- 
nand VII. director-general of artillery; and in April of the 
same year, war minister. 

Azanza entered the service of his country in 1768, and when 
young visited the western side of the South American conti- 
nent, as far as California and Sonora, Having joined the army, 
he served as a subaltern at the siege of Gibraltar. He was 
afterwards charg6 d'affaires at the courts of St. Petersburg and 
Berlin ; provincial intendant at Toro and Salamanca, and army 
intendant in Valencia and Murcia, during the campaign of 
Roussillon. In 1795, he was made a councillor of war, and in 
that year minister of the same department. He also served as 
captain-general of New Spain, and president of the Audiencia 
of Mexico. In 1799, he was named a councillor of state ; and 
in 1808, Ferdinand VIL appointed him minister of finance. 

These two distinguished Spaniards adhered to the French ; 
and in 1815, wrote their joint defence. 
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the Frendi were only oh their way to Portugal ; 
whereas it was now evident that they bad passed 
into Catalonia and occupied Barcelona, as well as 
the citadel and castle of Monjuich. 

It is impossible for an Englishman to contem- 
plate the situation in which the Madrid govern** 
meat was placed at the end of March and the 
beginning of April, 1808, without lamenting that 
we had no agent at hand capable of turning so 
favourable a crisis to account. Such an agent 
might have rendered essential service to the com* 
mort cause of Spain: and of Europe. Ferdinand 
VII. had just ascended a throne stripped of all 
the elements of security. From a combination of 
various causes, his kingdom was on the point of 
becoming a prey to France ; and yet it was, or 
ought to have been known, that the Spaniards 
woulds never tamely crouch beneath the foreign 
yoke which fraud and falsehood were plotting to 
fix on their necks. Weeks previously, when the 
difficulties of the country were discussed at the 
meeting held at the house of Godoy, it was de- 
clared that the only means of saving the country 
were, to arm en masse — to place the Prince of 
Asturias at the head of the nation, form new 
connexions, and to open the ports to England. 
Were we unaware of this fact ? Were we un- 
mindful of the predisposition existing in our 
favour? Godoy had prepared a golden harvest 
for us, which unfortunately we did not endea- 
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vour to reap till it was half spoiled from over* 
ripeness. 

Savary reached Madrid, and, under vehement 
protestations of sincerity, expressed >to the new 
king Napoleon's anxious wish to liave a con- 
ference, which, it was insinuated, would lead to 
his acknowledgment. The Dukes de Frias and 
Medina Celi, with Count Femati Nunez, had pre- 
viously been sent to complinrent Napoleon ; and 
as soon as the proposed journey was dedded on, 
the Infante Don Carlos set out to convey the in- 
telligence. It is well asc^ertained that this prince 
undertook the journey ^ith great reluctance, and 
only in obedience t0 his brother's commands* 
Whilst the preparations for the king's departure 
were going on, Sayary addressed a note to the 
Duke del Infantado, urging Godoy's release.* 
The answer given was, that at the approaching 
interview with the emperor, the prisoner's fate 
should be decided, and, in the interval, the pro- 
ceedings instituted against him suspended. After 
establishing a supreme junta of government un- 
der the presidency of the Infante Don Antonio, 
Ferdinand VII. left Madrid for Burgos, on the 
morning of the 10th April, accompanied by Ce- 
ballos and a number of noblemen. 

* He had been confined at Villa Viciosa, a country residence 
belonging to the king, three leagues from Madrid^ and legal 
proceedings instituted against him, at the suit of aggrieved 
parties. On his release he was sent to France, under the pro- 
tection of French troops. 
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No sooner had the king quitted his capital 
than Murat assumed an imperious tone towards 
the junta, on the very same morning demand- 
ing the delivery of Godoy's person. Being 
told that no orders existed for his release, the 
French commander two days afterwards went so 
far as to threaten to send troops and open his 
prison-door. On the 80th, General Belliard form- 
aUy claimed his liberation ; when, fearful of the 
consequences of a refusal, he was set at liberty. 
The general's application stated that he reiterated 
the demand by special orders from Napoleon, 
who, he now added, would acknowledge no other 
authority than that of Charles IV. as king of 
Spain. The junta resisted to the last moment ; 
but by this time the plans of the French were, 
laid bare. They felt their strength and were de- 
termined to use it. So much importance was at 
the moment attached to Godoy's release, that the 
Infante Don Antonio, president of the junta, 
observed, that this incident actually tried the 
question whether father or son in Napoleon's eyes 
was king of Spain. After these altercations, the 
junta and Murat continued at variance. The 
latter even threatened to re-proclaim Charles IV, 
and take the government into his own hands. 
From allies, the French were now changed into 
open enemies, and resistance seemed impossible.* 

* The French at this moment had 25,000 men in Madrid ; and 
at Aranjuez> Toledo and the Escurial, 10,000 more. All the 
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When Ferdinand VII. reached Burgos, the 
Infante Don Carlos was at Tolosa, and Napoleon 
at Bordeaux, on his way to Bayonne, where the 
infante was invited to join him. He had in fact 
been officially told that this would be a delicate 
compliment to the personage up(»i whose good 
will his brother's future prosperity in great mea- 
sure depended. The infante made the sacrifice, 
and at Bayonne was received with apparent kind- 
ness; but at the first interview he became con- 
vinced of Napoleon's foul design, and wrote a 
letter to his unsuspecting brother, begging him, 
if he valued the independence of his country and 
his own dignity, not to cross the Bidassoa. This 
letter was unfortunately intercepted by Napoleon, 
and Ferdinand VII. fell into the snare.* The 
plan had been dexterously laid, the agents em- 
ployed acted their several parts with consummate 
address, and, as before noticed, the victims were 
besides overawed by the presence of a large mili- 
tary force. The treachery was too complicated — 
too monstrous to be suspected. Century had fol- 
lowed century since a similar act of perfidy had 
stained the history of Europe.! 

heights and commanding points were also in possession of their 
artillery. The Spanish garrison did not exceed 3000, mostly 
recruits. 

* When the king was about to leave Vitoria, the people cut 
the traces of his carriage; thus evincing their feelings on the 
subject of his journey. 

f Similar was the award of the Scottish crown to himself by 
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The scenes which took place at Bayonne after 
the meeting of Napoleon with the Spanish princes, 
were such as would not be credited but for the 
irrefragable testimonies of authentic documents. 
The despoiler had • the deluded victims in his 
power, and he was ready for the accomplishment 
of his long-meditated design. On the first day of 
his arriVal, Ferdinand VII. was told that he must 
exchange his claims to the crown of Spain for the 
kingdom of Tuscany. To this unexpected pro- 
posal a negative answer was returned. Godoy 
closed his pernicious and disgraceful career by 
negotiating the treaty, dated Bayonne, May ffth, 
1808, by which Charles tV. transferred the crown 
of Spain to Napoleon, " as the only person iri the 
existing state of things capable of restoring order.'* 
To complete this melancholy farce, the sword of 
Francis I, the trophy of Pescara's victory, was 
delivered; up to Murat, and Joseph Bonaparte 
was nominated king of Spain.* 

The rising of the inhabitants of Madrid on the 
2nd of May,t in the presence of a large French 

Edward I, whose policy on that occasion so strongly resembles 
that of Bonaparte in the Spanish affair, that the latter, who 
was a great imitator, seems to have trodden in Edward's path, 
not from accident, but intention. 

* The first protest which appeared against this compulsory 
abdication was that of the Infante Don Carlos Pedro, nephew of 
Charles IV, and married to the Prin^ss de Beira, who had 
emigrated with >the Braganza family to Brazil. It is dated Rio 
de Janeiro, August 20, 1808. 

f This tumult commenced in a singular manner. The 
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force, proved the state of public feeling th^re ; and 
before the Bayonne renunciations and Murat's 
appointment of viceroy were published, various 
commotions also occurred in the provinces, par- 
ticularly at Seville, Badajoz, and Oviedo. De- 
serted by their government and threatened with 
subjugation, the Spanish people seemed deter- 
mined never to sanction the disgraceful bargain 
made at Bayonne, In every province they stood 
firm; and the loyalty that was evinced on all 
sides gave every reason to expect that the ebul- 
litions of wounded pride would soon settle down 
into a steady determination to exact an adequate 
revenge for a national injury. The loyalty of 

Queen of Etruria, who had also been dispossessed of her crown, 
being still at Madrid with her only son, arrangements were 
made for them to proceed to France ; which, after what had 
happened at Bayonne, excited great indignation among the in- 
habitants. The morning was fixed for her departure, and th^ 
carriages were drawn up at the palace gate, when some of the 
Manolas cried out, ** La Uevan — la Uevan /** — " They are carry- 
ing her oS" Madrid was instantly in a commotion, and an at- 
tempt was made to cut the traces of the carriage. The French 
guard fired upon the people, and a dreadful carnage ensued in the 
square fronting the palace. The people flew to arms — Murat 
ordered in the troops stationed at the. Casa del Campo and 
Chamartin \ when an attack was made upon the park of artil- 
lery, defended by Daoyz and Velarde, which was thrice repelled. 
These two brave men having been killed at the foot of their 
guns, the park was taken. Eventually the people were paci- 
fied by the appearance of some influential Spaniards among 
them. 
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Spaniards is provarbiaL In conformity with this 
principle they submitted to the misdeeds of a 
corrupt minister; but when they saw their inde- 
pendence yidhited and the members of the royal 
family entrapped, the idea of resistance arose in 
€very breast. Nothing but system, and a govern- 
ment capable of inspiring confidence, was want* 
ing to enable them to make a noble stand. 

Two decrees safely reached Madrid, signed by 
Ferdinand VII, on the 5th of May ; the one ad- 
dressed to the supreme junta, directing its mem- 
bers to remove to a secure place and exercise 
the functions of sovereignty; adding, that the 
war was to commence the moment he was sent 
into the interior of France ; the other, to the royal 
council, or in defect thereof, to any chancery or 
high court, commanding, through either medium, 
Cortes to be assembled in any place deemed most 
expedient.* Similar instructions had also been 
left before his departure ; and in both instances, 
alluding to the convocation of the Cortes, it was 
expressly ordained that they were only to occupy 
themselves in organising a government, and in ob-* 
taming means for the defence of the kingdom ; a step 
doubtless impracticable, so long as Murat retained 
possession of Madrid. The junta here alluded 
to had besides been dissolved, and its members 

* Exposicion deD. Pedro Ceballos; also Azanza andOTarrirs 
Memoir. 

VOL. I. K 
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dispersed ; nevertheless, some ocHnfaiinations might 
have been formed in the provinces for the due 
fulfilment* of the king's orders. 

The elements of resistance which Spain then 
presented were, a brave, hardy, and unanimous 
population, supported by thirty-five thousand sol- 
diers on the Portuguese frontiers; fifteen thou- 
sand at Ceuta, the Balearic and Canary Islands; 
ten thousand at St Roque, and the same number 
in Galida, besides fifty thousand militia.* The 
Bayonne exhortation, enjoining submission, and 
signed on the 8th of June by a number of in^ 
fiuential Spaniards, if it reached the provinces, 
had produced no efiTect. So early as the 23rd 
May, Valencia ceased all communications with 
Madrid ; as did Seville on the 26th, and Aragon 
on the 27th. Gradually and on all sides the 
insurrections assumed a serious aspect, notwith- 
standing the too evidait want of competent lead-^ 
ers ; and juntas were formed in most of the 
provincial capitals, with an accord worthy of the 
cause'in which the Spanish people were suddenly 
called upon to exert themselves, 

Joseph Bonaparte did not reach Madrid till 
the 20th of July;f but, in the whole of this 

* A corps of fifteen thousand Spanish troops was afso at 
this time in Denmark, sent there by Napoleon. 

f The cavalier manner in which Napoleon treated the 
affairs of Spain, is evident from the following extract of a 
letter written to his brother, the King of Holland, under date 
of March 27th — " Mon fr^re ; — ^Le Roi d*£spagne vient 
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interval, no attempt was made to convene the 
Cortes, The attack upon Zaragoza was gallantly 
repelled, the French were driven from the gates 
of Valencia, and on the 28th of the same month 
the news of Dupont's defeat reached Madrid; 
in consequence of which, King Joseph thought 
it prudent to retire beyond the Ebro. Then 
it was that the convocation of the Cortes was 

d'abdiquer. Le Prince de la Paix a kte mis en prison. Un 
commencement d'insurrection a 6clat^ h, Madrid. Dans cette 
circonstance, mes troupes ^taient 61oign6es de 40 lieues de 
Madrid ; le Grand Due de Berg a du y entrer le 23 avec 40 
mille hommes* Jusqu'^l cette heure, le peuple m'appelle d, 
grands cris. Certain que je n'aurai de paix solide avec I'Angle- 
terre qu'en donnant un grand mouvement au Continent, j'ai r6- 
aolu de mettre un prince fran9ais sur le trdne d'Espagne. Le 
climat de la HoUande ne vous convient pas. D'ailleurs, la 
HoUande ne saurait sortir de ses ruines. Dans le tourbillon 
du monde, que la paix ait lieu ou non, il n*y a pas de moyen 
pour qu'elle se soutienne. Dans cette situation des choses, je 
pense a vous pour le trone d'Espagne. Vous serez souverain 
d*une nation gen6reuse, de onze millions d'hommes, et de 
colonies importantes. Avec de 1 economic et de Tactivite, 
FEspagne put avoir 60 mille hommes sous les armes, et cin«- 
quante vaisseaux dans ses ports. R§pondez-moi cath^gorique- 
ment quelle est votre opinion sur ce projet? Vous sentez que 
ceci n'est encore qu'un projet, et que quoique j'aie cent mille 
hommes en Espagne, il est possible par les circonstances qui 
peuvent survenir, ou que je marche directement et que tout 
soit fait dans quinze jours, ou que je marche plus lentement, et 
que cela soit le secret de plusieurs mois d'op6rations« R^pon^ 
dez-moi cathegoriquement ; si je vous nomme Roi d' Espagne, 
I'agr^erez-vous ? puis-je compter sur vous? Comme il serait 
possible que votre courrier ne me trouvat plus k Paris, et qu'a- 
lors il faudrait qu'il traversat TEspagne au milieu des chances 
que Ton ne peut prevoir, ripondez-moi seulement ces deux 
mots." 

K 2 
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thought of, and deputies were elected by the pro- 
vincial juntas to meet at Madrid. Disputes arose 
as to the manner in which they were to open their 
sittings, and much time was lost in correspond- 
ence upon this subject. Some deputies were 
disposed to follow the ancient practice in Castile, 
whilst those from Aragon claimed the revival of 
their own fueros. After many disagreements and 
delays, the delegates met at Aranjuez, and seve- 
rally exhibited their powers, limited to the ap- 
pointment of a central board, for general pur- 
poses, and to act in concert with the provinces ; 
when, to the astonishment of every one, the thirty- 
four assembled deputies declared themselves a 
central junta, and at once assumed the supreme 
government in the name of Ferdinand VII, 
Count Florida Blanca was elected president, and 
took possession of the royal apartments as a 
matter of course.* 

* Nodiing could have been more distant from the ideas of 
the provincial juntas than the creation of such a power as this. 
Those of Seville and Valencia were the most influential among 
them, and the spirit by which the latter was then actuated 
may be seen from the subjoined translation of tl^ instructions 
given to its deputies sent to Madrid. Those of the Junta of 
Seville were similar and specially enjoined that nothing should 
be done affecting the church^-— /n«^ruc^ion«> Sfc. : *^ 1st. The 
central junta is to be the concentration of the provincial 
ones, whence those orders are to issue which the latter cannot 
give separately. 2nd. Its powers are to be confined to what 
is called high government ; such as peace and war, direction of 
the armies, government of America, and the naming of diplo- 
^latic agents. 3rd. Each provincial junta is to continue in the 
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This step, so strongly marked with illegality 
and usurpation, engendered distrust, and soon 
destroyed that bond of union which circumstan- 
ces had created. The provincial juntas did not 
wish to dispossess themselves of any particle of 
that sovereignty which, they contended, had been 
conferred upon them by the people ; and thus a 
kind of federative government was established, 
incapable of acting with either vigour or prompti- 
tude. To a want of unity in the command, 
opposite interests, local jealousies, and rival in- 

command of its own district ; and its deputies to the central 
jmita are to be dependent upon them, and act according to 
instructions. 4th. Each provincial junta shall watch over the 
conduct of its deputies to the central junta, and decide there- 
on. 5th. The time of their mission shall be for one year, with 
the faculty of being re-elected ;— without this, however, pre- 
venting any junta from removing them, if deemed expedient 
6th. In all matters of moment, such as treaties of peace, decla- 
rations of war, imposts, &c., the opinions of the provincial 
juntas shall be first obtained. 7th. The central junta shall 
form and execute the plans of defence, through the medium of 
generals whom it may appoint, giving due advice thereof to 
the provincial juntas. 8th. The central junta shall decree 
the pecuniary sacrifices required, and assign a corresponding 
quota to each province. 9th. The central junta shall attend 
to the collection of that part which may belong to it, as well 
as the payment of its own expenses, in such manner that the 
army, fleet, and all other classes shall receive their pay from 
the provinces, and not from the central junta, no common 
fund being made as heretofore. 10th. The central junta is to 
regulate the constitution of the kingdom, reform the civil and 
criminal codes; but it shall communicate to the provincial 
juntas its ideas on each point, when the opinion of the greatest 
number shall decide, &c." 
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fluences were added, and it became impossible 
to combine the operations of a campaign. T|ie 
result was a diminution in the enthusiasm whidi 
had begun to ^display itself. The people of Ma- 
drid murmured at the follies and parade which 
they witnessed. The supreme junta pompously- 
assumed the title of majesty ; whilst the president 
and leading members were more anxious to have 
the corresponding honours paid to them, than to 
organise the army and provide means for the 
public defence. 

Twice did the Council of Castile remonstrate 
against .these idle proceedings. In vain did its 
members appeal to the laws, to precedents, and to 
the king's own commands. They pleaded the 
exigency of the moment, and pressed the meeting 
of the Cortes according to ancient usages as the 
only means of satisfying all parties. The situation - 
of the country was indeed melancholy. Fluc- 
tuations and uncertainty marked the conduct of 
reflecting men who had anything to lose ; — ^not 
that they ceased to hold the French aggressions 
in less abhorrence ; but because, after such a lapse 
of time, they saw no concerted plan of resist- 
ance, — nothing that inspired confidence or war- 
ranted the hope of eventual success. Many wait- 
ed, as it were, to be dragged on by the current 
of events. A condemnation of the war, as well 
as of the manner in which the French used their 
victories, was depicted upon every countenance ; 
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yet so marked was the reserve maintained l^ some 
whose example and co^peraticxi might have been 
useful, that they were set down as suspicious par-^ 
sons^ and thus disabled from afterwards serving 
their coimtry. A war of pasquinades commenced ; 
vindictive passions were unchained, and in some 
instances homicides applauded as patriotic acts. 
On the subversicm of the local authorities, the 
command frequently fell into the hands of will* 
ing yet inexperiaiced persons, guided more by 
their feelings than by sound judgment. 

It must, however, be confessed, that although 
the middle and lower orders, generally speaking, 
were eager to appeal to arms in the cause of 
national independence, numbers of the higher 
and educated class felt disposed to compromise. 
This difference of opinions might be attributed 
to a variety of causes. Though the mass of the 
population was sound at heart and susceptible 
of the best impressions, the Pyrenees had not 
presented a barrier sufficiently strong to prevent 
doctrines of the French school from reaching 
the provincial capitals and maritime towns. No- 
velty has its attractions in Spain as well as else- 
where, and the young, the ardent-minded, the 
idle, and the speculative, embraced principles 
whidi at first sight promised a new and better 
order of things. This division between the higher 
and lower orders must therefore be taken into 
account in any serious review of Spanish affairs, 
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because it is from this period of the contest that 
those wounds were opened which have been left 
to rankle ever since. Then it was that the two 
great political parties were formed in the state ; 
but it cannot be disguised, that from the com- 
mencement many well-meaning Spaniards thought 
that no other means existed of obtaining salutary 
reforms than through French intervention. The 
idea appears strange, it is nevertheless a fact, that 
numbers Iboked up to Napoleon as the future 
regenerator of Spain, and on this account only 
sided with him. Among them General Alava 
himself may be numbered, since be signed the 
Bayonne Constitution and accompanied Joseph 
to Madrid. He certainly had foresight or pa« 
triotism enough to retract, when he beheld the 
efforts of his spirited countrymen, or became con- 
vihced that the new sovereign to whom he had 
swbm allegiance could never be anything else 
than the tool of an insatiable conqueror and the* 
viceroy of a foreign despot. In this respect he 
was more fortunate than others, as well as in his 
attachment to the British party; but his name 
stands at the foot of the Bayonne Constitution as 
a memento of his early errors.* 

The capitulation of Dupont's army, as before 
noticed, followed by the evacuation of the capital, 

* It was signed by ninety-one Spaniards of the highest dis- 
tinction purposely convened ; among them, dukes, counts, and 
marquises, as well as several heads of the religious orders. 
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gave a new turn to public opinion, and induced 
many to join the popular cause who before had 
not ventured to form an estimate of the probable 
vicissitudes and ulterior consequences of the war. 
Each one then took his stand, and from that pe- 
riod only ought the actions of public functionaries 
to be judged. Numbers had previously erred, 
partly influenced by the example of the royal fa- 
mily, and. partly from a conviction that resistance 
was fruitless. When Joseph Bonaparte reached 
Madrid, a deputation of grandees, offering their 
congratulations, addressed him thus:<* Sire — 
The grandees of Spain have at all times been 
celebrated for loyalty to their sovereigns, and in 
them your majesty will now find the same fidelity 
and adhesion." The Council of Castile assured 
him, ** that he was the principal branch of a fa- 
mily destined by Heaven to reign ;" yet who could 
be so far deceived as not to see that this was 
empty etiquette — mere verbiage — words of course, 
extorted by dread and suited to the moment? 
The conduct of the other great party must be 
traced in their actions. 

The central junta being installed, and flefying 
opposition, acted as if they had been invested 
with regal power, or really possessed the attri- 
butes of national representation. Amidst the 
forms of the old court, they commenced their la- 
bours on a secluded spot, under the idea that the 
country was satisfied %ith their appointment and 
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disposed to respect their authority. It was soon 
observed that they were engi^ed in personal con- 
troversies and unseasonable plans of reform, calcu- 
lated rather to disgust the people than animate 
Ihem in the defence of their liberties. Again the 
Council of Castile endeavoured to stop their giddy 
career.* Their ambiguous and scornful answer to 
the highest tribunal in the land was ins^ed in the 
Madrid Gazette, and read with feelings of indig- 
nation by those who were aware of the situation 
in which the country was placed. This reply was 
taken as a final sentence against the council, and 
employed in such a manner as to confirm the su- 
premacy of the central junta, the members of 
which had already tasted the sweets of power, 
and were by no means disposed to forego them.* 

* The cleverest man in Spain at that time unquestionably 
was D. Melchior Gaspar de Jovellanos, a native of Gijon, where 
he established the Royal Institute of Asturias, under thepatrcHi- 
age of Charles IV, for the purpose of extending the know- 
ledge of mathematics, mineralogy, and navigation. The two lead- 
ing objects of this interesting establishment were, to educate 
and train sailors on a scientific as well as practical plan of tui- 
tion, and extract from the neighbouring mountains the coal, 
which forages had lain neglected. Jovellanos was a civilian, 
well versed in the laws and constitutional history of his coun- 
try. He was also liberal in his opinions, — although perhaps, 
like some other of the Spanish philosophers of the day, rather 
too much infatuated with the writings of the French politicians 
who flourished from the middle of the last century. Being of 
a studious disposition, his attention was turned to a variety of 
subjects ; am<nig others, to agriculture. His memoir upon the 
Agrarian laws, published in 1795, i#a master-piece. Laborde, 
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The inhabitants of Madrid, who had testified 
their enmity towards the French in such a variety 
of ways, continued their efforts under the united 
direction of the Municipality and Council of Cas« 
tile. By them the Andalusian army was clothed, and 
hastened forward to Navarre. They re-proclaimed 
Ferdinand YII. in the most enthusiastic manner. 
They called forth the resources remaining in the 
districts under their care; and it is a well-esta- 
blished fact, that if a proper government had 
then existed, from the 2nd of August to the end 
of November upwards of twenty thousand men 
might have been organised in Madrid and the 
neighbouring towns, independently of militia. 
The jealousies or imbecilities of the central junta 
marred the best projects. The people of Madrid 

who inserts it entire, (vol. iv. art. Agriculture), says, that '^ it 
is one of the best treatises ever published upon the various 
branches of political economy ;*' and adds, that ^' the. country 
which possesses such men as the author is not very distant 
from speedy melioration.*' His work on the public diversions 
of Spain is spoken of elsewhere. To JoveUdnos, his country- 
men are also indebted for researches into the history and sta- 
tistics of his native province, Asturias, to which he was ar- 
dently attached ; and in the course of his inquiries, he suggest* 
ed many valuable improvement. His style was the purest 
Castilian, and is quoted as among the best models. Occasion* 
ally he indulged in a sarcastic strain ; and his little piece called 
Ptin y Tarosy in which he endeavoured to rouse the slumber- 
ing energies of his countrymen, by showing that as long as 
they had bread to eat and bull-fights to amuse them, they 
thought of little else^ is smart and sportive. 

In March 1798, Jovellanos was called to the ministry, jointly 
widi D. Francisco Saavedra, (vide Godoy's Memoirs, vol. ii.) 
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nevertheless succeeded in raising a corps of infan- 
try and cavalry, under the command of Colonel 
Freyre. Their efforts were unceasing ; their suc- 
cess incredible, when the opposition which they 
met with is considered ; and it is further to be 
taken into account, that in Godoy's time, specie 
had become scarce — ^that commerce was at a stand, 
that no corporation funds had been collected for 
eighteen months, and that for many weeks the 

and when, in 1808, the country was left both without a govern- 
ment and a sovereign, on this account, as well as the great 
repute in which he was held, this distinguished Asturian was 
elected a deputy for his own province. The presidency of the 
central junta was however given to Florida Blanca, who, al- 
though venerable for his age and devotion, was not suited for 
the stirring times which called him from retirement. The 
majority of the members on most points agreed with the pre* 
sident, and from their opinions Jovellanos frequently dissented. 
When, for example, the liberty of the press was agitated, 
although a man of liberal notions, he expressed his belief, 
that however much such a measure was eligible in other coun* 
tries more advanced in general knowledge, it would be dan- 
gerous in Spain during a party contest ; adding moreover, tliat 
the new and provisional government which might be established, 
had no power to alter any existing law. This opinion was 
given before the central junta was installed ; the author, at 
the same time protesting that it was his resolution never to 
accept any appointment or office, or to derive any other ad- 
vantage from the honourable trust confided to him than that of 
freely stating whatever he thought best for the public good ; 
which resolution he declared, arose from his declining health 
and repugnance to public life. He also entered into a long 
examination of the principle upon which the power of the 
central junta was founded. A right of insurrection, he ar- 
gued, such as had been proclaimed by the French, was incom- 
patible with the well-being of society. That people, in the 
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inhabitants of the capital had previously been ob- 
liged to feed fifty-five thousand French, who, on 
their departure, spiked one hundred and twenty 
brass cannon, and destroyed the arms which they 
could not carry with them. 

This part of the subject is dwelt upon, because 
the fatal error in not early establishing a govern- 
ment in accordance with the national forms and 
prejudices was a source of incalculable misfortunes, 

delirium of their revolution, laid down this right in a constitu- 
tion which was made in a few days, contained in a few pages, 
and destroyed in a few months. Every nation, however, that finds 
itself suddenly attacked hy a foreign enemy, and sees its own 
natural governors either betraying the people or acting under 
compulsion, acquired in such circumstances an extraordinary 
right of insurrection, growing out of the necessity of self- 
defence. This had been the state of Spain: the provincial 
juntas, therefore, in whatever manner they had been consti- 
tuted, were lawful authorities ; but they jrere not established 
to alter the constitution of the kingdom^ nor abrogate its fun- 
damental laws. The central junta, which united in itself the 
authority of the provincial juntas, possessed that authority by 
the same right and under the same restrictions ; but anything 
which should be done beyond those bounds would be unlawful. 
Their duty was to consult the laws of Spain, and see what provi- 
sions had been made for an emergency like the present. In these 
laws it was appointed, that if at any time the sovereign should 
be prevented from exercising his functions, the Cortes should 
be assembled for the purpose of forming a regency ; and even 
the mode offorming.it was prescribed. The fundamental laws 
of Spain, therefore, prescribed to the central junta the course 
which it ought to pursue ; and if the pressure of immediate 
circumstances was such that the Cortes could not directly be 
convoked, it ought to announce to the nation its determination 
of convening that assembly, and fix a time for the purpose. 
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and tended to retard the expulsion of the French ; 
a fact of which no persons were more sensible 
than English officers afterwards employed upon 
the spot Whilst the central junta continued 
immersed in cabals^ the spirit of patriotism did 
not cease to glow in the provinces, encouraged 
by the aid and sympathies of the British people. 
Fresh impulse was also given to the cause by the 
French atrocities at Rio Seco and other places. 
The amount of resistance by this time could 
be calculated ; nevertheless, in the capital, per- 
mission was not granted by the central junta to 
organise the militia till after the defeats expe- 
rienced by the patriots at Burgos and Lerin. 
Scarcely had the order for a general enlistment 
been posted up on the doors of the municipality, 
when, to the dismay of the good people of Madrid, 
a courier arrived from Aranjuez with a command 
to suspend the measure till further orders. 

Decrees and reports filled with empty profes- 
sions and visionary plans were issued every hour ; 
yet the war languished, the people suffered, and 
the French gained ground. A melancholy suc- 
cession of disasters soon convinced the nation 
that, however enlightened and patriotic many 
of the members of the supreme junta might be, 
they were alike defective in the theory and prac-. 
tice of government, and, as a body, had utterly 
mistaken the object for which they assumed 
power. Nothing eflfective proceeded from a coun- 
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cil which had presumptuously taken the destinies 
of Spain into its own hands. Their proclama- 
tions were vigorous, and their measures weak; 
no concert was introduced into either their civil 
or military arrangements; and at length the 
feeling of self-confidence which had roused the 
spirit of individual exertion in every province 
became utterly extinct, and gave way to a de- 
spondency, when it was observed that the govern- 
ment continued merely to wage a war of edicts 
from the royal palace of Aranjuez, while the ar- 
mies of France were assembling on the Ebro. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Flight of the Central Junta.— Fall of Madrid.— Sacrifices of 
the Inhabitants.^-Sir John Moore's perilous position* — ^Our 
early errors in Spain^ — Central Junta at Seville. — Their 
plans. — Propose the convocation of Cortes. — The period in- 
definite— Why.— Fall of Seville, and Flight of the' Central 
Junta« — Re-app^r at La Isla, and name a Regency. — ^The 
Duke of Orleans. — New Electoral Law. — Meeting of the 
Cortes of 18ia * * ' 

Towards the close of November, news reached 
Madrid that Napoleon was advancing in person, 
at the head of an overwhelming force, to see his 
brother crowned. The loss of so much valuable 
time now became more than ever apparent. The 
Council of Castile prayed permission, to cany, off 
the archives and valuables that they might not 
fall into the hands of the enemy, and with tlie 
other tribunals remove to a secure place. Again 
they urged the arming of the niilitia; but 
their applications were treated with the usual 
neglect, if not contempt,— the members of the 
central junta, delighted with the terrestrial pa- 
radise of Aranjuez, and seemingly considering 
themselves as safe there as if they had been legis^ 
lating in the island of Majorca, though at that 
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very moment no more than four thousand re- 
cruits, just arrived from Estremadura, occupied 
Samosierra^ without tents stores, or intrench^ 
ments, never dreaming of an ejectment. The 
pass was forced, and for the first time the eyes of 
the sylvan legislators were opened. The leading 
members flocked to Madrid, preceded by a de- 
cree, announcing that " His Majesty** had re^ 
solved to pass on towards Estremadura, enjoining 
the tribunals and corporate bodies to follow in the 
best order they could.* 

This decree was brought in on the 1st Decem- 
ber by two influential members, with their port- 
manteaus ready packed up, and who till then 
had been busily occupied in legislative labours, 
in making out a list of traitors, and forming plans 
of confiscation. General Morla, one of the junta, 
also came in, specially commissioned to take the 

* The breaking up of the junta at Aranjuez presented a 
scene quite as curious, although more riotous, than that 
which occurred there on the fall of Godoy. ' The Manchegans 
again assembled and felt disposed to make an example or two« 
They singled out Count de TiHy, one of the deputies from 
Seville, and were about to lay hands upon him, when, suddenly 
turning round, he scattered a quantity of loose money among 
the foremost of the crowd, and during the scramble escaped. 
He was a man of infamous character, having at the time a 
cause pending against him in the courts of law for a robbery. 
> Besides the titles of Majesty and Excellency which the mem- 
bers voted for themselves, they adopted a species of gay uni- 
form, resembling that of the generals, which, as they hurried 
off, afforded the Manchegans a fair opportunity for that play of 
sportive words for which they are distinguished. 

VOL. I. L 
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coininand and cominence fortdfieations ; but it 
was only four days before the appearance of the 
enemy that the inhabitants were called upon to 
enrol themselves, after which the lines of de- 
fence were traced. With such tools as each had 
in his house^ they proceeded to open ditches and 
construct redoubts, lamenting these tardy pre- 
parations and apprehensive that their efforts 
would be unavailing. The members, in the 
interval, were quietly journeying on towards 
Estremadura, leaving the good people of the 
capital to shift for themselves, with a garrison 
consisting of eighteen gardes du corps, one com- 
pany of Walloon Guards, four squadrons of 
mounted volunteers, a few invalids, some re- 
cruits, and such militia as could be mustered. 

The French advanced with upwards of sixty 
thousand men, abundantly supplied with artillery. 
The leading inhabitants nevertheless set an exam- 
ple of devotion by emulously sharing the dangers 
and fatigues of the defence. A permanent com- 
mittee was formed, and sat at the Post office, giv- 
ing such directions as circumstances might permit. 
Even the women unpaved the streets, and carried 
stones to the tops of those houses which it was 
likely the assailants would pass, in order to use 
them as missiles: their exertions and sacrifices 
indeed could not be surpassed by any heroines re- 
nowned in history. Two volunteer companies 
of Avila and a battalion of the second volunteer 
regiment of Madrid, being at Alcala de Henares, 
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withdrew towards the capital, closely followed 
by the French, who on approaching the suburbs 
opened a battery of thirty pieces against the posi* 
tions of the Buen Retiro, .and on carrying them, 
spread themselves along the line of the Prado, in 
front of the principal streets leading to the jtown. 
Batteries and cross-cuts in the streets prevented 
them from penetrating, and their loss was se- 
vere ; but it was expected that the defence must 
cease the moment the main body came up. In 
the afternoon of the 3rd, Morla sent proposals 
to Berthier offering to capitulate, without the 
knowledge of the committee, who, however dis- 
heartening their prospects, had nevertheless de- 
termined to resist to the last. That evening the 
remnant of the troops flying from Samosierra, 
reached tlie gate of Segovia, whilst the white 
flag was still flying, and Morla at Chamartin, 
where he had gone to have a conference with 
Napoleon. Learning the state of affairs, and 
fearful of falling into the hands of the enemy, 
the fugitives set off for Estremadura, though 
they had been marching for three days without 
intermission. The night of the 8rd and morn- 
ing of the 4th presented scenes of horror which 
cannot be described. A thick fog obscured the 
atmosphere, whilst a profound silence reigned on 
all sides, interrupted only by the lamentations 
and curses of those who were preparing to quit 
their habitations, perhaps for ever. 

h2 
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Madrid was thus sacrificed through the errors 
and jealousies of the central junta* Devotion 
and exertion were not wanting in the inhabitants, 
who, as before stated, had actually been pre- 
vented from using in time the means of defence 
which their own resources afforded. When we 
look upon this picture, can we fail to recollect 
the dangerous position in which Sir John Moore 
and his troops were then placed at Salamanca, 
after the dispersion of Blake's army and the de-* 
feat of Castanos ? If our gallant countrymen 
had then marched upon Madrid, as they were 
advised to do, not a man would have escaped. 
When the enemy entered, the town was pil- 
laged^ the archives conveyed to France, and the 
principal inhabitants who had remained behind 
were sent thither as prisoners. This event, let 
it be borne in mind, took place in the tenth 
month after the views of the French upon Spain 
had been ascertained. 

When the Spanish insurrection broke out, a 
new field of action was opened to the British 
government. It had then a fair prospect of 
bringing the war to a happy termination, since 
Napoleon was rashly entering upon an enterprise 
that would divide his forces and disarrange his 
plans. He miscalculated the character of the Spa- 
niards, and did not take the nature of the ground 
into account; but, on the other hand, the English, 
were not prompt in availing themselves of his er-* 
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Napoleon had secured to his interest a num- 
ber of influential persons, his great object being to 
prevent the Spaniards from organising an efficient 
and popular government. The policy of the Bri- 
tish government, therefore, ought to have been to 
see that this was done, and no time lost. Napo- 
leon's agents were constantly employed in sowing 
the seeds of distrust, and lowering their allies in 
the estimation of the Spanish people; ours per- 
haps thought expedients of this kind beneath their 
notice, — but were they better employed ? 

It cannot be disguised, and ought not to be dis- 
sembled, that when the British government en- 
tered into an alliance with the Spanish patriots, it 
was imperfectly acquainted with their position 
and resources. Hence the first measures were 
adopted with hesitation, and the assistance ren- 
dered was ill-timed, badly directed, and inade- 
quate to the object in view. Had the situation 
of the interior been known, and had lost time 
been taken into account — had the follies of that 
government (supreme only in name, and near 
the seat of which an English envoy resided) been 
reflected upon— and had the want of organisa- 
tion in every department of the state (though 
the people were ready to support their allies) 
been duly estimated, a British force would not, 
in the very commencement, have been trusted 
at so great a distance from the coast. Through- 
out his preparations for an advance. Sir John 
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Moore's information was incorrect, a^id his hopp 
of co-operation were founded upon false data. 
The spirit of the people of Madrid was unques* 
tionably excellent ; but it is an open town, in 
the centre of the country, far from resources, 
and the inhabitants besides felt that they had 
been betrayed by the government which ought 
to have afforded them protection. Could a Bri- 
tish force hope to overcome the difficulties which 
such a state of things presented ? 

After their ignominious exit from Aranjuez, 
the merabeA of the central junta proceeded to- 
wards Estremadura, and eventually assembled at 
Truxillo. Long debates and warm discussions 
ensued on their future movements, when, the 
Sevilian party prevailing, it was at length deter- 
mined that they should direct their course to An- 
dalusia. On reaching Seville, an amalgamation 
took place with the. provincial junta established 
there, which had from the first acted in a spirited, 
although not always in a discreet manner. Here 
the plans which had been arranged at Aranjuez 
were pursued and even enlarged upon. The go- 
vernment thought of nothing but its own conso- 
lidation, and with this view the necessary depart- 
ments were opened, the supreme tribunals re- 
established, and> plans of reform suggested. The 
press was next set to work ; and from this period 
papers and pamphlets of the most democratic and 
subversive character were put into circulation. 
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The liberals here gained that ascendency which 
afterwards engendered divisions, weakened the 
confidence of the provincial juntas, and caused 
ihe expulsion of the French to be viewed only 
as a matter of secondary consideration.* 

At length the supreme junta, unable to bear 
the weight of government and the storm of public 
indignation, as a relief bethought themselves of 
the convocation of the Cortes, and Mr. Frere an- 
nounced this disposition on their part in a despatch, 
dated Seville, April 25th, 1809, in these words : — 
^' This government have at length become so seri« 
ously penetrated with a truth which must long 
have been present to their minds, — namely, the 

* The position of the British army in August, after the bat- 
tle of Talavera, will be remembered. Writing to the English 
envoy on the subject of defective supplies. Sir Arthur Wdlesley 
said : — ** It is useless to complain ; but we are certainly not 
treated as friends, much less as the only prop on which the 
cause of Spain can depend.'* The Marquis o£ Wellesley sus- 
pected some members of the junta of treason, and all of them of 
insincerity. ^' Far from affording any just foundation of confi- 
dence in dieir intentions/' said he to his government, << such assi- 
duous declarations of activity and enterprise, unaccompanied by 
any provident or regular attention to the means and object of the 
war serve only to create additional suspicions of ignorahce, weak- 
ness, or insincerity. Whatever insincerity or jealousy existed 
towards England," he added, *' was to be found in the govern- 
ment, its officers and adherents— no such unworthy sentiment 
prevailed among tlie people." This state of things compelled 
the British army to retire towards the Portuguese frontiers. 
Again Sir Arthur, writing to his brother, under date of Sept. 1, 
1809, expresses himself in these words : — " I am much afraid, from 
what I have seen of the proceedings of the central junta, that in 
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inability of a government like the present, re- 
posing upon no assignable basis, which is not 
monarchy, though it assumes, in a collective body, 
to represent the person and exercise the preroga- 
tive of the sovereign — which contains a very small 
portion (not above three individuals) of the higher 
nobility, and which certainly is not popular, either 
in its composition or in its forms, — that they have 
determined to place it upon a more extended and 
regular basis. The main object is to assemble the 
Coytes, to be held about a year hence, with the 
variation which the change in the character of the 
offices which gave a title to a seat in that body 
may .render necessary."* 

the distribution of their forces they do not consider military 
defence, and military operations, so much as they do pqlitical 
intrigue, and the attainment of trifling political objects. They 
wish to strengthen the army of Venegas, not because it is ne- 
cessary or desirable on military grounds, but because they 
think the army, as an instrument of mischief, safer in his hands 
than in those of another ; and they leave 12,000 men in Estre- 
madura, not because they are not or may not be deemed ne* 
cessary in any military view of the question, but because they 
are averse to placing a larger body under the command of the 
Duke of Albuquerque, whom, I know, the junta of Estremadura 
have insisted should be employed to command the army in this 
province. I cannot avoid to observe these little views and ob- 
jects, and to mention them to your excellency ; at the same 
time that I lament the attention of those who have to ma- 
nage such great and important aJQTairs as those are which are 
entrusted to the management of the central junta should be 
diverted from great objects, to others of trifling importance." 

* Vide correspondence relative to the government of Spain, 
ordered to be printed the 27th March, 1810. 
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The latter part of this paragraph is not very 
intelligible; and it would almost seem that the 
English envoy at the time had no precise notions 
of the composition of the Spanish Cortes, or of the 
attributes with which they were invested by the 
constitution. On the 27th May, a decree for 
their convocation however appeared ; in the pre- 
amble of which it was pompdusly stated, ** that it 
was but just that the Spanish people should ter- 
minate the present contest with the certainty of 
leaving to their posterity an inheritance of pro- 
sperity and glory worthy of their efforts, an ob- 
ject of which the supreme junta had never lost 
sight ;" at the same time regretting ^* that all the 
disasters to which the nation had been exposed 
were solely attributable to the disuse of those 
salutary institutions which in happier days se- 
cured the welfare and strength of the state;'* 
adding, " that the time had now arrived for 
taking this great work in hand and devising the 
reforms which ought to be made in the adminis- 
tration, by re-establishing the fundamental laws of 
the monarchy^ 

Pursuant to this splendid announcement, it was 
decreed, " t^^^* ^^ legal and known representa- 
tion of the monarchy in ancient Cortes should be 
established by their convocation next year, or 
sooner if circumstances allowed f that the junta 
in the interval would occupy itself in ascertaining 
the number, qualifications, and mode of assem^ 
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bling deputies, for which purpose a committee 
should be named to prepare the requisite docu*- 
ments; that with the view of submitting the 
same to the Cortes, the junta would extend its 
researches to the means of maintaining the war, 
of causing the fundamental laws to be observed, of 
improving the legislation, correcting abuses and 
facilitating reforms ; also of taking into considera^ 
tion the part which America was to have in the 
meeting of the Cortes. 

Here is the '* Supreme Junta of Spain and the 
Indies" in its true colours. The pressure of 
danger had been previously avowed in a variety 
of ways, as well as that the Cortes alone could 
supply an adequate remedy to existing emergen- 
cies, and yet their meeting is put off to an inde- 
finite period, and, if ever convened, it was to be 
according to a plan framed by the junta, in which 
even the provinces of America were to take part. 
Yet these were to be the ancient Cortes — this 
was to be the revival of " those salutary insti- 
tutions which in happier times secured the wel* 
fare and strength of the state!" The truth is, 
that the members of the central junta had no 
inclination to loosen their hold upon power. The 
opportunity of bestowing offices and commands 
to friends and flatterers was with them as inviting 
as in Godoy's time. The sweets of patronage 
were equally alluring — honours and titles even 
more seductive at Seville than at Aranjuez. On 
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entering office they thought of no restrictions ; and 
when once in the possession of authority, dreamt 
jonly of its extent and duration. The people, on 
the other hand, wanted no plans of reform-— no 
legislative schemes — ^no theories. They merely 
wished to see that restored which had been sus- 
pended; whereas the high functionaries with 
sounding titles were ^ager to change the face 
of the monarchy and hand down their names 
to posterity, not as 'contributors to the expulsion 
of the French, but as founders of a new system 
of legislation. 

The loss of the battle of Ocana threw fresh 
discredit upon the individuals of the central 
junta, who were treated with pasquinades and 
rough music, after the Sevilian fashion. The 
forcing of the passes of the Sierra Morena sealed 
their doom, and, as it afterwards turned out, these 
valuable positions were no better defended than 
those of Samosierra had been. The perplexed 
rulers, however, had for some time before enter* 
tallied the awkward presentiment that Seville 
was not more tenable than Aranjuez, and, to save 
appearances, on the 13th of January notice was 
given that ** his majesty proposed to remove to 
the Isla de J^eon, and there establish himself on 
the approaching 1st February, leaving neverthe- 
less in Seville a sufficient number of deputies for 
the despatch of business." In the night of the 
23rdy eight days before the period appointed, a 
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general sauve qui pent nevertheless took place j 
and when the inhabitants of Seville next morning 
ascertained the secret flight of their guests^ the.na- 
tural conclusion was, that the govemnaent was dis- 
solved, and that they themselves had been betrayed. 
It would be of no use to recapitulate the charges 
then levelled against the locomotive junta. Had 
the members^ not escaped in time, most probably 
they would have been torn to pieces, so furious 
was the indignation of the people of Seville.* 

The central junta nevertheless reappearecj, 
with less brilliancy and a lowered tone it must 
be confessed, in the Isla de Leon, and on the 
39th of January issued a decree, acknowledging 
f* that the local change of the government and 
the meeting of the Cortes could not be any 

* Jovellanos, who in the morning of the 24th had been 
stopped by the populace and certainly treated in a rough man- 
ner, afterwards wrote a memoir in defence of his colleagues, in 
which he stated that in these occurrences '^ the enemy gained a 
triumph equal to that of one hundred battles ;" but he seemed 
to forget the long series of errors committed by the junta, as 
Well as the dreadful predicament in which the people of Seville 
were then placed, equally as bad as that of those of Madrid when 
the junta fled from Aranjuez and their defenceless town was 
delivered up to the French. The inhabitants of Seville wished to 
^defend their city, and with this view took up arms in the morning 
jof the 24th, forbidding all. persons to leave the place. It was 
however too late — the French were close upon them, and Cadiz 
only presented an asylum ; yet, under these circumstances, the 
central junta actually ordered the Duke de Albuquerque's 
corps to proceed to Cordova. If the duke had not disobeyed 
(heir orders by going to Cadiz, all would then have been lost^ 

1 
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longer delayed without imminent danger to the 
country f afterwards ordaining that a regency 
of five persons, named by themselves, should be 
formed, (one to represent America,) to whom all 
the authority possessed by the supreme junta 
was to be transferred, without any limitation;, 
adding, that the new vicegerents should convene 
the Cortes. Here another error was committed. 
Jealousies and distrust prevented the nomination 
of a president, the arrangeinent being that each 
member should alternately assume that character ; 
an ominous feature in the construction of a re- 
gency, for the support of whose delegated power 
scarcely any other chance remained than that 
which might arise, out of the confidence placed 
in the respectability of its members.* 

* The difficulties into which the Spaniards were plunged 
through the loss of the royal family, and the dread of their 
falling into a state of confusion in the absence of a directing 
power, induced two members of the Bourbon family to offer 
their services as regents. One was the King of the Two Sici- 
lies ; and w^h this view, his second son. Prince Leopold, was 
sent to Gibraltar, in July 1808, with letters of recommenda- 
tion to Sir Hew Dalrymple, written by Mr. Drummond, the 
English envoy at Palermo, informing him that " the prince went 
to Gibraltar to communicate with the loyal Spaniards, and to 
notify to them that his father will accept the regency if they 
desired it, until his nephew Ferdinand VII. should be liberated 
from captivity ;" adding, that " Prince Leopold and his cousin,' 
the Duke of Orleans, would also offer themselves as soldiers to 
the Spaniards, and take such situations as might be given to 
them suitable to their illustrious rank." At the same time, Sir 
Alexander Ball, governor of Malta, wrote to Sir Hew in sup- 
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In the decrees and other preparations made 
by the central junta, in anticipation of the meet- 
ing of Cortes, the old mode of convening the 
national assembly had been abandoned, the illu* 

port of this plan, having, under date of July 4th (1808), re 
ceived from the Duke of Orleans a letter, in which is the 
subjoined passage : — 

** You have heard the delightful news from Spain, and the 
glories, the wonderful exertions of the Spanish nation for their 
king, their government, their religion, and their independence. 
You cannot wonder that, being a Bourbon, and so very near the 
spot where my services may be of some use, I should be most 
anxious to make a tender of them ; and, setting aside all per- 
sonal considerations, I must own that I am persuaded my pre- 
sence and services at this critical juncture might be of use in 
giving impulse to the generou§ efforts of the Spaniards, and 
lead them there where a deadly blow may be struck at the 
usurper and upset his odious empire. My name and my pre- 
sence may have great effect on the French troops in Spain, 
and upon the French in France ; but no time is to be lost, and 
I know you well enough to be certain that you need not be 
put in mind qu*il faut battre le fer pendant quil est chaud, I 
know you would do for me alone, what I ask of you for pub- 
lic considerations of such magnitude. What I wish is, that 
you might send me any ship to convey me from hence to 
Gibraltar. Mr. Drummond sends you this express, and writes 
to' you to request it from you, as he heartily concurs in my 
wishes to see me conveyed there, where both duty, honour, 
and gratitude to the country who so generously supported me, 
imperiously call me. This court are also informed of my in- 
tention, and are very anxious that I might be enabled to repair 
to Spain with the greatest despatch." 

Sir Hew Dalrymple objected to the proposed arrangement, 
and in his letter of August 11th to Mr. Drummond observed, 
*^ that nothing could happen more out of season than the ar- 
rival of the Duke of Orleans and Prince Leopold at that time." 
In support of this opinion, Sir Hew observed that << the French 
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minati congregated at Seville being of opinion 
" that the ancient usages were more a matter of 
historical research than of practical importance/' 
It was therefore agreed, that in their stead a new 

had been beaten and laid down their arms to Spanish generate 
and soldiers, — that the several juntas of government had in all 
parts exercised a wise authority, which had been universally 
acquiesced in within their limits ;" acknowledging, at the same 
time, that the ** Junta of Seville was suspected of entertaining 
a design to ingress more than their share of power." The 
very reasons here alleged ought rather to have induced the 
British functionary to support the formation of a regency, cal-> 
culated to inspire confidence, promote union, and call forth the 
energies of the people : all that was at that time wanted to give 
efficiency to the cause* Sir Hew, in another part of the same 
letter, tells Mr. Drummond that ** this step was probably sug^ 
gested by an address from Murcia, recommending a national 
government, but sustainmg the claim of the Princess Charlotte 
of Brazil." This spirited princess, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, foresaw the confusion into which Spain was likely 
to fall through the want of a government, and accordingly 
offered her services as regent They were rejected, as were 
those of the King of the Two Sicilies ; there being, on the part 
of those persons who had taken the destinies of Spain into 
their own hands, a disposition to favour the creation of a 
central junta, without stopping to consider the elements of 
which it was to be composed, or the means of guarding against 
the abuses of power. 

The Duke of Orleans, who had long before turned his atten- 
tion to the study of Spanish affairs, nevertheless persisted in 
his tender of services, and received from the. regency a letter 
to the foUowing effect, dated Isla de Leon, 4th March, 1810. 

'* Most Serene Sir, — The Spanish nation raised its voice 
against the unjust aggression of Bayonne, and unanimously 
swore to maintain its independence or perish in the cause of 
its legitimate sovereign. Neither the reverses of arms nor 
tl)e t3rrant'8 power have been able to weaken its constancy. 
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electoral law should be framed, more congenial 
to the general principle of representation; the 
result of which was, that those cities which 
had deputies in the Cortes last assembled were 

The love of our country, of our religion and of our monarch, 
burns in every breast, and will continue to burn, because the 
sentiments of honour and loyalty can never be extinguished ia 
this heroic land. Your highneiss desires to fight in the Spanish 
ranks, and defend the cause of your august family. This ge- 
nerous wish has been hitherto frustrated by circumstances ; 
but the supreme council of regency now invites your highness 
to take the command of an army in Catalonia. The enthu- 
siasm of the gallant inhabitants of that province will be strongly 
excited on seeing a prince, the relative of our own good king, 
sharing with them the hardships of the war, and leading them 
on to victory. The recollection of triumphs gained by one 
of your highness's illustrious ancestors is still retained in Ca- 
talonia, and it is for your highness to revive the freshness of 
those laurels," &c. The letter is signed by President Castanos 
and the other regents. 

This plan was frustrated through the influence of Sir Henry 
Wellesley^ as will be seen from the following letter, dated Cadiz, 
Aug. 25, 1810. The duke's laconic reply shows his feelings on 
the subject, of which it is however to be hoped that no rank^ 
ling recollections remain. 

" Serenissime Seigneur, 
" Depuis que par ma lettre du l*"" de ce mois, j'eus rhonneur 
de faire connoitre k V. A. S. ce que le conseil supreme d© 
r^gence croyoit devoir r^pondre ^ cclle de V. A. en date du 
28 du mois precedent, S. M. n'a pas cesse de mediter sur la 
maniere dont ses d^sirs pourroient etre satisfaits en donnant 
a V. A. le commandement d*une armee espagnole; mais elle 
8*est convaincue enfin que les circonstances ne laissent aucune 
possibilite de r^aliser les intentions de S. M. avec Tutilite ou 
les avantages pour la cause commune que S. M. s*en 6toit 
propose. 

^< Pendant que le conseil de regence s'occupoit de cetie 
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to have a voice, as well as the superior juntas, 
and that one deputy should besides be elected 
for every fifty thousand souls. It was also set- 
tled that the South American provinces, at the 
time actually in a state of insurrection, should 
for the present have substitutes chosen for them, 
until they sent over delegates duly elected. It 
is a curious fact, that on the 18th of the previous 

affaire importante avec le d^sir le plus vif de se satisfaire lui- 
meme en se rendant agr^able k V. A. il est venu confidentielle- 
ment a sa connoissance que le gouvemement de S. M. B. ne 
pensoit pas qu'il fdt utile, dans les circonstances pr^sentes, 
d'employer V. A. S en Espagne ; opinion qui paraissoit renfer- 
mer I'id^e que ce mdme gouvernement ne verroit pas avec 
plaisir une telle nomination. L'attention de S. M. ne pouvoit 
qu'^tre appel^e par ce rapport ; et en effet, elle est parvenue 
d savoir d'une mani^re authentique et officielle que le gouver- 
nement de S. M. B. a Topinion qu*employer V. A. durant 
Tetat present des choses dans la P^ninsule est une mesure de 
laquelle on ne pourroit esperer avec probability que la cause 
commune ne retir&t aucun avantage. 

** Cette opinion du gouvemement britannique, qui ne contrarie 
en rien la haute estime que ce gouvernement fait si jiistement 
de la personne de V. A. est d'accord avec celle que 1 etat des 
affaires publiques dans la Peninsule a oblige forc^ment le 
conseil de r^gence k former, ne laisse pas que de lui donner 
une valeur que la sage penetration de V. A. ne pourra recon- 
noitre. 

" Dans cette situation, c'est une grand peine pour le conseil 
de r6gence d'avoir k informer V. A. que tandis que les circon- 
stances politiques de TEspagne ne changeront pas et qu*avant 
que Tetat des choses aient vari6 une route ne 8*ouvre pour 
mener k bien les idees que S. M. eut pr^sentes lorsqu'elle 
invita V. A. k venir. II ne reste k S, M., quant k present, 

VOL. I. M 
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April, Joseph Bonaparte convened Cortes^ and 
it was at the time thought that this example 
served to stimulate the central junta to perform 
their long-forgotten promise. 

The new-fashioned Cortes opened on the 24th 
of September, consisting only of popular deputies, 
or one estate, the other two being excluded. 
When the inaugural ceremonies were over, the 
members assembled declared themselves legal- 
ly constituted in ** general and extraordinary 
Cortes,** in whom the national sovereignty re- 

auqun moyen d*employer la personne et les talens de V. A. 
comme elle se letoit propose. 

" Je puis cependant assurer V. A. qu*il sera extr^mement 
agr6able a S. M. de rencoatrer par la suite quelqu'occurrence 
favorable pour effectuer avec avantage ce que Tetat des choses 
ne permet pas d'arrangerquaud a present, occurrence que S.M. 
ne laissera pas ^chapper; et qu'en attendant elle conservera 
invariablement les sentimens de haute estime et de considera- 
tion que les qualit^s recommandables de V. A., les circonstan- 
ces grandes et extraordinares qui la distinguent, lui ont m^rit^es, 
et lui mlriteront dans tous les temps. 

<< C'est tout ce dont j'ai Fhonneur d'informer V. A. S. au nom 
de S. M. et je mets a profit cette occasion d'ofirir k S. A. toute 
ma consideration. Dieu garde la vie de S. A. beaucoup 
d'ann^es, Sen^rissme Seigneur. 

(Signe,) " Pedro Eveque d'Orense, 

President." 

^* Serenissime Seigneur, 
" J'ai re9u la lettre que V. A. m'a 6crite le 26 AoAt, et je 
reste inform^ de son contenu. Dieu garde la vie de V. A. 
pour beaucoup d'ann^es. Serenissime Seigneur, Sec, 

" Louis-Philippe d'Orleaks. 
« Cadiz, ce 29 Aout 18 10." 
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sided ;' or, in other words, they at once declared 
themselves a constituent assemhly. The re- 
gency was then called upon to acknowledge the 
national sovereignty of the Cortes, and swear obe- 
dience to such laws as they might enact. It was 
also determined that the Cortes should have the 
title of Majesty, and the executive that of High- 
nel^. All officers, functionaries, juntas, corporate 
bodies, and ecclesiastical authorities were likewise 
required to swear obedience to the Cortes ; and 
their installation was ordered to be made known 
in every part of the Spanish dominions by Te 
Deums and discharges of artillery ;— after which, 
prayers were to be offered up during three days, 
imploring the Divine blessing upon their labours. 



M 2 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Cortes become a Constituent Assembly. — ^Princifles 
avowed, — Organic Changes — Unseasonable — Weaken the 
Popular Cause. — Rage for Legislation. — ^Divisions and Party 
Enmities. — Scenes in Cadiz. — The Central Junta and South 
America. — General Castaiios. — New Constitution proclaim- 
ed. — Composition of the Cortes. — Substitutes. — 'So Principle 
of. Representation observed. 

In one respect, the assembly of the Spanish 
Cortes of 1810 resembled that of the French 
States-general in 1791, the members being most- 
ly new men whose names had scarcely been heard 
of before. In another sense, the disparity be- 
tween the two assemblies was great. The States- 
general opened their sittings under legal forms, 
with the three orders, and, after stormy debates, 
one estate ejected or absorbed the other two, 
when the triumphant party, declaring themselves 
a constituent assembly, proceeded to enact laws 
and frame a constitution ; in the end, rendering 
themselves superior to the authority which had 
convened them, and no longer responsible to 
those whom they were intended to represent. 
The Cadiz Cortes adopted a readier and less com- 
plicated plan. In utter defiance of legal forms 
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and ancient usages, the Spanish Commons before- 
hand excluded the two privileged estates; and 
assembling entirely on their own account, at once 
voted themselves to be a constituent assembly, pos- 
sessing all the essential attributes of sovereignty, 
and deliberately proceeded to imitate the example 
of their Parisian prototypes. 

The examples given in our early pages show 
the little analogy between the ancient and new 
Cortes. The latter did not meet to supply the 
want of a regal power, to provide means of de- 
fence, obtain the redress of grievances, or recon- 
cile opposite and jarring interests. Their object 
was not to heal the wounds in the state, to in- 
troduce order and concert, or remove those ob- 
stacles which had hitherto impeded the progress 
of the nationa] cause. As the genuine offspring 
of the central junta, they rather thought of seiz- 
ing upon power, enjoying its sweets, and carrying 
into effect those theories with a fondness for 
which an admiration of the French Revolution 
had infected many leading members, some of 
whom were anxious to shine after the manner of 
Mirabeau, — whilst others thought they could 
emulate the example of Abb6 Sieyes, or took 
Brissot as their model. In a word, wholly un- 
practised in the science of legislation, and un- 
mindful that the enemy was at their gates, they 
set to work with a full determination to tread in 
the footsteps of the French constituent assembly, 
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and began by a vote similar to that passed by oar 
house of commons in 1648, whereby they deckr- 
ed that the sovereign power exdusively resided 
in them^ — and, consequendy^ that whatever they 
enacted was law, without the consent of either 
king, peers, or clergy. 

More particular notice will be hereafter taken 
of the composition of the new Cortes ; the object 
at present in view being to examine the princi- 
ples put forth by them, and the manner in which 
it was attempted to carry those principles into 
practice. The Cadiz legislators had a wider field 
to act in than the central junta; and from the 
consistency which they acquired even at the out- 
set, their actions and maxims can be followed 
with more ease, and their motives traced with a 
greater degree of precision ; — ^not that it would be 
possible to scrutinise the minutiaB into which they 
entered, or lay beiDre the reader more than gene- 
ral results; yet sufficient can be gathered to en^ 
able the dispassionate to form his own opinion^ 
without bewildering the reader with long and 
tedious details. 

The Spanish reformers resolved to take an 
extensive range, anxious to do much in a lit- 
tle time; — nay, they set themselves to work so 
zealously, that it seemed as if they had agreed 
to settle the ulterior destinies of both Spain and 
the Indies within the sound of the French can- 
non, and to regenerate their country while they 
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could sQarcely be said to have a country to re- 
generate.* 

Never did lawgivers enter upon their import- 
ant functions under a stronger impulse. Their 
first measures served to indicate a sense of power, 
and a determination to exert it. Scarcely had 
they taken their seats and felt their consequence, 
than the responsibility of the regents was pro- 
claimed. This was a startling proposition to be* 
gin with. Not understanding the meaning of 
the term, the perplexed regent3 informed the 
house, that they were totally ignorant of the na- 
ture of the duties and the extent of the authority 
confided to them, finding no precedents to appeal 
to; consequently, that they did not know at 
what point they should err in the performance of 
their trust, no line of distinction being drawn be- 
tween their powers and those of the new legisla- 
ture. The reply proved with what levity the 
decree was passed, the Cc»*tes being obliged to 
confess that they had not yet limited the autho- 
rity of the executive, or defined the duties which 
it was called upcm to discharge. No sooner had 
they separated the legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial branches, than they themselves confounded 
them in their own practice, — so unwilling were 
they that any one else should share in the glory 
of the proposed regeneration. 

* Owing to the approaches of the French, the Cortes re- 
moved their sittings from the Isla de Leon to Cadiz, pursuant 
to a resolution taken February 18th, 1811. 
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The grand work of reform went on apace 
within sight of the French carnp^ though the 
Cortes evinced frequent symptoms of inexpe- 
rience, sometimes of precipitation, and on several 
occasions that proneness to tyranny by which the 
proceedings of popular assemblies in ancient as 
well as modern times have been disgracefully dis- 
tinguished. The first regency did not last many 
weeks after the meeting of the Cortes. The 
Bishop of Orense, one of its members, ceased to 
act from the day they were installed, having de- 
clined to subscribe to the doctrine of the sove^ 
reignty of the people ; a proceeding deemed re- 
fractory and equivalent to disobedience, which was 
punished with banishment. The same happened 
to the Marquis del Palacio, one of the new regents 
appointed by the Cortes. H^ equally objected 
to take the oath set before him, and was instantly 
ordered into custody, there to await the sentence 
of the legislature; and it was eventually ruled 
that he had forfeited the confidence of the nation. 
A few days afterwards, as if ashamed of their 
intemperance, the Cortes referred this case and 
that of the Bishop of Orense to the judges. 

Nearly the whole of 1811 was spent in meta- 
physical discussions on the scheme of a constitu- 
tion, the sovereignty of the people, the liberty of 
the press, and other abstract matters not likely to 
be reduced to practice. A rage for legislation 
seemed to have seized upon the Cadiz theorists. 
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and they pursued their labours with all the ardour 
of men who had embraced new opinions and 
strove to promote them; never imagining that 
their projects could be impracticable, nor ques- 
tioning the legality of the powers under which 
they themselves were acting. Their aim was to 
commence a new era of change and innovation, 
trusting to chance for results. Instead of diffus- 
ing energy into the government, they thus weak- 
ened and embarrassed its action. Inst^d of 
making the deliverance of the country their pri- 
mary object, they sowed the seeds of distrust; 
vainly imagining that past errors could be re- 
paired by impotent and unseasonable decrees, ad- 
dressed to provinces occupied by a foreign foe, or 
exposed to his immediate inroads. They were 
ambitious of being the founders of a new code ; 
whereas their countrymen beyond the precincts 
of Cadiz were fighting for their independence, 
their religion, and their laws, as they stood. This 
was the only watchword heard in the provinces, — 
these the only objects for which the people were 
contending: changes in the fundamental laws 
never entered into their dreams. Some of their 
institutions were defective; — their government 
had been oppressive, but their habits were form- 
ed to the yoke ; and besides, this was not the mo- 
ment for repining. Whatever others thought of 
their religion, thev were attached to it in all its 
forms. Their predilections might be thought 
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peculiar — their prejudices antiquated, yet both 
were connected with proud recollections and fad- 
ings of lofty patriotisqa. A national character had 
been formed which the new legislators could not 
appreciate, although it served to carry the com- 
batants through an arduous struggle. 

At this period of delirium it was that the 
system of calumny and defamation commenced, 
which spread so many enmities among the Spa- 
nish people and destroyed the character of deserv« 
ing individuals. Numbers were called traitors 
for yielding to forces which they had no power to 
resist. For this, their conduct was held up to 
public execration, by judges who were ignorant 
of the difBculties in which they had been placed, 
or otherwise incapable of discerning their motives 
of action. In this way were those divisions 
engendered which still continue to exercise so 
baneful an influence over the community. The 
Cortes acted as if Cadiz and La Isla had been all 
Spain — as if they themselves were really invested 
yrith repreientative powers. Decrees followed 
decrees in rapid succession, at a moment when it 
was impossible for the people to know anything 
of their contents. Most of the provinces were in 
the hands of the French ; consequently, the inha- 
bitants received no information beyond that of 
which their oppressors were the organs. They 
were nevertheless made accountable for their ig- 
norance, and anathemas fulminated against them 
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for n^lecting mandates which were scarcely 
heard of beyond the Bay of Cadiz. 

It was soon evident that a powerful machinery 
had beep set in motion by artificers who neither 
knew its use, nor how to control its movements. 
Still they went on, pleased with the noise pro* 
duced^ and encouraged by journals devoted to 
their interest * So strong was the infatuation 
that the friends of the Cortes defended their acts , 
by attempting to prove that they really possessed 
a national representation^ and therefore their en-* 
actments were legal and binding. The people of 
Athens, abandoned by their allies and threatened 
by the powerful army of Xerxes (argued the go* 
vamment organs), fled to their ships, yet still pre* 
served their national rights unimpaired. Our posi- 
tion is the same, (re-echoed the Cortes galleries) : 
here we are, in Cadiz and La Isla ; hither we have 
come to avoid the invaders — the sovereignty of the 
nation has been declared ; ergo, we can legislate. 
These flaming patriots forgot that Athens was 
a small district, as well as that the government 
and leading men embarked previously to the ene* 
my's advance and agreeably to a preconcerted 
plan : whereas the Spanish Archontes had casually 
assembled in their insular asylum, without powers 
or any understanding with their countrymen; 
and whilst thus protected, they commanded the 

• Eight or nine new periodicals had started in Cadiz, among 
which was one called the Robespierre* 
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provincial authorities to lay waste the! fields^ ham- 
string the cattle, and destroy the dwellings, in 
order to deprive the enemy of food and shelter. 
** If Spain does not obtain her freedom/' said a 
government manifesto of the day, ** at least she 
will become an immense desert*— an extended 
sepulchre, where the bodies of French and Spa- 
niards, heaped together, will exhibit to after ages 
a monument of our glory and their disgrace." 

This was deemed heroic and sublime. The 
Cortes journals, it has since been argued, are filled 
with interesting debates upon various topics, and 
contain instructive memoirs on political economy, 
legislation, manufactures, agriculture, and the 
like; besides eloquent addresses, eagerly copied 
into the principal newspaj^ers of Europe. The 
Cadiz periodicals, it is also boasted, spread broad 
streams of light upon the dark surface of the 
country, and taught the people a noble emula- 
tion in the race of freedom. This is beautiful on 
paper, and flattering to the admirers of the Cortes; 
but, let it be asked, what was the practical result ? 
It is painful to look back and behold the literary 
labours and philosophic exertions of a number of 
distinguished individuals, actuated by good in- 
tentions, and, to the best of their abilities, honest- 
ly working to regenerate their country, yet de- 
void of circumspection, and not only choosing an 
unseasonable moment for the realization of their 
benevolent plans, but also employing means ut- 
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terly inadequate to the ends they had in view. 
The French did not evacuate Madrid till August 
1812 ; and in the course of the same month, An- 
dalusia and the Castiles were abandoned. The 
invaders still lingered in the northern provinces, 
and did not quit them till the end of 1813 : what 
interest then could the inhabitants of these sec- 
tions take in the transactions of the Cortes ? how 
could they know what was going on ? Even in 
the free provinces — in Cadiz itself, the bulk of the 
people did not participate in the revolutionary 
mania of those who frequented the Cortes galle-i 
ries, and were constantly congregated in the pub- 
lic squares to cheer the popular orators. For re- 
flecting persons, the new code and all its glowing 
appendages had no charms. They thought only 
of the present, dreading the consequences of theo- 
retical changes, and exotic doctrines too subtle 
for their comprehension, and from which no prac- 
tical benefit could be derived. 

The wildest of all the projects conceived by 
the central junta was that of forming a mixed 
Spanish South American and Asiatic Congress, at 
a moment when its members were flying from 
their retreat at Aranjuez to take shelter in the 
Alcazar of Seville, and afterwards in La Isla. 
Without entering into the social condition of the 
ultramarine provinces, or dwelling upon the di- 
lemma into which they also were thrown by Na- 
poleon's designs, it may be proper to observe. 
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that the king was the only bond 6£ union be^ 
tween them and the mother country^-^at the same 
time that the inhabitants of both hemispheres, 
owing to the kindred and powerful relations 
which existed between them, were mutually in* 
terested in the preservation of this union. The 
first feeling manifested in the trans^^atlantic do- 
minions was that of indignation at Napoleon's 
aggression, followed by a resolve to afford every 
possible aid, and await the issue of the contest; 
without breaking the connexion. The invita* 
tion of the central junta to send over deputies 
was acquiescjed in by the South Americans, and 
several arrived after the opening of the Cortes ; 
when they found that substitutes or nominees 
had usurped their seats, and besides that the an*« 
cient institutions and forms of government were 
entirely ovathrown. 

In the course of business, a plan for the pa- 
cification of the South American provinces was 
proposed and submitted to discussion. In the 
temper of the tim^s, after so many errors and 
amidst fresh difficulties and conflicting interests, 
it was soon visible that the Cortes and regency, 
constituted as they werie, could not replace that 
bond of union which had been lost, or, by such 
means as it was intended to adopt, restore the 
confidence and cordiality necessary to enable both 
divisions of the monarchy to weather the storm 
which assailed them. On the 1st August 1»11, 
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thirty-tbree South American deputies pt^sented 
a remonstrance, in which they showed that the 
commotions in the several sections of the New 
W^orld had not arisen out of external influence 
or any desire of separation^ but only through 
the misconduct of the persons governing them; 
that all had expressed sincere attachment and 
firm adhesion to the parent state, had sworn alle- 
giance to Fer4inand VII, and sent over subsidies 
in aid of the common cause. The declaration of 
war against France had been received with en- 
thusiastic acclamations in all Spanish America, 
and Ferdinand VII. proclaimed with all the en- 
thusiasm of loyalty. Addresses were presented 
to the governors by the corporate bodies, breath- 
ing avowals of allegiance to the newly acknow- 
ledged sovereign, and pledging the persons and 
property of their constituents to defend his do* 
minions. His bust was placed upon the banners 
and new coin; all kinds of rejoicings followed; 
and never was any one of the monarchs who have 
swayed the united kingdoms of Spain and the 
Indies accepted under such lively demonstra- 
tions of loyalty and regard. How all this ended 
in alienation and a fratricidal war,, it is for the 
Cadiz Cortes and regency or their friends to ex- 
plain.* 

**In many instances the Cortes and regency persecuted in- 
dividuals who had deserved well of their country. Among the 
victims of their jealousies and piques was General Castaiios, 
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On the 19th March 1812, the new constitu- 
tion being completed, it was published with the 
usual formalities, and its observance ordained as 
the fundamental law of the monarchy. It was 

whose services merit particular notice. D. Francisco Xavier 
Castanos was bom in Biscay towards the year 1743, and was 
the relative and eleve of Gen. C'Reilly, who figured in the 
reigns of Charles III. and IV. Castaiios accompanied him to 
Prussia, and there studied tactics. In 1794 he served in the 
army of Navarre, under Gen. Caro, and was wounded whilst 
fighting at the head of the regiment of Africa, of which he was 
the colonel. In 1796 he was made a major-general, and two 
years afterwards a lieutenant-general ; but was exiled by Godoy, 
whom he had the courage to contradict. Having been ap- 
pointed Captain-general of Andalusia by the Junta of Seville, 
on the 22nd July 1808 he defeated General Dupont and 
gained the battle of Baylen, though it is acknowledged that a 
large share of the glory acquired on that day belonged to Gene- 
ral Reding, whose plans were highly judicious. The French, 
unable to retire from the heart of the country owing to the 
general rising of the inhabitants, were compelled to capitulate ; 
and this unexpected event doubtless tended to derange Napo- 
leon's plans and encourage the patriotic cause. In the month 
of October, Castanos was in his turn beaten at Tudela, by 
a coluihn under Napoleon's orders. In 1811 he had the com- 
mand of the fourth army, and took an active part in the opera- 
tions of the South, frequently acting in concert with the Duke 
of Wellington. With him he was present at the battle of 
Vitoria, on which occasion honourable mention was made of 
his services and those of his division. This intimacy with the 
British general gave umbrage to the regency, and he was 
named a counsellor of state, to afford a pretext for withdraw- 
ing the command from him ; which was not restored, notwith- 
standing the solicitations of his British friend. Castanos, sq^si- 
ble of the intrigues carried on against him, wrote to the re- 
gency, informing them that, ^< according to orders, he had. 
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subscribed by one hundred and eighty-four mem« 
bers^ parties to its construction^ of whom one 
hundred and thirty-three were Spaniards and 
fifty-one South Americans. The difficulty and 

on the frontiers of France, delivered up the command of that 
army which, in March 181 1, he had assumed in sight of Lisbon.*' 
On Ferdinand's return, he was created Duke de Baylen, the 
army of the EiKtem Pyrenees, or Catalonia, was confided to 
him, and at its head he crossed the French frontiers when Na- 
poleon returned from Elba. Whilst in command of that pro- 
vince, he discovered the conspiracy plotted by General Lacy, 
and by the liberals was blamed for following up the prosecution 
against him with so much severity; but, as a public functionary, 
he only performed his duty. A trial ensued, in which the cir- 
cumstances of the case were proved, and the execution was 
the effect of a legal investigation and a sentence passed by a 
competent tribunal. Conspiracies had become so frequent, 
that the government deemed it necessary to make an example ; 
but in that affair Castaiios did no more than obey the mandate 
of his superiors. He published a proclamation on the subject, 
dated Barcelona, April 12, 1817, in which he asserts, that the 
object of the conspiracy was to " subvert the government, re- 
establish the abolished constitution, and strip him of the com- 
mand." Under such circumstances, as ah honourable man, he 
could not favour the parties implicated, after they had been 
captured. When the La Isla mutiny proved successful, he 
retired, after having received various insults from the dema- 
gogues of Barcelona. He then ceased to take part in the 
affairs of his country, the misfortunes of which, in 1823, at the 
age of 70, he continued to deplore, in the seclusion of an estate 
in one of the southern provinces. By the will of Ferdinand 
VII, he was appointed to the council of Regency ; but has kept 
aloof from public affairs as much as he could during the present 
turmoils. The duke is now believed to be among the refugees 
whahave lately sought an asylum in France. 

VOL. I. N 
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delays in assembling deputies elected on so large 
a scale as that proposed by the central junta 
bad been early foreseen by the regents. On their 
first appointment, as they themselves acknow- 
ledge, they therefore despatched circulars to all 
the dominions of Spain and the Indies, pointing 
out the urgent necessity of sending forward de- 
legates who were to meet in the island of Ma- 
jorca; a pretty evident sign that, in February 
1810, no very sanguine hopes were entertained 
of their ability to retain for any long period a 
footing in the Peninsular provinces. 

It is to be presumed that the notice taken of 
these circulars, if they reached their destination, 
was limited; as on the lOth September, a fort- 
night before the opening of the Cortes, the re- 
gents issued an edict, accompanied by a decree, 
in which the impossibility of obtaining proper 
representatives from the ultra-marine provinces 
and those occupied by the enemy is lamented, 
and a plan devised to remedy the defect, by means 
of substitutes chosen upon the spot. It was 
accordingly ordained that twenty-three persons 
should be picked out to represent the places 
held by the French, and thirty for the Indies ; 
which number of substitutes, incorporated with 
the real delegates already arrived or about to 
arrive, it was thought would compose a respect- 
able congress, sufficient under existing circum- 
stances to open the house and carry on business, 
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even although others should unfortunately not 
arrive.* 

The decree directs the president of the council, 
by means of edicts, to cite before himself and the 
returning judges named, the natives and emi* 
grants from the provinces, occupied by the 
French, who may happen to be in La Isla and 
Cadiz, calling upon them to appear for the pur- 
pose of forming lists, and afterwards electing de* 
puties in the following proportion : — Before the 
president of the council, for Avila 1, Madrid 1, 
Segovia 1, Toledo 1 ; before D. Manuel de Lar- 
dizabal, for Alava 1, Aragon 1, Guipuscoa 1, 
Navarre 1, Soria 1, Biscay and the Encartations 
1 ; before D. Bernardo de Reiga, for Cordova h 
Granada 1, Jaen 1, La Mancha 1, Seville 1 ; be- 
fore Count del Pinar, for Asturias 1, Burgos 1, 
Leon 1, Palencia 1, Salamanca 1, Toro 1, Valla- 
dolid 1, and Zamora 1. — ^Total 23. For the elect- 
ors and the elected, the only qualifications re- 
quired were, the age of twenty-five years, to be a 
householder and in the possession of si fair cha- 
racter. For the South American and Asiatic 
provinces, it was also ordained that deputies 

* The original, a scarce document, is signed by the five 
regents, viz. Pedro, Bishop of Orense, president, — Francisco de 
Saavedra, Xavier de Castanos, Antonio de Escano, and Miguel 
de Lardizabal y Uribe, under the date of Cadiz, Sept 8th, 1810, 
addressed to the president of the council, Jose Colon, by whom, 
under date of Sept. 12, it was ordered to be posted up in the 
public places at La Isla and Cadiz. 

n2 
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shouldbe named in the following proportion t—For 
Mexico 7, Guatemala 2, St. Domingo 1, Cuba 2, 
Porto Rico 1, Philipine Islands 2, Peru 5, Chili 
2, Buenos Ayres 3, Santa Fe 2, Caracas 2,— Total 
80. D. Jose Pablo Vallente was named as the 
returning judge ; and persons domiciled in any of 
the above provinces were admitted as electors and 
substitutes, owing to the small number of natives 
on the spot. It was further established, that if 
any native Indians could be found, they should 
be entitled to a seat in Cortes. Such deputies as 
afterwards arrived were blended with the rest* 

• In the Guia Politica de tas Espafkis for 1812, equivalent to 
our Red Book, the number of deputies is thus stated, return- 
ed and substitutes. 

Spain. 
Ret. Sub. 



Alava 

Aragon 

Asturias 

Avila 

Burgos 

Biscay 

Cadiz 

Canary Islands 

Catalonia • 

Cordova 

Estremadura 

Galicia 

Guadalajara 

Guipuscoa 

Granada 

Iviza 

Jaen 

Leon 




3 
7 
1 
1 

5 
3 

20 


12 




1 

1 

6 



Carried forward 85 8 



Brought forward 
Madrid 
Majorca 
La Mancha 
Molina 
Murcia 
Navarre 
Palencia 
Ronda 
Salamanca 
Segovia 
Seville 
Soria 
Toledo 
Toro 
Valencia 
Valladolid 
Zaimara 



ReL 


Sab. 


85 


8 





1 


4 





3 


1 


2 





8 








1 





I 


2 





1 








1 


8 


1 





1 





1 





1 


19 








I 





1 



127 19 
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It would be almost insulting to the judgment 
of the reader to offer any remarks upon either the 
illegality or the incongruity of a legislature com-^ 
posed of such elements as the preceding sketch 
presents. Independently of a total abandonment 
of ancient usages, and an utter disregard of the 
elective franchise practised in former times ; be- 
sides the exclusion of two estates, and the enlarge- 
ment of the third on a basis not only impracti- 
cablcj but also ridiculous ; substitutes are put in to 
represent an infinitely larger proportion of terri- 
tory in both hemispheres than that which, with 
the free agency of the inhabitants, is enabled to 
return representatives, elected according to the 
scale proposed by the conveners of the Cortes 
themselves, founded on rules of their own fram- 
ing. The representative principle was thus en- 
tirely lost; and how a party of politicians and 
philosophers, circumscribed to . a small spot of 
ground and protected only by the naval force of 
an ally, could during eighteen months sit quietiy 
down and frame a constitution for the acceptance 
of nearly thirty millions of people, situated in 



South America and Asia. 






Buenos Ayres . 

Chili 

New Granada 

Peru 


Bet. 
1 


3 


Sub. 
3 
2 
3 
5 


Brought forward 
Mexico 
Cuba 

Philipine Islands . 
Porto Rico * 


Eet. 
4 

18 
5 

1 


Sub. 
IS 
9 
1 
3 



Carried forward 


4 


13 



28 26 
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three quarters of the globe, and opposed in inter- 
ests as well as in habits, on a plan so defective in 
all its parts, is the most extraordinary of the many 
singularities which marked the Spanish contest. 

In the new representative plan, neither popula- 
tion nor wealth was taken as a basis. Valencia, 
with 1,040,740 souls, was allowed nineteen depu- 
ties ; whilst Granada, including Malaga, and con- 
taining 1,100,640, had only two. The ancient 
kingdom of Navarre with 271,285 souls, Biscay 
with 130,000, Guipuscoa with 126,789, and Alava 
with 85,139, are rated at one each ; whereas, the 
mountains of Ronda had two. Spain, with four- 
teen millions of souls, is set down at one hundred 
and fifty-four deputies ; when the South American 
and Asiatic provinces, by the central junta declared 
integral and equal parts of the monarchy, and 
containing a population of more than seventeen 
millions, were represented by fifty-four. Never 
was anything more monstrous than the organisa- 
tion of tlie Cadiz legislature — ^more opposed to the 
practice in ancient times, or more at variance 
with the objects for which the Cortes were to 
meet. It was not even in accordance with the 
wild theories of the day. The absence of opposi- 
tion was the only sanction given to their labours ; 
a circumstance which may be easily accounted for 
in the existing state of the Peninsula. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Principles and Effects of the Constitution. — Opposition. — Pro- 
spects of the War change. — French expelled. — Treaty of 
Yalen^ay — Rejected. — Ferdinand VII. returns. *— Violent 
Proceedings of the Cortes. — They declare War against the 
King. — He lingers in Valencia. — A Reaction in Public 
Opinion.~Maniresto of May 4th. — The Constitution over- 
thrown. — The King reaches Madrid. 

Navarre, the Basque provinces, and other sec- 
tions occupied by the French, it thus appears did 
not become parties to this singular exhibition of 
mock legislation ;* and it is equally evident that 
the new code was sent forth^ithout its prin- 
ciples or the changes introduced by it being un- 
derstood by those for whose observance it was 
intended. The powers of the framers, however, 
would never have been questioned had they 
confined themselves to the exigencies of the mo- 
ment; but when they were seen rashly subvert- 
ing the ancient institutions and replacing them 
by others purely democratical, the indignation 

♦ It is a curious fact, that D. Miguel Antonio Zumulacarre- 
gui, one of the judges of the high court of Asturias and brother 
of the lamented Carlist chieftain, sat as a substitute for the 
province of Guipuscoa. 
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became general, and numbers who had hitherto 
been zealous partisans of the patriotic cause de- 
serted it on witnessing so many extravagant pro- 
ceedings. As the French retired, a host of petty 
tyrants was sent forth to the provinces, where 
they established their pro-consular authority. 
Ambitious of power and eager for revenge, they 
began by inquiries and prosecutions. Lists of ob- 
noxious persons were made out, secret denunci- 
ations admitted, and in some instances persons 
cast into prison and deprived, without a hearing, 
of the little they had saved from the general 
Wreck. These inquisitorial proceedings became 
more odious to the nation than the yoke of the 
French. 

The principles proclaimed by the constitution, 
if possible, are more monstrous than the manner 
in which it was constructed. It begins by de- 
claring that the legislature is composed of the 
general and extraordinary Cortes of the Spanish 
nation, represented by deputies from Spain, Ame- 
rica, and Asia ; that the national sovereignty re- 
sides in the Cortes, and that the power of making 
laws belongs to them, jointly with the king ; that 
the population is to be taken as a basis for the new 
electoral law, without any defined qualification for 
eligibility ; that the Cortes were to meet every 
year, and, on closing, leave a permanent deputa- 
tion sitting, to watch over the observance of the 
constitution, report infractions and convene the 
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legislature in extraordinary cases, and that the 
king should be the head of the executive, and 
sanction the laws. A new plan was also formed for 
the government of the provinces, the election of 
munidpalities, the assessment of taxes, and a va- 
riety of other purposcjs. In a word, the Cadiz 
Code deprived the king of the power of dissolving 
or proroguing the Cortes, and in other respects 
destroyed the royal prerogative, as well as feudal 
tenures and the rights of property. It confound* 
ed the various classes, reduced the power of the 
clergy, extinguished the civil rights of a whole 
community, cancelled all previous compacts made 
between the sovereign and the people, broke the 
bond of union, tore asunder the charters, con- 
fiscated the privileges and franchises so highly 
valued by the inhabitants, and, ip a word, oblite- 
rated every line and feature of the ancient institu- 
tions, by transforming Spain into the reverse of 
what she had been. It was a sweeping proscrip- 
tion of every privileged and corporate body in the 
country, annihilating the whole, and leaving nei- 
ther wreck nor vestige behind.* 

* The pressure of the moment would unquestionably justify 
the exercise of power, either irregularly or accidentally ob- 
tained, when directed to proper purposes and circumscribed by 
due limits ; but unfortunately the Cortes lost sight of the origin 
of that power which they wielded, and cared little how they 
used it. In their onset, they professed to be a substitution for 
the central junta, by its orders convened ; and yet they forgot 
that if this junta possessed any power, it must have been de- 
rived from die provincial juntas, some of them, under the name 
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Such a transition as that which this code was 
calculated to effect^ was too sudden and too 
violent not to meet with decided opposition. Its 
levelling i^rinciples and subversive doctrines were 
accordingly denounced from the pulpit and by the 
press. Every epithet of odium and contempt was 
applied to its officious framers ; and so great was 
the apprehension of disturbances entertained by 
the government itself, that, within a month after 
its promulgation, they prevented arms from being 

of dqnaationSf instituted even before the French invasion, for 
municipal and provincial matters only. After all then, this 
was the real and original source of the central power so exten- 
sively exercised, the laws of the realm and the king^s commands 
having been set aside ; and can any one imagine that the pro- 
vincial juntas ever contemplated the idea of transmitting to a 
central government, provisionally established, the power of an- 
nulling general laws, changing the national institutions, and de- 
stroying ancient usages ? Busied, as they were, in the defence 
of those districts over which, by virtue of the popular will, they 
presided, and obliged even to encourage the prejudices of those 
who seconded their exertions, can it be supposed that the pro* 
vincial juntas ever imagined that their delegated authority 
would serve to outrage the feelings of the community? In 
1812, for example, whilst the clergy were exhorting the people 
against the French, and, in many instances, personally offered a 
daring resistance, the Cortes were destroying the clergy, and 
plotting how to seize upon their property. Was this agreeably 
to the wishes of the provincial juntas, or theilr constituents? 
The Cortes suppressed the Council of Castile in an illegal and 
impolitic manner. Its decisions doubtless had often been 
biassed by the opinions of the. court, still it had done much 
good — recent good, and was besides a tribunal consolidated in 
public opinion. The Cortes boasted of their good administra- 
tion of justice, and yet they did not see that the very laws en- 
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entrusted to the Galician peasantry. Individuals 
of rank and influence were banished for merely 
expressing their disapprobation of its provisions 
or their dread of the calamities which it was likely 
to produce* The Cortes, however, had at first so 
far stood in awe of religious prejudices as to ab- 
stain from entering upon the dangerous question 
of church reforms. Having launched the new 
code, , encouraged by success, they passed on to 
the discussion of measures affecting the clergy, 

acted by themselves were duly observed. In the 287th article 
of the constitution it is ordained that no one shall be arrested 
without the charge against him being previously substantiated; 
and yet Mr. Richard Meade, of Philadelphia, was thrown into 
prison for merely urging a settlement for supplies, delivered 
under a pledge of prompt payment. Nor was this' a solitary 
instance. Many members of the Cortes, particularly abroad, 
have attributed to themselves all the glory of the defence made 
by their countrymen. To them, have their admirers said, the 
triumph of Europe over France is due, and yet they did not 
even assemble till December 1810 1 To them, therefore, nei- 
ther the battle of Baylen, nor the evacuation of Madrid, in 
1808, was to be attributed. They did not bring back Romana 
with 10,000 men from the North— nor did they originally treat 
with England. Both Moore and Wellington were in Spain 
before their time. They treated Castanos as an enemy, and 
yet he contributed to the success achieved at Vitoria. M. de 
Pradt, in his Mimaires Historiques sur la Revolution dEspagne^ 
says, that in March 1811, the Cadiz Cortes sent deputies to 
Joseph Bonaparte, then in Andalusia, and that these deputies 
stopped at Seville on learning the result of the batUe of Al- 
buera, gained over Soult by Beresford on the 27th of March. 
Let the framers of the immortal constitution repel this charge 
before they seek either pensions or glory in a foreign land ; but 
if they are to be tried, let it be by a tribunal of their own coun- 
trymen. 
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which ended in the abolition of tithes, thus afford^ 
ing a foretaste of what might hereafter be expect- 
ed in this important department as the legislators 
proceeded on in their labours. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages under which 
the Spanish people laboured, inadequately sup- 
ported by their government, and deserted by those 
who ought to have been their guides, they never- 
theless persevered, and the character and prospects 
of the war soon afterwards changed. Napoleon 
had established military governments in all the 
Northern provinces immediately dependant upon 
himself. By this means he was better enabled to 
call forth local resources ; but his operations be- 
came more embarrassed, although from the plans 
pursued it is pretty clear that his ulterior design 
was to incorporate with France all the territory 
on the left of the Ebro. The memorable cam- 
paign in the North disconcerted his projects, and 
his colossal power was shaken to its very centre. 
The moment was propitious, and the British armies 
in the Peninsula were increased. The capture of 
Ciudad Rodrigp and Badajoz, followed by the 
battle of Salamanca, compelled Joseph to quit 
Madrid and abandon Andalusia. 

The battle of Vitoria broke Napoleon's sceptre 
in Spain ; and that proud day will be ever re- 
nowned in the annals of the Peninsula. This was 
no ordinary defeat ; and it is owing alone to 
the exertions of Foy's division, that the portion 
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of the French force then broken was enabled 
to concentrate itself once more within the Spa- 
nish territory. IJapoleon was now threatened 
with invasion from that country which he had 
vainly endeavoured to subdue ; and as a relief to 
his difficulties, he proposed a treaty with the cap- 
tive sovereign, in the name of the Spanish nation. 
This treaty was concluded on the 11th of Decem- 
ber 1813, when it was stipulated that *^ hostilities 
should cease ; that Napoleon acknowledged Ferdi- 
nand VII, and his successors, according to the order 
of succession established by the fundamental laws ; 
that the Spanish territory should be evacuated; 
and finally, that the Spaniards who had followed 
the fortunes of Joseph should be restored to their 
former employments, honours, and rights. 

The Duke de San Carlos bore this treaty to 
Spain; but its ratification was refused by the 
regency. Napoleon's object doubtless was to 
guard his southern frontier and thwart the Bri^ 
tish, — a fact easily perceived at Madrid, where the 
regency and Cortes were now assembled \* but 
the refusal to sanction the arrangement made at 
Valenf ay at the same time left the royal captives 
at the mercy of their oppressor, and liable to the 
contingencies of the war. So rapid however was 

* The Cadiz Cortes closed their sittings on the 14th of 
September 1813, three years all but ten days from the period 
of their openmg. The Cortes assembled in Madrid were com- 
posed of fresh deputies^ with the exception of those from the 
ultramarine provinces. 
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the succession of adverse events, and so well com«* 
bined were the movenients of the allied armies en- 
tering France, that Napoleon consented to release 
the king and his brother unconditionally; and 
towards the latter end of March they reached 
the Spanish territory, were received by General 
Copous, and welcomed with every demonstration 
of loyalty and attachment. Their return became 
the signal for a general rejoicing; and it was 
hoped that balm would be laid upon the wounds 
of all parties — that much would be forgotten and 
forgiven. 

If the Cortes and regency had stopped after 
refusing to sanction the treaty, they would have 
acted wisely; but they determined to proceed 
further, and on the 2nd of February issued a 
decree, ordaining ^^ that the king should not be 
acknowledged as free, and therefore not obeyed, 
until in the midst of the national congress he had 
taken the oath prescribed by the 173rd article of the 
constitution ; that is, to keep and observe it. He 
was thus peremptorily called upon to accept and 
bind himself to the observance of a code of which 
he knew nothing except from the pubUc prints — 
a code which subverted the fundamental laws of 
the monarchy, changed the legislation of the land, 
stripped him of his royal prerogative, and which 
had besides been framed by men wholly unpro^ 
vided with powers, on a plan objectionable to the 
great majority of the people, and calculated only 
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to produce anarchy and dvU war. In a word, he 
ivas required to receive the crown from the Cortes^ 
and act as it sho^ild please them to direct. ^* Here 
are our enactments/' said they to the king : " it is 
for you to confirm them as laws ; we expert neither 
hesitation nor reply." 

On the 19th of February, the Cortes addressed 
a manifesto to the Spanish people, in which, after 
giving themselves credit for almost all that had 
been done towards the expulsion of the French, 
and alluding to the treaty of Valen9ay, as well as 
the return of the Afrancesados, they indulge in 
the following tirade : " Can the father of his 
people, on seeing himself redeemed by their in- 
imitable constancy, wish to return home, sur- 
rounded by the butchers of his nation, the per- 
jurers who sold him, those who shed the«blood of 
their own brethren, and covering them under his 
royal mantle in order to shield them from na- 
tional justice, can he wish that they should thence 
insult with impunity, and as it were in triumph, 
so many thousands of patriots — so many orphans 
and widows, as will surround the throne and cry 
out for just and tremendous vengeance against 
the <aruel parricides ? Or do they seek, as a re- 
ward for their infamous treason, that the victims 
of their rapacity should restore to them their ill* 
gotten pelf, in order that they may go and tran* 
quilly enjoy it in foreign regions, at the same 
time that in our desolated fields, our deserted 
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towns and burnt cities, the accents of misery and 
the cries of despair are alone heard ?" 

Was this language to be he\^ by a national 
congress at such an awful moment --r-a congress 
that had committed as many errors as those 
against whom this manifesto was issued? The 
fiery and declamatory style, coupled with the ma- 
lignity breathed in every line, excited universal 
disgust. It was viewed as a firebrand cast forth 
to enkindle fresh enmities. It professed to be a 
philippic against the Valen9ay treaty ; whereas its 
venom was directed against those who, either 
through a want of judgment, intimidation, or hu- 
man frailty, had sided with the enemy, or emi- 
grated in order to escape from the horrors of a 
disastrous war. No distinction was made between 
.this class of persons and those who voluntarily 
served the invaders and wilfully betrayed their 
country. All who had bowed to a superior force 
were placed beyond the pale of the law, degraded, 
and treated as public enemies. There are other 
similar decrees on record, which would have dis- 
graced the most sanguinary tribunal established 
in the worst days of the French revolution. The 
Cortes had already declared that the partisans of 
the French should not return, and there was little 
chance of their mandate being disobeyed by per-* 
sons really criminal. Would it not therefore 
have been more prudent to abstdn from scurrili- 
ties and wait for calmer moments, without de- 
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stroying the good effects of an amnesty, if it 
should have heen deemed expedient to grant one. 

Relieved from the presence of a powerful ene-^ 
my, the reflecting classes saw that abyss to the 
verge of which they had been dragged by a few 
theorists, and loudly expressed their abhorrence 
of what had been done. Now it was that they 
became sensible of the extent of their misfortunes 
and had leisure to examine the nature of their in- 
juries. Heretofore they had only been occupied 
with the cares of the war. The king's first inten- 
tion doubtless was, to accept the constitution, of 
which he had only an imperfect idea ; but, in his 
progress towards the capital, finding the acts of 
the Cortes pronounced illegal, the clergy and no-^' 
bles disgusted, the people clamorous, and every- 
thing unhinged^ he naturally hesitated; when, 
unfortunately, no mediator was at hand, to in- 
duce each party to yield up the extremes of their 
respective creeds, in the way of compromise. 
Spain during the king's abscence had unquestion- 
ably undergone a change ; and whilst the royalists 
were not prepared to receive institutions so de- 
mocratic and mischievous as those which it was 
wished to impose upon them, the people were 
nevertheless favourable to improvements, and 
this was the time for their introduction. 

It ought to be remarked, that unanimity never 
prevailed in the Cortes, either at Cadiz or Madrid, 
though the new code was signed by a large ma- 

VOL. I. o 
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jority. It cannot indeed be concealed that the^ 
country then was, and still is, divided into two 
great parties, both hostile to the French and 
equally disposed to support the national inde- 
pendence, but differing in opinions regarding the 
changes advisable in the national institutions. 
The liberals were, however, resolved to avaU them- 
selves of the favourable opportunity which pre- 
sented itself of having a new constitution ; whilst 
the royalists preferred the ancient forms, with 
gradual improvements. . On this point the two 
parties were at issue. Even in the Cortes, where 
care had been taken to muster as many liberals as 
was possible, a strong opposition prevailed, par- 
ticularly after the opening of the second session ; 
and this opposition was greatly increased by the 
measures taken to compel the king to submit, as 
well as by the furious manifesto of the 19th Fe- 
bruary. 

By this time the sentiments of the great body 
of the people were known upon the merits of the 
constitution, as well as the position in which the 
king was placed. He reached Catalonia on the 
24th of March, and refrained from exercising the 
smallest act of sovereignty, taking the part of an 
observant traveller ; and it is on all hands acknow- 
ledged, that nothing could exceed his amiable 
conduct, and the gratitude evinced for his deliver- 
ance. He was often heard to express his aiixiety 
for the welfare of his realm, and a hope that it 
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would be in his power td reward the Spaniards 
for all tileir sacrifices. From Catalonia he prd- 
ceeded to Zaragoza, next to Teruel, and thence to 
Valencia, avoiding Madrid. This delay and hesi- 
tation gave a stimulus to public opinion : never- 
theless the opposition members did not vehturie 
upon any motion condemnatory of the constitu- 
tion, or the decrees passed to enforce its accept- 
ance. To the number of sixty-nine they however 
met privately, and on the 22nd April signed ail 
address to the king, which was sent to him by ^ 
deputation, pointing out the defects of the con- 
stitution, the dangerous tendency of its princi- 
ples, the illegality of the powers under which it 
was framed, and advising him, in order to obviate 
greater evils, to reject it. 

This paper was afterwards printed, under the 
title of "Address, signed at Madrid by some of 
the deputies to the extraordinary Cortes in the 
most difficult moments of their oppression, having 
for object to make known to his majesty, on his 
entry into Spain, the state of the nation, the wishes 
of the provinces, and the remedies which they 
deem most suitable for existing evils." The pro- 
ceeding was doubtless a strange one ; yet, if at^ 
that time it had been moved to reject the con- 
stitution, with so large a number in favour of the 
proposition and the exclusion of the South Ame- 
rican deputies and nominees, the friends of the 
Cadiz Code would unquestionably have been left 

02 
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in a minority. The reaction in the country had 
been great ; but the liberals were concentrated in 
Madrid and they defied control, refusing to listen 
to any terms which were not of their own dic- 
tating. They seemed determined to scare their 
opponents into silence and submission. Some 
show of military preparations was made, and Ge- 
neral Lacy appointed to command their forces ; 
but it was soon seen that the framers of the Cadiz 
Code were an isolated party in the state, notwith- 
standing they had the command of the army and 
wielded the resources of government. 

A coup d*6tat was now inevitable. The king 
had remained quietly at Valencia, where he was 
visited by dignitaries and deputations from all 
parts of the kingdom, whilst in Madrid the utmost 
consternation prevailed as to his future intentions. 
Twice were chosen members sent down to beg 
him to come to the capital and put an end to 
public alarm.* Addresses were again voted on 

• Among the individuals sent was the Cardinal de Bourbon, 
president of the regency, who was to inform the king of all that 
had happened during his absence, and not Mss hands before bis 
majesty had accepted the constitution. The cardinal arrived, 
was graciously received, and hesitated what to do. Seeing 
that there was a fixed determination not to bend to the man- 
dates of the Cortes, the cardinal kissed hands. The news of 
this incident filled the Madrid liberals with alarm, and from 
that instant the most cunning among them pronounced their 
cause lost. Had they been less proud and more circumspect, 
matters would have taken a different turn. They had then the 
fairest chance of redemption, and they fiung it away, * 
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the 25th and 30th April, describing the constitu- 
tion as the only safeguard of the nation — the iris 
of peace and the seal of public felicity. These 
reiterated remonstrances were left unanswered, and 
produced no effect at Valencia, where an ominous 
silence prevailed till the 4th May, when a mani- 
festo appeared, in which the king, after giving 
an account of his accession, the mode in which 
the royal family were entrapped, and the sacrifices 
made for his liberation, alludes to his decree of 
8th May 1808, to convene Cortes for the purpose 
only of providing subsidies and other means of 
defence ; after which he takes a rapid view of the 
manner in which the central junta and regency 
were formed, and passes on to the meeting of the 
general and extraordinary Cortes, which, he says, 
opened with fifty-seven elected deputies and 
forty-seven substitutes. The manifesto then pro? 
ceeds thus : — 

" But to these Cortes, convened in a manner 
never practised in Spain even in the most arduous 
cases and in the turbulent times of minorities, 
when the meeting of deputies has been more 
numerous than in usual and ordinary Cortes, the ' 
estates of the nobility and clergy were not called, 
notwithstanding the central junta ordered this to 
be done by a decree, artfully concealed from the 
council of regency, whp were equally unaware 
that to them the junta had assigned the pre- 
sidency of the Cortes ; a prerogative which other- 
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wise wpuld never have been left at the will of the 
congress. Everything was thus placed at the disr. 
ppsal of the Cortes, who, on the veijy day of their 
installation and as a commencement of their acts^ 
sjtripp^ me qf the sovereignty which the de*. 
puties themselves had just before aql^nowledged, 
nominally attributing it to the nation, in order 
to appropriate it to themselves, and by this 
usurpation enapt suclj. laws as they deemed fit, 
imposing on the people the obligation of forcibly 
receiving them in the fpvm of! a^new constitution, 
which the deputies established, and afterwards 
sanctioned and published in 181^1, without powers 
from either provinces, towns, or juntas, and with- 
out even the knowledge of those said to be repre- 
sented^ by the substitutes of Spain and the 
Ipdies. 

•* This first outrage against the royal preroga- 
tive was, as it were, a basis for the many others, 
which foUov^jB^ ; and notwithstanding the repug- 
nance of many deputies, lawjs; were enacted, 
adopted, and called fundamental ones, amidst the 
cries, threats, and violence of those who frequented, 
the Cortes galleries ; whereby to that which was. 
only the work of a faction the speqious colouring 
of the general will was given, and for such made 
to pass among a few; s^cjitipus persons at Cadiz, 
and afterwards at Madrid. These are notorious 
facts, and thus were those good laws altered which 
once constituted the felicity of our nation. The 
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ancient form of the toonarchy was changed^ and 
by copying the revolutionary and democratic 
principles of the French constitution of 1791, 
wi6re sanctioned, not the fundamental laws of a 
moderate monarchy, but rather those of a popular 
government, with a chief magistrate at its head — 
a mere delegated executive, and not a king, not- 
withstanding the introduction of the name as a 
deception to the uncautious.*' 

The manifesto then exhibits the studious ejfforts^ 
made to prepare the public mind for the reception 
of the new code, to degrade royalty, and keep the 
revolutionary spirit alive, and ends thus : "I swear 
and promise to you, true and loyal Spaniards, that, 
at the same time I pity your misfortunes, your 
noble hopes shall not be frustrated. As your 
sovereign, I wish only to be such for you. I glory 
in being a king over an heoric nation which, by 
immortal deeds, has obtained universal admiration 
and preserved its liberties and honour. I abhor 
and detest despotism. The enlightened nations 
of Europe no longer endure it ; nor were kings . 
ever despots in Spain. This our good laws and 
constitution do not allow, although unfortunately, 
as everywhere else, and as happens in all that is 
human, abuses of power have from time to time 
occurred such as no constitution could entirely 
prevent; but, to guard against their recurrence 
and yet preserve the royal dignity and its rights, 
as' well as those of the people, which are equally 
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inviolate, I will treat with the deputies of Spain 
and the Indies in Cortes legally assembled, as 
early as they can be convened after the restoration 
of order and the good usages of the nation ; when, 
in a solid and legal manner, all shall be done that 
may be expedient for the welfare of my kingdoms, 
in order that my subjects may live happy and 
prosperous in one religion and under one govern- 
ment, bound together by an indissoluble bond, in 
which consists the temporal felicity of a king and 
kingdom pre-eminently Catholic; and prepara- 
tions and arrangements shall at once be made for 
their meeting," &c. 

This declaration virtually put an end to the 
order of things established by the Cadiz Cortes. 
Their immortal code, together with all its com- 
memorative monuments, at once fell to the ground. 
No effort was made in its defence,— -the oaths, 
registered im heaven. Were forgotten. Eguia, who 
had been appointed Captain-general of Castile, 
took the king's edict to Madrid, where he arrived 
on the 11th, and immediately announced the sup- 
pression of the regency and dissolution of the 
Cortes. On the lOth of May the sun thus set, 
for the last time, during the period of the second 
experiment at least, upon Constitutional Spain. 
Some members and other flaming patriots pro- 
posed open resistance, but soon found that they 
possessed neither physical nor moral power. As 
far as outward appearances went, they preserved 
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their consistency, or rather their deliriiin), till the 
close. Some of the most vociferous were however 
seized ; and this put an end to the show of opposi- 
tion.* Ferdinand VII. entered the capital on the 
14th, amidst general acclamations and other de- 
monstrations of joy. Persons present attest that 
never did Madrid witness such a scene of general 
e.xultati6n. When the king alighted, the people 
took him up in their arms and triumphantly show- 
ed him to the immense concourse assembled in 
front of the palace, and in their arms conveyed 
him to his apartment. From Aranjuez to Madrid, 
his carriage had been previously drawn by the 
people. In the afternoon of the l6th, he walked 
through several parts of the town, the streets 
thronged with spectators; but not a single con- 
stitutionalist ventured to show his face. 

• 
* The number of persons arrested did not exceed thirty-four, 
among whom were four officers^ two of them belonging to the navy, 
and not one who had distinguished himself in the annals of the 
Peninsular war. They were not however confined in dungeons, 
or put to hard labour, as has been asserted. Some of the most 
dangerous or vociferous were sent to the presidios of Ceuta and 
Melilla ; but they were not confounded with the presidarias. 
They resided there as exiles. Others were confined to certain 
towns or monasteries; but they were allowed the enjoyment 
of their own property and intercourse with their friends. Let 
this treatment be compared with that experienced in 1823, 
or in the present time by the royalists: this is the only 
means of judging the severities alternately exercised by the two 
Spanish parties against each other. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Reflections on the Overthrow of the Constitution. — The King's 
Position^ — Trmaquillitj not restored. — Conspiracies follow. — 
Attempts at a Reaction. — Consequences of Failures. — The 
King does not redeem his Pledge. — Military Mutiny of La 
Isla.— Apathy of the Government. — The Constitution forced 
upon the King. 

It is painful, at this remote period, td recur to 
IJiB distressing scenes which followed Uie expul- 
sion of the French ; but there is no other mode of 
thoroughly understanding Spanish affairs. The 
events just recorded happened at a moment when 
public attention was absorbed by other more press- 
ing matters — when the Europeap nations were 
contending almost for their existence. Many im- 
portant facts were con^uently unknown^ and 
others misrepresented. The victims of those un- 
happy, times flocked among us, told us their dis- 
appointments and their sufibrings ; our sympathies 
were excited, and we fbrmed our opinions from 
their inspirations. We judged between them and 
the king, whom they represented as thdr perse- 
cutor; but it is only now that we can judge be- 
tween them and the great body of the Spanish 
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people** It is only now th^i the calm and dis- 
passionate c$n duly appreciate the reasons which 
led to the overthrow of the legislative abortion 
of 1&12, respecting which so much has been said 
and written ; — reasons more fully developed by the 
incidents of the day, fpr the theories broached and 
the experiments tried q^t Cadii5 were the offiipring 

* Scarcely is a Spaniard to be met with who does not ac- 
knoivledge the kind, and generous conduct of Ferdinand VIL 
on reaching Madrid. At his- levees every one was admitted*. 
The number of memorials received with his own hand are 
spoken of as presented in cart'lo^ds* In some instancei^ he was 
egregiously imposed upon ; but it i& on all hand9 admitted that 
there was scarcely a case of merit left unrewarded, though the: 
applications were so numerous. Such rapid promotions in the^ 
axx^y, church, aud civil departments were nev.er before, witness*- 
ed. Widows were partic^ularly befriended, and the fatberlesa^^ 
also had strong claims upon his bounty. Minm in the exiract. 
of his ''Life" before quoted, confesses '^ that the king, wishing to 
know him personally, sent him a royal permission to go to 
court ;" and adds, '< that during the twenty-^five days he remain* 
ed there, obtainii^g private audiences, he did aU in his power to. 
convince his majesty of the mistaken course which he wafB .pursur 
ingj* Wliat answer was made to the guerrilla . cauoseller is. 
nqt. stated ; but Miqa could not deny that, at his first ; in teirvieWf. 
the kipg t^ianked him. in the warmest and . most afibptionate , 
terms for the services which he had rendered to his cause, and' 
told him that during his captivity at Valen^ay he had obtained 
his portrait, and kept it hung up over his pi^o^ in order that he 
might have it before him as a.remembranpe of hU counti:ymen'8. 
exertions when he solaced his grief by the aid of music. It. 
however appears that Ferdinand VII» even after thi& demon- 
stratiQu of regard, had. couixsellors near, him whose advice was 
preferable to that.of Mina, notwithstanding, as the. hero of: 
Navarre himself boasts, he had eighteen French generals at one 
tim,e pursuing bun and baffled them all ;'' taking care at the 
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of the moment ; but, unfortunately, the errors to 
which they gave rise have protracted the existence 
of manifold calamities. 

The Madrid Cortes were not so levelling as 
their predecessors, but not courageous enough 
to disavow the disorganising principles acted 
upon in Cadiz. They found a political systenl 
enforced at variance with every pre-existing in- 
same time never to mention the name of a single officer of the 
many who contributed to his success. All the honours won in 
Navarre were exclusively his own ; and to show how he sought 
to enhance his own prowess, his description of an escape will 
suffice. It is given in his own words ; but the author forgets to 
tell us in what museum or cabinet of curiosities the trancay or 
bar of the door, with which the wonderful deed was performed, 
is deposited, or in the possession of what English radical a 
weapon more valuable' that the sword of either £1 Cid or 
Pizarro is preserved. 

"I never suffered a surprise. Once, on the 23rd of April 
1812, at break of day, having been sold by the partisan Malca- 
rado, who had previously made his arrangements with General 
Panetier, and had withdrawn the advanced guard from before 
Robres, I saw myself surrounded in the town by one thousand 
infantry and two hundred cavalry, and was attacked' by five 
hussars at the very door of the house where I lodged. I defend- 
ed myself from these latter with the bar of the door, the only 
weapon I had at hand, while my attendant, Louis Gaston, was 
saddling my horse ; and mounting immediately, with his assist- 
ance, I sallied forth, charged them, followed them up the street, 
cut off an arm of one of them at one blow, immediately^ collect- 
ed some of my men, charged the enemy several times, rescued 
many of my soldiers and officers who had been made prisoners, 
and continued the contest for more than three quarters of an 
hour, in order that the remainder might escape. This Louis 
Gaston I always retain about my person as a friend. The next 
day I caused Malcarado and his attendant to be shot ; while 
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stitution, and yet no one ventured to denounce 
the consequences, notwithstanding so many were 
convinced that tyranny can be exercised by hun- 
dreds of men as well as by one, and that in pro- 
claiming public liberty, individual security is not 
always obtained. There is only one mode of 
accounting for this hesitation. The opposition 
members of the Madrid Cortes were as much 

three alcaldes and a parish priest, likewise concerned in the 
plot, were hanging." 

Among the instances of imposition practised upon the king^ 
the following are worthy of notice. If he met, as he passed 
along the streets, a parish curate carrying the host, he was in 
the habit of alighting, in compliment to the sacrament, and 
making the curate enter his 'carriage, himself walked on foot. 
The king usually asked for the curate's name, who was sure to 
obtain preferment, till it was at length discovered that the op- 
portunities of meeting the king with the little processioa were 
purposely sought for. 

Canon Varela^ whose principal claim to public notice was the 
translation of a history of the Crusades, which he published 
with his own portrait, was made Commissary-general of the 
Cruzadcu The canon soon grew rich, had the best cook in 
Madrid, and gave splendid entertainments. It was reported 
that his table was better served than that of the king, who 
mentioned the fact to him. "May I be allowed," said the canon, 
" to send to your majest/s table two dishes every day, as a sam- 
ple of my own taste and my cook's ability." Out of a joke, the 
king consented to receive them. The canon now thought him- 
self on the high road to preferment, and shortly afterwards 
asked for a bishopric. The king hesitated, and begged him to 
discontinue sending his daily dishes. Driving in the grounds of 
the Buen Retiro, the king one afternoon noticed Varela, wrapped 
in thought, looking steadfastly upon a little brookt " What, Va^ 
rela," said the king, addressmg him, " are you seeing whether 
you can fish up a mitre ? " 
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overawed as ^bey had been ut Cadiz ^ and khosd 
who felt assured that the country could not be 
tnoiquil unless past errors were repaired, would 
have been in danger of their lives* had tfasy 
openly expressed their sentiments. The trobps 
of the capitid were commanded by offices bf the 
movement party, and politics ran high. Instead 
therefore of endeavouring to allay the feelings 
of rancour which prevailed to a frightful extent, 
the sixty-nine members who signed the address 
presented at Valencia were obliged to dej)ldte the 
public misfortunes in solitude. 

It is an error to suppose that the Cortes bore 
the burdens of the war. On this point we have 
been deluded in England — on the spot only can 
the tmth be learned. They pretended to en- 
graft upon the monarchical constitution the prin- 
ciples of freedom, an undertaking in which their 
time was chiefly employed; but in this they 
rather advanced the interests of the French. 
Their proud and inflexible countrymen w^ dis- 
posed to reject all innovations, as alike danger- 
ous and unnecessary. The old institutions might 
be infirm in principle and corrupt in practice; 
nevertheless, the Spaniards were accustotH^ to 
them. If defective, they ought to be improved; 
if abuses had crept in^ they ought to be taken 
away ; and if inapplicable to exiist^g times and 
circumstances, they ought to be adapted to thetit : 
but the whole is not to be destroyed to please a few. 
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The temporary possession of Spain by the Freiieh 
Imd not loosened the bonds between the sove* 
reign and his subjects ; the machinery of the state 
was not brokeir— no eonvulsion, either lasting or 
general had occurred — no act, in short, by which 
the provinces had expressed their disapprobation 
of existing fi^rms, or a desire for change ; and even 
if they had, the task ought not to have been 
und^taken by a popular committee chiefly self- 
elected. 

The crisis occasioned by the king's return was 
a momentous one, and for upwards of a month 
public opinion remained suspended between hope 
and fear. He then stood as an umpire between 
the Cortes and the people. He was called upcm 
to decide a great atid important question — one 
that concerned the whole community, and upon 
the issue of which tranquillity depended. The 
menadng attitude of the Cortes left him no alter^- 
native. They had prodaimed a proud defiance, 
and not only braved his authority, but also his 
popularity. They and their friends had said to 
him, •* You .shall do our bidding — you shall exer- 
cise no sovereignty until empowered by us — you 
shall be king after our fashion ; when you return 
such attendants only as are of our choosing shall 
accompany you, and your subjects shall have no 
laws but those of ou* enacting. We will not 
even allow them time to inquire into the merits 
of that cod« which we have framed for their be- 
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nefit. They must accept it and thank us for the 
boon. They have no right to deliberate and de- 
cide : that right was Vested in us, and we exer^- 
cised it. It is therefore their duty to submit, 
as it is yours to dbey our summons. If you do 
not, we shall resort to force." 

This is the real position in which the Cortes 
then stood in reference to the king and people. 
Disguise is useless ; the question must be looked 
full in the face, and each party judged according 
to its acts. The king and Cortes were then war- 
ring planets in opposite spheres, and submission 
would only have spread the seeds of confusion 
and created fresh occasions for strife. Three- 
fourths of the population were not disposed to 
yield themselves up to the bondage of an usurp- 
ing faction. The constitutionalists were not per- 
haps either reckless or desperate revolutionists. 
Under the magical influence of change they com- 
menced their labours, actuated by the best in- 
tentions. They had the welfare of the country 
at heart, but were misled by sophistry and de- 
lusive theories. A political delirium had seized 
upon their minds and blinded them as to their 
own faults. They were so far deceived as even 
to suppose that the knowledge and habits of a 
free constitution can be acquired by the mere 
change of form* They deceived themselves to 
such an extent as to imagine that all the talent 
and virtue in the nation were concentrated in 
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their oi^n body, and they raised the hopes of 
their supporters by professions which could never 
be realised. They had drunk deep and intoxi-^ 
eating draughts of flatteiy. In Cadiz they had 
been likened to Felayo, the restorer df Spanish 
freedom. Constantly were they eulogised in 
prose and ver^e, till at length, elated with su(v 
cess^ they ordered lapidas, or commemorative mo* 
numents, to be raised to the constitution in every 
town and village, so as to render the glorious 
work of their own hands immortal.* 

The king's interposition could not therefore be 
dispensed with. The veto was with him, and he 
alone could solve the difficulty. He listened to 
the numbers who flocked to greet him from all 
parts of the kingdom, and felt that to have 
been taken away which his predecessors, when 
they entered upon their royal trust, had invari- 
ably confirmed. He had to choose between the 
Cortes, described as a mere legislative faction, 
and the great majority of the people, supported 
by the privileged orders. The result proved that 
he was right. When the Cortes ventured on. a 
personal quarrel with him, they mistook their 
own strength. They had forgotten the empire 

** As a sample of constitutional compliments, the following 
may be taken : — Se acabd ya nuestra deshanrct^ Ya no somas 
besHas — ya somos hombres — ya somos Ubres — ya somos ioddi h 
que en la sociedad poliUca podia$nos desear. Todo to somos y 
todd lo seremos con la immortal constUucion que hemos jurado — 
obra la mas grande y perfecta que ha visto el mundo social. 

VOL. I. P 
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which the sacred and august name of king holds 
over the Spanish people, who in the person of 
the captive of Valen9ay and the victiins of Go- 
doy's tyranny besides beheld the triumph of their 
own patriotism and perseverance. Some were 
consoled by the promises which had juist emsr 
nated from the throne, whilst others offered re- 
sistance which led to fresh calamities. The king 
did not redeem his pledge, and order and unani- 
mity were far from being restored by his re- 
assumption of arbitrary power. Plots and con- 
spiracies continued to agitate the country ; whilst 
the constitutionalists, who sought an asylum 
abroad, were pitied and befriended. 

From 1815 to the close of 1819, Spain present- 
ed a gloomy picture.* A general reaction fol- 
lowed the fall of the Cortes ; the acts emanating 
from them were rescinded, and everything re- 
stored to its ancient footing. Had those who 
now gained the ascendency gone no further, or 
had the king then performed his promise, huma^ 

* During the Hundred Days, the Duke d*Angouleme 
went to Madrid, and then became acquainted with the real 
state of public feeling in Spain. Ferdband VII, relying upon 
the fidelity of tlie army, ordered two Spanish divisions to move 
towards the French frontiers, in support of the head of the 
Bourbon family. One of them, under the orders of General 
Castanos, entered France on the side of Roussillon ; whilst the 
Count de Abisbal conducted the other as far as Ustaritz, near 
Bayonne. They withdrew on the 28th of August It is 
presumable that the Duke d'Angouldme did not forget this 
service. 
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nity would not have had so much to deplore — the 
sunshine of hope which began to beam upon the 
land would not have been so long obscured. 
There was a long list of errors to atone for, a 
heavy load of grievances to lighten, of a date even 
anterior to the Cortes ; and the new government 
seemed unwilling or incapable of undertaking the 
task. It became necessary to rebuild the frame 
of government in a manner better suited to the 
wants and wishes of the people; general relief 
was required, and the ravages of a long war re- 
mained to be effaced. After a display of such 
unparalleled energy during a six years' contest, 
it was scarcely to be thought that Spain would 
relapse into the enfeebled state from which she 
had suddenly started at the call of patriotism, 
into that apathy which prevailed when Napoleon 
planned his invasion. This anomaly was never- 
theless witnessed by astonished Europe. The 
retrograde movement was complete, and again 
everything seemed stationary, as if the new au- 
thorities were afraid of taking a single step in the 
way of advaiioement. A local malady had seized 
upon the nation — ^a lethargy which it was impos- 
sible to overcome. There was a tendency to re- 
main fixed in that position in which the country 
was left after the invaders' yoke had been broken. 
The government slumbered ; and to the people it 
appeared preferable to endure the evils by which 
they were beset, than rush upon others unknown 
and untried. p 2 
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It is by no means easy to account for the turn 
which affairs now took in Spain, although it must 
be confessed that careful inquiries on the spot 
lead to the conclusion that errors were committed 
on both sides. Ferdinand VII. ha4 solemnly 
promised to convene Cortes, under the legal and 
national forms : why then did he not redeem this 
pledge ? For this omission, his advisers doubtless 
were in some measure to blame ; and there was 
perhaps on his part an hereditary dislike to the 
meeting of deputies, whose deliberations have 
sometimes been turbulent. The state of the no- 
bility and privileged orders, however, was not 
propitious. Some had joined the French, whilst 
others were with the constitutionalists. Party 
effervescence had not subsided, and extensive 
preparations were besides necessary. There was 
one great difficulty to overcome, which alone 
would have rendered all plans of .conciliation 
abortive. It was estimated that upwards of ten 
thousand families, mostly in exile, had been com- 
promised by adhering to the French, or were la- 
bouring under suspicion on account of absence. 
It was necessary to recall and reconcile them 
without wounding public opinion or setting a 
bad example. These unhappy beings had been 
indiscriminately pursued with relentless fury and 
fell proscription by the constitutionalists, although 
the latter were the smaller number, not being es- 
timated at more than one thousand families. They 
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had nevertheless acted as if the country could not 
contain them and the Afrancesados, so deep was 
that enmity which they had uniformly evinced.* 

The king was better able than any one else to 
judge of the feelings and position of the French 
party. He knew all the circumstances under 
which the invaders entered Spain, and that per- 
emptory orders for their favourable reception had 
been extorted from his father and himself at 
Bayonne. The treaty of Valen9ay also contained 
stipulations in their favour ; and besides, he.doubt<« 
less felt anxious to signalise his return by some 
act of justice and mercy towards many who had 
erred merely from a want of judgment. A limit- 
ed amnesty was accordingly published on the 
30th May 1814, excluding all who had accept- 
ed civil or military employments, honot&rs/ and 
distinctions from the French; but allowing the 
rest, under certain restrictions, to return home. 
Sergeants, corporals, and privates were also includ- 
ed in the amnesty. More was expected from 
him by the exiles, but the state of public opinion 
even among the royalists would not allow it: 
nevertheless, it must not be forgotten, that what- 
ever were the errors or even the infidelities of the 

* That these parties were irreconcilable enemies, is proved by 
the first decree of the Cortes against the Afrancesadasy dated 
Cadiz, August llth, 1812; the second, of September 2l8t; the 
circular of the Ministry of Grace and Justice, September 29th ; 
and the third decree of the Cortes, dated November 14th, — all 
in the same year. 
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Afrancesados^ they gradually blended down with 
the rest of the population, and ceased to form a 
separate faction in the state. 

Not so the constitutionalists ; their confederacy 
remained unbroken. They thought themselves 
wronged, and determined to regain their lost 
power even, by force. The internal state of Spain 
was certainly wretched, and yet in the provinces 
the symptoms of discontent were only partial. 
The people, generally, seemed wearied out with 
disasters and convulsions, desirous only of repose* 
Under great disadvantages they had set to work, 
in the hope of repairing the ravages of a protract- 
ed war, and felt anxious not to be disturbed. In 
some of the provincial capitals, maritime towns, 
and among the officers of the army and navy, 
disaffection unquestionably prevailed to a consi- 
derable extent. Of ij^ese elements the consti- 
tutionalists resolved to avail themselves in order 
to create a reaction, and with this view every en- 
gine was set to work. Mina gave the first signal 
for resistance, by an appeal to arms. Trusting to 
his popularity in Navarre, he collected a party 
and'l^cceeded in entering the fortress of Pam- 
plona ; but finding that the soldiers who follow- 
ed him could not be trusted, he withdrew to 
France.* The government caught the alarm, and 

* Mina acknowledges that this happened on the 25th Sep- 
tember 1814; further adding, « that he disclosed, for the first 
time, that his object was to proclaim the Constitution cmd the 
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it is natund to suppose that^ with the fresh diffi-* 
culties which had arisen, all idea of convening the 
Cortes was for the time being abandoned. 

On the 18th of September 1815, Forlier sue*, 
ceeded in gaining over the garrison of Corunna, 
and arrested the local authorities. He afterwards 

Cartes" These unseasonable attempts, which commenced 
four months after the king reached Madrid, served as a plea to 
delay, and afterwards to suspend the convocation of the Cortes. 
Francisco Espoz y Mina, in the extract above mentioned, says 
that he was born at Idozin, a village of Navarre, June 17thy 
1781 ; and that his parents were honest farmers. As soon as 
he had learned to read and write, he devoted himself to the 
labours of husbandry ; and on his father's death, took charge of 
the little patrimonial farm and continued there tiQ twenty* 
six years of age. On the invasion of the French, he entered 
Doyle's battalion as a soldier ; and in the same character joined 
the guerrilla commanded by his nephew Xavier, who died in 
Mexico. 

In April 1810, Mina was named commander*in-chief of 
the guerrillas of Navarre. He describes the organisation of 
his corps in these words : — '< Immediately after I was named to 
this command, I disarmed all those who were at the head of 
guerrillas, and particularly one named Echeverria. This man, 
under the mask ofguerrUleroy with from six to seven hundred 
infantry, and about two hundred cavalry, was the terror of the 
villages, which he plundered and oppressed in a thousand 
ways ; which obliged them to complain to me concerning him^ 
In consequence, I proceeded to Estella on the Idth July 1810 ; 
and having myself arrested him in a house where he was, 
though my force was considerably inferior to his, I caused him 
on the same day to be shot, together with three of his principal 
accomplices ; and I incorporated his soldiers with those I com- 
manded, who did not exceed at that time four hundred men of 
all arms." This is a tolerably good sample of the origin of a 
guerrilla corps in those days. 
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took possession of Ferrol, and issued a proclama- 
tion, complaining that the hopes of the nation had 
been disappointed — thatthe king was badlyadvised, 
and, in order to remedy the evils of naisgovem- 
ment, suggested the expediency of reassembling 
the Cortes. • 

After retaining his power for four days with- 
out these complaints being responded to, Porlier'a 
troops abandoned him, and the unfortunate man 
fell a victim to his own rashness, or ignorance 
of the state of public opinion,* Whether this 
was an isolated effort of despair, or the constitu- 
tional, leader had rational hopes of success from 
the number of partisans pledged to his support, is 
not easily ascertained^ Be this as it may, these 
failures increased the vigilance of the Madrid 

* D. Juan Diaz Porlier, called el MarqtiesUo^ or Little 
Marquis, was a native of Carthagena in South America, and 
educated by his uncle, the Marquis de Bajamar. He entered the 
navy, and served as a midshipman at' the battle of Trafalgar. 
On the invasion of the French, he joined an infantry regiment, 
and through his galTantry rapidly advanced to the rank of colonel. 
He was afterwards commissioned to form a guerrilla, whidi 
greatly harassed the division of General Bonnet As a reward 
for his. services, he was made Captain-general of Asturias ; which 
command he held at the time of Ferdinand's return from France. 
Being confined in the Castle of San Anton, under the plea of ill 
health he obtained, permission to drink the waters of Arteijo, a 
small town near the coast, two and a half leagues from Corumuu 
Here the project of proclaiming the constitution was formed, 
jointly with Colonel Cabrera, commanding the Lugo regiment, 
and several other officers. It is well known that Forlier was 
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government, and in some measure warranted the 
acts of severity to which they resorted. Whatever 
the more immediate causes of failure may have 
been, it is evident from the part which the troops 
and people of Galicia took in Forlier's affidr, that 
they were not prepared for the diffusion of those 
lights with which he expected to aUure them, 
Vidal's conspiracy was equally unsuccessful. Simi- 
lar attempts, successively made in the course of 
four years, only added to the list of victims and 
exasperated the ruling power. Still conspiracies 
continued ; and in order to promote them, secret 
societies were formed which corresponded with the 
eipigrants abroad. Although the result of so 
many attempts appeared sufficient to deter ordi- 
nary men from exposing themselves to the fate 

denounced by some person who had entered into his views and 
possessed his secrets. Among those who at the moment has- 
tened up to court with the news of his arrest, was Captain 
Quiroga, who for some service or other performed on this oc- 
casion advanced two steps and was made a lieutenant-colonel. 
Afler the affair of La Isla, and when he had become the hero of 
the day, Quiroga appeared at the first levee with all his new 
honours blushing upon him, and knelt down to kiss the king's 
hand. Whilst the ceremony was performing, Ferdina^^ Vll, drily 
whispered to the kneeling knight,^!!? acuerdasdelo de ParUtrf 
— (Dost thou remember what happened respecting Porlier?) 
The effect of this little hint upon the general's nerves was so 
great, %hat he nearly sunk down in confusion ; which the king 
observing, he called out to the attendants, Que traigan un vaso 
de agtuipara el heroe que se desmaya ;-^^xmg a glass of water 
for the fainting hero.) 
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which befel Porlier, Lacy^* and others, disappoint^ 
ments rather served to stimulate than to deter the 
Spanish constitutionalists. 

We now approach a more eventful period of 
the history of this turbulent and aspiring party. 
In December 1819) a large force was assembled 
in Lower Andalusia, destined for America; a ser- 
vice by no means liked either by the officers or 
privates. The opportunity so long desired of ef- 
fecting a change on a large scale now presented 
itself, and due notice was given to the secret socie^ 
ties. Pledges of support were also received from 
several officers commanding in the maritime towns; 
and if anything exceeded the infatuation of t^e 
Madrid government, it was the ignorance of its 

* D. Luis Lacy, descended from an Irish family, was born at 
St. Roque in 1775. He entered the army at an early age and 
served against the French. With the rank of captain, he after- 
wards went to the Canary Islands, where an affair of honour 
obliged him to quit his regiment. Flying to France in October 
1808> he entered the 6th regiment of light infantry, then at 
Boulogne^ as a private. General Clarke, afterwards Duke de 
Feltre, having mentioned to Napoleon the incidents which 
obliged Lacy, his relative, to quit the Spanish service, a captain's 
commissioi^was presented to him, and he was attached to the 
Irish Legion, then organising at Morlaix under Arthur O'Connor. 
With the rank of lieutenant-colonel, he followed Murat to 
Spain, and was at Madrid during the memorable rising of the 
2nd of May. Not liking the part which he had taken against 
his native land, he abandoned the French, and resumed his old' 
rank in the Spanish army. He was soon made a lieutenant-colonel, 
and named to the command of Catalonia. Subsequently he served 
with the same rank in Galicia, and acquired the reputation of a 
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agents regarding the transactions of men conspir- 
ing almost at mid-day. A general plan of insur- 
rection was organised in the Expeditionary Army, 
and broke out on the 1st of January 1820, when 
the Constitution of 1812 was proclaimed,* This 
example was followed iu Galicia, where the sol- 
diery equally took part. 

Mina at this juncture appeared in Navarre, 
and issued a proclamation, in which he stated, 
" that he had just arrived from the French capi- 
tal, whither he had been carried by his desire of 
being useful; that he hurried back to unite his 
efibrts with those of the men, who at the very 
gates of Cadiz had invoked the sacred names of 
the Constitution and Cortes." Agar, the late re- 
skilful and gallant officer. At the peace, he retired to Vinaroz, 
on the coast of Valencia, where he lived in retirement till 1816. 
He was a great favourite with the army, as well as with the 
liberals.^ Having gone to the baths of Caldetes, a few leagues 
from Barcelona, he there met with General Milans, an old com- 
rade, and several others, who were plotting a reaction. Lacy 
was induced to join the confederacy, and a plan laid for him to 
raise the constitutional standard, on the 5th of April 1817. 
Having been betrayed by some person initiated in the secret, he 
fled, was overtaken by Llauder, conducted to Barcelona, and 
tried. Being sentenced to death, apprehensions were enter- 
tained of a commotion at Barcelona; and he was taken to Majorca, 
and there shot, July 5th, 1817. 

* Don A. M. Alcala Galiano, who happened to be at Cadiz, 
his native place, was one of the projectors, and wrote a <' Sketch 
of the Origin of the Revolution undertaken for the purpose of 
establishing the Constitution." Afler regretting the failure of 
the project concerted in 1819, and defeated through the vigi- 
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gent, also raised the standard of revolt, and soon 
the flame spread to Aragon, as well as Catalonia. 
After AbisbaVs defection, the revolution was no 
longer confined to the extremities of the king- 
dom, or to the army. It reached Madrid, when 
the king and his advisers were so far terrified 
as to believe that no other alternative was left 
than to yield. In the morning of the 6t]i of 
March, an order appeared for the convocation of 
the Cortes; but it was now too late for half 
measures or indefinite concessions. The inha- 
bitants, purposely excited, formed groups in the 
streets, and their spokesmen loudly demanded 
the constitution. A panic seized upon the au- 

lance of General Sarsfield, the author enumerates the facilities 
by which the new enterprise was favoured ; viz. — " a respectable 
army on a war-footing— the daring ideas of its officers— the re- 
mains of the fleet assembled on one point — a large supply of 
funds — the position of Cadiz, strong by nature, and croud of 
having been a barrier to the French, as well as the craole of li- 
beral ideas." With these elements the revolution was effected 
and the position of La I^la taken, when proclamations and ad- 
dresses were sent into the interior. Riego made several suc- 
cessful sorties towards Port St. Mary's, and gained over some 
detachments of the military ; but the historian of the day him- 
self confesses that "his appearance on the people produced 
only astonishment" The mutineers do not disguise the fisict 
that " the moral character of their soldiers was strengthened by 
the certainty that the position occupied by them could not be 
surprised ; and, in the interval, they had an opportunity of train- 
ing them.*' It is afterwards acknowledged that *' the obstacles 
to success went on increasing — that the Governor of Cadiz re- 
doubled his efforts — that the city militia became more resolute, 
and the marine corps ardently hastened to defend the place, 
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thoritkSy and no one ventured to act The ac- 
counts from the provinces were exaggerated, and 
it was feared that t)ie whole army bad changed 
sides and been joined by the people. The eyes 
of every one were turned to the palace, when 
suddenly the decree of the 7th made its appear- 
ance, and without the slightest opposition the 
liberals gained a signal triumph. 

Treachery or imbecility was evidently mixed 
up in this affair. Towards the end of February, — 
that is, nearly two months after the first move- 
ment of the mutineers, — the king himself wished 
to go down to the army ; but was dissuaded by 
bis minister, the Duke de San Fernando. This 

whilst the remainder of the army, whose adhesion was expected, 
remained passive. Our revolution, (they add,) '< confined to the 
walls of La Isla, neither advanced, nor receded.*' D. Evaristo 
San Miguel, the other historian, alluding to the failure upon 
Cadiz, writes thus : — <^ The hopes of gaining the most important 
point of Cadiz gradually vanished. By force it was considered 
impossible to do anything ; and negotiations, intrigues, and con- 
spiracies no longer produced effect. Our situation was truly 
extraordinary; and the revolution, stationary for twenty-five 
days, without losing or gaining an inch of ground, presented 
one of the most singular phenomena in politics.'* Riego's 
sortie towards Malaga was unsuccessful, and during the months 
of January and February the people looked on as indifferent 
spectators. A military movement at Corunna on the 22nd of 
February, and Mina's appearance in Navarre, turned the scale ; 
otherwise the La Isla mutiny would have been defeated. 
After all, it was a mere speculative enterprise favoured by con- 
tingencies and the apathy of the government — an enterprise 
confined to one particular class — another mutiny of the Nore, 
although attended with different consequences. 
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was the first fatal error. Elio, captain-geiwral of 
Valencia, learning how matters stood at court, 
posted up and begged the king to allow him to 
proceed to Andalusia, and, jointly with Greneral 
Freyre, adopt some plan of pacification. Again 
the duke prevailed over the king, and the offer 
was rejected. Then it was that Elio gave utter- 
ance to his memorable saying — El Rey estaperdido, 
y nosotros tambien. The Infante *Don Carlos also 
went to his brother's apartment, and after expos- 
tulating with him and pointing out the dangers 
of delay, asked permission to set out for the 
army in order .to quell the mutiny, with only a 
royal authority to pardon the deluded soldiery. 
To his great mortification, the Infante's advice 
was overruled, and a military mutiny, which re- 
quired prompt and energetic measures for its sup- 
pression, thus left to take its course. 

Two months passed in inactivity, during which 
time the contagipn spread to other parts of the 
kingdom, notwithstanding in the Northern pro- 
vinces Greneral San Roman had at first been 
equally as successful as Joseph O'Donnel in An- 
dalusia. No advantage was taken of these tri- 
umphs; the king literally seemed spell-bound, 
and his ministers totally unaware of what was 
going on in the South. General Ballesteros, who 
in the previous year, and while acting as war- 
minister, filled the army with ofiicers of dubious 
character, had just been appointed to the mili- 
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tary command of Madrid. He was deep in the 
plot, and ready to second the efforts of the Anda- 
lusian mutineers. The disaffected in the capital 
had been worked up, and in the morning of the 
7th a large concourse of riotous persons assem- 
bled in front of the palace. Ballesteros happened 
to be with the king, and looking out of the 
window, as if alarmed at the popular movement, 
he abruptly told his royal master that all was 
lost if he did not instantly accept the constitu- 
tion, as the people were already forcing their 
way into the palace. The Infante Don Carlos 
and the Duke del Infantado wished to place 
themselves at the head of the royal guards and 
quell the tumult ; but Ballesteros, drawing a list 
from his pocket, and handing it to the king, as- 
sured him that the officers whose names it con- 
tained could not be trusted, and that the whole 
army was infected. His artifices prevailed, and 
the revolution was completed in the very palace, 
literally as if the scene had occurred in Constan- 
tinople, at a moment when a trivial effort would 
have saved the monarchy from misfortune and 
disgrace. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Dangers of a Military Revolution. — Reprobated by the Allied 
Powers. — Measures of the New Cortes. — Disband the La 
Isla Army. — Banishments. — Discontent. — Riego and his 
Comrades. — Attempted Reaction.— Suppression of Convents. 
— ^Demands of the Liberals rise. — The King submits. — Mur- 
der of Curate Tamajon. — Curiate Merino. — ^An Afiray. — 
King's perilous Position. — Verona Negotiations. — Civil War. 
—The Trappist.— The Seo d'Urgel Regency.--Mataflorida 
and Baron d'Eroles. — Bessieres. 

The situation of a country must be dreadful 
indeed, when its destinies depend upon the re- 
sults of a military mutiny.* However great the 

* D. Rafael del Riego was doubtless the principal hero in 
this conspiracy. A student when the French invasion com- 
menced, like many others of his companions he entered the 
army, and first served in the regiment of his native province, 
Asturias. Being taken prisoner and conveyed to France, he 
remained there till the end of the war, and then travelled in 
Germany and England. At the close of 1819, he found him- 
self in Andalusia with the rank of colonel, and in command 
of his old regiment. The first plan for a rising, in which Count 
de Abisbal took part, having failed, and Quiroga, Arco-Aguero, 
Lopez Baiios, O'Daly, and others being then arrested, Colonel 
Riego, well acquainted with the previous combinations, at 
the head of his regiment proclaimed the constitution at Las 
Cabezas de San Juan, next at Arcos, and then at Alcaic de 
los Gazules, where he liberated Quiroga, who as elder in rank 
took the command M. Alcala Galiano assisted in a civil ca- 
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errors of the Madrid government, and however 
lamentable the king's forfeiture of his pledge, 
still it cannot be denied that blame was equally 
attached to the opposite party. The remedy 
therefore was worse than the disease ; since, when 
the soldiery are invited to revolt as a means of 
redressing grievances, the safeguards of society 
are at once broken down. The experiment of 
the power derived from so formidable an engine 
of revolution was calculated to excite alarm even 
in the breasts of those who employed it ; for 
although the government were eventually obliged 
to submit to their conquerors, the triumph was 
not a bloodless one, and it was achieved at the 
expense of discipline and subordination. The 

pacitj, and when the mutineers were shut up in La Isla^ 
wrote the principal proclamations and addresses which served 
to extend the insurrection. On reaching Madrid, this civilian 
became one of the leading speakers at the debating society of 
the Fontana de Orv, and was afterwards named Intendant of 
Cordova. In 1822 he was elected to the Cortes, from which 
period he is classed among the leaders of the exaUados. His 
speeches were marked with impetuosity and extreme liberal- 
ism ; but his ideas were not always regular, or his conduct 
consistent He was among the emigrants in this country, and 
a warm admirer of radicalism, — a blessing of which the last 
importation into Spain has been pretty extensive. The latter 
part of his political career was the most successful, his labours 
having been crowned with the appointment of minister of ma- 
rine. Whilst the army remained at La Isla, the naval arsenals 
were completely gutted. The copper, brass cannon, rigging, 
and other valuables, were sold to the Gibraltar Jews, who as- 
cended the river of Santi Petri and fetched their purchases 
away. 

VOL. I. Q 
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people were no partis to the expedient adapted ; 
and if it had not been for the improyidence <^ 
the government, the accidental circumstance of a 
large military force being collected near Cadiz 
destined for an unpopular service, and the defee^ 
tion of several generals, the unwearied exertions 
and extensive plots of the constitutionalists would 
in all probability have been rendered fruitless. 
As it was, a change effected in so extraordinary 
a manner was not likely to lead to final and per* 
manent measures. . 

Although the revolution of 1820 was now 
complete and celebrated in the principal towns 
with comparatively few symptoms of dielike, 
the mass of the population were by no means 
satisfied ; and when the first ebullitions of party 
feeling and pcditical intoxication had subsided, 
it became apparent that the drama of 1 SI 4 would 
ere long be re-enacted. For some time a dis- 
position was, however, fdt to try the prudence 
of those whom the military mutiny had restored to 
power, and even hopes were entertained that they 
had acquired some judgment and temper in the 
school of adversity; but the experience of a 
single month served only to sharpen the sting of 
disappointment. Having overcome the first ob- 
stacles, the next aim of the liberals was to secure 
their new acquisitions ; and with this view, ev^ry* 
thing was put upon the same footing as in the 
time of the constitution. The functionaries 
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found in office were dismissed and r^plaeefd by 
others, the press set to work, ahd eveiy possible 
precaution adopted to guard against the oontin^ 
gency cf a second overthrow. Orders were issued 
for the convocation of the Cortes, the eniigTairts 
returned, and their party was greatly strengthened 
by the amalgamation of the officers who had been 
instrumental in the rising at La Isla. 

The reign of liberalism being triumphantly re- 
established, circulars were addressed to the several 
cabinets of Europe, and among others to that 
of St. James. The answer returned, dated April 
21st, and signed by Georgie IV, merely aicknow- 
ledged the receipt of the Spanish commtmfcation, 
accompanied with an assurance of the sincere in- 
terest felt by his Britannic Majesty in the well- 
being ^£nd proiiperity of the Spanish nation, tis 
well as in the stability and hohbui' of the crowih. 
That given by the Imperial Russian nainistry, un- 
der date of May 2nd, was prophetic, and i^poke of 
the L^ Isla occurrences in terms of abhorrence 
and reprobation, at the same time denouncing 
the fatal efiect which such an example must have 
upon the general tranquillity of Europe.* The 

* The following are among the most important passages : — 
^< Even though these events should be considered only as the 
deplorable consequences of the errors which, since the year 
1814, seemed to presage a catastrophe for the Peninsula; still- 
nolSiing can justify the aggressions which deliver up die desti- 
nies of a country to a violent crisis. Too oflen have similar 
disorders announced days of sorrow for empires. The future 

Q 2 
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drcular of the Imperial government, inclosing 
this note to the Russian ministers residing at fo- 
reign courts, is still more highly condemnatory of 
the manner in which the changes in Spain were 
effected ; and after alluding to the great transac- 
tions which led to the European alliance, and the 

for Spain appears again under a sombrous and disturbed aspect. 
Well-founded disquietude must consequently be awakened 
throughout all Europe ; but, the more serious the circumstances 
and the more likely they are to become fatal to that general 
tranquillity of which the world has scarcely tasted the first- 
fruits, the less does it belong to the powers guaranteeing that 
universal benefit to pronounce separately, precipitately, or only 
with partial information, a definitive judgment upon the trans- 
actions which marked the commencement of the month of 
March in Spain. Not doubting that the cabinet of Madrid 
will have addressed similar communications to all the allied 
courts, his Imperial Majesty readily believes that all Europe is 
about to speak in one unanimous voice to the Spanish govern* 
ment the language pf truth, and consequently die language of a 
friendship equally frank and well-intentioned. 

** Meanwhile the Russian ministry cannot refrain from adding 
some considerations on the occurrences to which the Chevalier 
Zea de Bermudez rders in his note. Like him, the Imperial 
cabinet will invoke the testimony of those facts, and in so doing 
make known to him the principles which the emperor proposes 
to follow in his relations with his Catholic Majesty. In shaking 
off the foreign yoke which the French revolution sought to im- 
pose, Spain acquired indelible titles to the esteem and gratitude 
of all European powers. Russia paid to her the tribute of these 
sentiments in the treaty of July 21, 1812." 

*^ Since the general pacification, Russia has, in concert with 
her allies, given more than one proof of the interest she takes 
m Spanish affairs. The correspondence which took place be- 
tween the various courts of Europe attests the wish which the 
emperor has always formed, that the authority of the king- 
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obligations of its members to prevent the storm 
which ktely threatened France from bursting a 
third time from the same horizon to desolate Eu- 
rope, it concludes with a hope that the Cortes 
would never consent to legalise insurrection.* 
France, Austria, and Prussia participated in 

should be consolidated, through the medium of pure and gene- 
rous principles, as well as by the support of vigorous institu- 
tions, rendered so by the regular mode of their establishment. 
Institutions emanating from thrones are conservative; but 
when they spring up amidst troubles, they only engender a 
new chaos. In declaring his conviction on this point, the em- 
peror only speaks according to the lessons of experience. If 
we look back to the past, great examples present themselves 
for the meditation of nations, as well as sovereigns. His Majes- 
ty persists in his opinion — his wishes are not changed, and of 
that he hereby gives the most formal assurance. 

" It now belongs to the government of the Peninsula to 
judge whether institutions imposed by one of those violent acts, 
the fatal patrimony of the revolution against which Spain 
had struggled with so much honour, can realise the bene6ts 
expected from the wisdom of his Catholic Majesty and the pa- 
triotism of his councils. The path by which Spain shall choose 
to seek this important object, and the measures by which she 
endeavours to destroy the impression produced in Europe by 
the events of the month of March, must determine the nature 
of the relations which his Imperial Majesty will preserve with 
the Spanish government, and the confidence which he would 
always wish to testify towards it." 

* The events now happening in Spain so closely resemble 
those of 1820, that the opinions expressed in this state paper 
deserve more than ordinary attention. Subjoined is an extract. 

" Nevertheless, as if the alarms then excited by the state of 
France were not sufficient, it seemed necessary that the Genius 
of Evil should select a new theatre, and that Spain, in her turn, 
should be offered up as a fearful sacrifice. Revolution has 
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the views taken by Russia of Spanish affairs^ and 
did not conceal their sentiments from the Madrid 
government. The work of revolution wrs pever- 
thelesjs obstinately pushed fprwardj^ ^nd on th? 
9th of July the Cortes met with the visyaj fiolpqiBi-^ 
ties. Tbei character of the discussions and the 
turn which public affairs soon afterwards took 
convinced the country that the new deputies were 
little el^e than pomipees of the government, late 
emigrants, or persons who had taken part in the 
mutiny of the Expeditionary A^rmy. The old 
system of intolerance was again introdu^Jed to 

therefore changed ita ground ; but the duties of paonarchs can- 
not change their nature — neither is the power of the insurreCf 
tion less formidable or less dangerous than it would have been 
in France. 

<< In unisopy therefore, with his allies, his Majesty cannQt hu| 
desire to see granted to the Peninsula such a government 9s 
may justify some hope in this age of calamities. 3y virtue of 
his engagements of the ]5th of November 1818, bis Majesty is 
bound to mark with the strongest reprobation, the revolutionary 
measures lately employed to give new institutions to Spi^n. 
Such is the twofold idea, developed in the annexed apswer^ 
which the cabinet of Russia has returned to the Chevalier de 
Zea by order of his Imperial Majesty. The emperof does no^ 
doubt that his august allies will approve of its contentsr^pos- 
sibly they have already addre^ed similar sentim^ts to the 
court of Madrid. The same wishes may have inspire^ the 
sai;ne language; and convinced as is his Majesty that crime 
must always yield pernicious fruit;, they may have equally de- 
plored the outrage which has so recently tarnished the annals 
of Spain. We repeat it, this outrage is deplorable. It is d^ 
pjorable for the Peninsula — for Europe; and the Spanish na- 
tion owes the example of an es^piatory deed to the peof le of 
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prevent freedom in ddbate ; and if perchiinee a 
speaker had the courage to recommend modera-^ 
tion, or argue the question of expediency in re^ 
fer^ce to a measure proposed, hd was silenced 
from the galleries, or the next day set down as 
a servilf and loaded with intrectires in the move- 
ment prints. Having secured a imQority in the 
chamber^ the ministers cared little for the im- 
potent opposition of their adversaries, and soon 
began to develope their projects i^amst every* 
thmg that menaced their own authority.* 

both hetnispheres. Till this is done, the unhappy object of 
disijnietiide can- only make others dread the contagion of their 
calamities. Nevertheless, amidst all thes6 elemients of disaster, 
and when so many motives combine to afflict the real friends of 
the welfare of nations, may a better future still be looked for. 
Is there no wise and redeeming measure calculated to reconcile 
Spain with het8e\fy as well as with the other powers of Europe ? 

*^ We dare not affirm it, since experience has taught us to 
consider almost always as an illusion, the hope of a happy event y 
but if we might trust the calculations which personal interest 
would seem to indicate — if it were permitted to presume thi&t the 
Corteft would consult the interest of their own presertation^ it 
might be believed that they would hasten to expiate by a so- 
lemn measure all that is culpable in the circumstances which 
accompanied the change of the administration in Spain. In 
this the interests of the Cortes are identified with those of Eu- 
rope. The misled soldiery who protected may to-morrow assail 
them, and their first duty towards their monarch — towards their 
country and themselves, seems to be to prove that they will 
never consent to legalise insurrection." 

* The ministers were, M. Perez de Castro for foreigti afiairs, 
a native of Valladolid, a deputy in the Cortes of 1812, and well 
read ; M. Garcia Herreros for justice, born at Soria, an advo- 
cate and a deputy for his native province in the Cortes of 
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Whether it was owing to the disapprobation 
expressed throughout Europe at the part lately 
taken by the army, or a dread that the same 
soldiers might be turned against themselves, does 
not appear ; but it is a fact that one of the earliest 
measures devised by the new cabinet was the dis- 
banding of the very force which had raised the 
standard of liberty at La Isla and restored them 
to power. The execution was hazardous, and it 
became necessary to enter upon it with the great- 
est precaution. In the way of experiment, the 
war minister removed Colonel Alexander O'Don- 
nell and several of his officers from their regi- 
ment, which had early declared for the constitu- 
tion at Ocafia. They complained to the congress, 
but their prayer was rejected. Encouraged by 
this essay, orders were issued to separate the army 
of San Fernando, till then concentrated in Anda- 
lusia. Its commander, Riego, was directed to 
proceed to Galicia, Espinosa to Tortosa, whilst 
Arco-Aguero and Lopez Banos were taken away 
on separate commissions. 

This measure was met by a remonstrance from 

1812; M. Canga Arguelles for finances, experienced in that 
department, and the author of the ZHccionario de Hacienda^ 
published in London (1827); M. Augustin Arguelles for the 
interior, bom in 1775, at Ribadeselba, a small town in Asturias, 
and a deputy to the Cortes of 1812 and 1822 ; Marquis de las 
Amarillas for the war department ; and Admiral Jabat for the 
navy, afterwards ambassador at the court of St. James, in 
1823. 
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the dismissed officers^ and addresses from several 
corporate bodies,, so strongly worded that the 
government were compelled to pause and wait for 
a more favourable opportunity to realise their 
scheme. In order to have the appearance of 
bending to public opinion, the war minister was 
sacrificed and Riego invited to Madrid, whence, 
together with Governor Velasco, he was^ some time 
afterwards exiled to Oviedo. Several other offi* 
cers were also sent into banishment, and among 
them Evaristo San Miguel, Manzanares, and Nu- 
nez. This affair was brought before the Cortes, 
and the liberals themselves at the time heard 
to complain that, with the respectful submission 
of slaves, the minority had to listen to a calum-^ 
mating ministry defending its own illegal acts.^ 
The La Isla officers, patriots par excellence in the 
opinion of the liberal party, through the influence 
of the ministers, the majority in the chamber 
and the expedients resorted to, were thus banished 
without the formality of a legal process ; but in 
order to mislead the public, a report was given 
out that they and their friends were favourable 
to the establishment of a republic. 

The subdued party in the provinces were not 
disposed to look upon the events passing in 
Madrid with indifference. Early in March a 

* Manifiesto a la Nacion Espanola^ &c. by Moreno de Guerra, 
deputy for Cordova in the Cortes of 1820 and 1821. Paris, 
1822. 
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conBiderable number of persons asfiemUed at 
Zaragoza and tore down the lapida of the oan«* 
stitution ; but were dispersed, after some blood-' 
shed, by a military force* Similar scenes took 
pkce in Galida, Estremadura, and other places,, 
without any result: The Spaniards were evi- 
dently brooding over their misfortunes, but the 
time had not yet come for strong manifestar 
tioQDS of resentment. Notwithstanding the op* 
pressive acts of the ministers, the liberals dung 
together and made common cause, taking care 
to keep their enemies disarmed and dosely watch- 
ed. More fdlies and outrages were requidte to 
undeceive the inhabitants of the leading towns 
and rouse public indignation. In the mean while^ 
the labours of the Cortes went on and added 
to the general fund of discontent* The sixty- 
nine deputies who signed the address presented 
to the king at Valencia in April 1814 were 
disqualified for the exerdse of any office, dvil or 
military; abtfae same time that the Afmncesados, 
hitherto peiseeuted, with vindictive fury, were re- 
stored to their rights* Among the new measures 
was a decree awarding the penalty of banish- 
ment for dght years against any one endtea- 
Ttouring to dissuade the people from the cb^ 
servance of the constitution, and imprisonment 
for that period if an ecclesiastic.* The law of 

* After tile extinetien of the menarchical' gavemment in 
England, that select assembly of the independent faction styled 
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entails was also altered, which gave great o£fence 
to the nobles. 

Various reports on the poverty of the treasury, 
the annual defidt, the arrears of pay, and a variety 
of other financial matters, had been submitted to 
the chamber, and produced no small degree of 
embarrassment. The expedient of a foredgn loan 
was adopted ; and it being no. longer necessary, to 
temporise with the clergy, a plan was formed for 
the appropriation of church property, which it 
was supposed would yidd an abundant harvests 
By a deeree passed October 1st, the monasteries 
were suppressed, excepting a certain number* and 
also several of the military orders, the revenues of 
which, it was agreed, ^ould be set apart for the 
payment of the national ^bt> aftar pensions had 

Parliament passed several bills as muniments of their power. 
In the same spirit of policy the laws of treason were also ex- 
tended far bejood the Uout^ within which th^ had been pre^ 
yiously confin^d^ and were declared to reach verbal offences, 
and even intentions, although not followed hy any overt act. 
By the statute of May 14th, 1649, to affirm the present govern- 
ment to be an usurpaticm^-^to assert that the parUament op 
couivcil of state was tyrannical or iUegal-*to endeavour to 
subvert th^r authority or stir up sedition against them, were 
all declared acts of high treason. It has often been remarked 
that the Spanish emigrants studied and copied eieamples from 
the veign of Henry YJII« and the Protectorate ; as weK as that 
they were desirous of introducing into their own Cortes the 
practice of our parliament. This was particularly observable 
in the Cortes of 1820 ; and when M. Mendizabel went to Ma- 
drid, it is well known that he frequently boasted of his acquaint-* 
4Qpe with OUT parliamentary usages. 
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been secured to Riego, Quiroga, and the other 
leaders of the La Isla mutiny. The inmates of 
the suppressed convents were to receive stipends 
from the government ; but it was clear that the 
exigencies of the state, if no other reasons existed, 
would prevent the performance of this promise. 
Hitherto the king had remained passive, and 
sanctioned, certainly against his will, yet without 
any remonstrance, the various acts tending to de- 
stroy th^ little authority left to him ; but when 
called upon for his assent to the suppression of 
the regular orders, he hesitated* At the end of 
a month his signature wis. reluctantly affixed, and 
the next day he departed for the Escurial. 

The situation of Ferdinand VII. after the as- 
cendency gained by the tonstitutionalists re- 
sembled that of our Charles I. when at variance 
with the parliament. Educated in a high sense 
of the amplitude of the powers exercised by his 
predecessors, and holding them as the legitimate 
rights of the sovereign, his repugnance must have 
been great on finding himself the mere instru- 
ment of a party avowedly aiming at the over- 
throw of the ancient institutions, and the in- 
troduction of others obnoxious to the people,, 
fraught with danger, and destructive of the trust 
committed to his own care. His predecessors of 
the Bourbon dynasty had acted upon the great 
principle of conservation ; and although they re- 
frained from convening the Cortes, though in 
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many other respects they introduced a new sys- 
tem of policy, Spain is to them nevertheless in- 
debted for many benefits — ^many substantial ame- 
lioiations, which the enlightened natives are not 
tardy in acknowledging.* The abrupt extinction 
of the religious orders, the confusion which it 
was likely to create, and the conviction that the 
proceeds would be liable to great malversation, 
must have given rise to considerable anxiety in 
the king's breast, if he merely recollected the diflSi- 
culties attending the suppression of the Jesuits in 
tranquil times, by means much more legal, and 
with the concurrence of the papal see. 

* << La politique des BourboDS sut non-seulement fermer et cica« 
triser les plaies profondes, mais encore lui donner de plus grandes 
forces que celles qu'elle avait eues k ses ^poques les plus glorieu* 
ses." — Sempere, ConsicUraHons sur les Causes dela Chrandeur et 
Decadence de la Monarchie Espagnole. Paris, 1816, — In 1827, 
an interesting French translation was published of ** Coxe's Me- 
moirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon/' by Don 
Andres Muriel, a Spanish exile, to which numerous notes and 
several fresh chapters are added, highly illustrative, and in 
sora^ instances correcting the errors of our industrious coun- 
trymen. The production of this new work is a compliment 
to our literature, and at the same time throws more light upon 
the history of Spain from the time of Philip V. to that of 
Charles IV. than any other before the public. Volume vi. 
consists entirely of additional chapters, embracing the character 
of Charles III, ^ his external policy, ameliorations introduced 
by the Bourbons, literary and economical societies of their 
creation, followed by a full account of the administration of 
Count de Florida Blanca. The heading of Chapitre IV. Ad' 
diHonnel begins thus — ^< Progres des lumietts satis les Bourbons. 
Leur esprit riformaieuTy mais sa^S* 
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At a more advanced stagd of the present under- 
taking, the sereral questions arising out of the 
xsonfiscation and sale of church property Will be 
more parttcularl)r codsidefred, when notice will be 
taken of the several attempts in previous reigns 
to reduce the number of ecclesiastical establisk' 
ments ; but in the mean time, it must be errident 
to every one aequ£unted with the construction 
of society in Spain^ that this precipitate^ if not 
uttjtt£^ measure on the part of the Cortes^ could 
not fail t^ rouse public indignation and prepare 
the way for their own downfall. Besides tbe 
nature of the act, which general opinion regarded 
as a profanation, numbers of persons veneraUe in 
the eyes of the people were sent fcnrth from their 
seclusion to beg their iMhead. The project th»e* 
fore came before the pubGc stamped with a 
double title to reprobation* It was pronounced 
a violent spdaation, as weU as a revolting act of 
hrretigion ; and it appears strange that the patriotic 
senators of 1820, after clashing with the nobles 
and depriving so many public functionaries of 
their pkees^ should have thus braved the scaget 
of so powerful a body as the clergy. 

As naturally may be imagined^ confidence be- 
tween the king and Cort^ was n6W ^t e^a end. 
The latter were by this time openly arrayed 
against the sovereign, the clergy, the nobles, and 
the people, and upon some points divided even 
among themselves. Happy fcH* Spaift would it 
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have been if, during this second reign of delusion, 

future calamities could have been wai^ded off by 

means of a compromise. The constitutionalists 

jcetumed to power^ not only actuated by vindie^ 

tive feelings, but also determined to enforce their 

|dans of reform ; in doing which they disregarded 

the habits and prejudices of their countrymen, as 

well as the difficult position in which they {^aced 

the sovereign. Having obtained possessioti of 

the^ political stage, they formed a confederacy to 

keep it exclusively to themselves ; and if any thing 

was wanting to tXHnplete their usurpation, it was 

to vote their own perpetuity, as the long parlia-^ 

ment did in 1642,^ and by means of intimidation 

obtain the king's consent* They had an army at 

their disposal, and, as was done in the time of 

Charites I, some of the king's advisers were de* 

notinoed as enemies of the state. The indignity 

offered to him previously to his abrupt departure 

for the Escurial called into action all the dements 

of collision. The reduction of the monastie orders 

might be deemed advisable — nay necessary, — so it 

had been thought befinre; but the constitutionalists 

having resolved upon that important measure, 

contrived to render it doubly dangerous by the 

manner and degree in which it was to be executed, 

and the time chosen for carrying it into effect 

Religious establishments of this kmd had been 

interwoven with the frame of society in Spain — 

they were considered as a principal appendage of 
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the religion of the state, had been formed by the 
collective funds of private individuals, were asso- 
ciated with proud recollections of the past, and still 
held in veneration by all excepting the liberal 
party. When, therefore, the people saw these 
establishments suppressed, — the aged, who had 
spent their little all to procure an asylum for life, 
cast upon the world, and their substance bestowed 
upon persons who had set the worst possible ex- 
ample by heading a military rebellion, — their re- 
sentment passed all bounds.* 

Having succeeded in forcing the constitution 
upon the king — ^that same constitution which^ 
only a few years before, had been pronounced ille- 
gal in its organisation and injurious in its effects — * 
the demands of the liberals rose with every fresh 
concession, till at length it seemed that they not 
only sought to offer every species of indignity to 
the sovereign, but, in the end, actually to destroy 
the kingly office. Ferdinand VII. doubtless felt, 
and keenly too, the humiliations heaped upon 
him, at the same time that he was constantly re- 
minded of the gloomy prospects of the country 
by those who ventured to his retreat. He was 

* Quiroga, for example, had capitalised his pension, and thus 
obtained possession of the Granja de Cernadas, a valuable 
estate near Betanzos^ in Galicia, belonging to the monastery of 
San Martin, at Santiago, of the Benedictine order, upon 
which he cut a large quantity of timber. Others had obtained 
estates, the property of the suppressed orders, in a similar 
manner. 
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well aware that his sincerity was doubted, partis 
cularly after his protracted stay at the Escurial, 
and his pleading illness, not to be present at the 
closing of the Cortes on the 9th of November. 
On the day previous, it had been privately agreed 
by the deputies that no more than one fourth of 
their number should quit the capital during the 
recess, in order th^t a majority might be present 
in case of any emergency. The fair conclusion 
is, that both parties were preparing for a trial of 
strength, each disposed to pursue measures not 
altogether justifiable: but there was this difference 
in favour of the sovereign, that he was engaged 
in a defensive struggle for the maintenance of the 
just, necessarj% and hitherto acknowledged prero- 
gative of the cjrown, which his opponents had vio- 
lently and unwarrantably invaded. His position 
was perilous, unprecedented ; and if he transgressed 
any established rule, it was none of those acknow- 
ledged by the ancient forms, but only such as 
the usurpations of his enemies had compelled him 
to submit to. 

Whether Ferdinand VII. wished to put his re- 
maining power to the test, or entertained some 
secret design, would be useless to inquire; but^ 
without any ministerial intervention, he directed 
General Vigodet to give up the comnftind of New 
Castile to General Caravajal, which led to an im- 
mediate meeting of the permanent deputation, 
and a remonstrance from the ministers, tendering 

VOL. I. R 
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their resignation. The royal order was signed on 
the 16th November, and the expectation of a rup- 
ture caused the garrison to be put under arms* 
The clubs received notice of their danger/ the 
leaders of the party were instructed to hold them- 
selves in readiness^ and other preparations for re- 
sistance were made. This being done, the minis- 
ters and permanent deputation forwarded stronger 
representations to the king, advising him to return 
to the capital, at the same time taking care to have 
it conveyed to his ear that the consequences of a 
dvil war would rest upon his own head. 

Things were now in such a state, that the 
king found himself again compelled to choose 
between the anger of the Cortes and submission. 
A disposition unquestionably prqyailed to rise 
in his favour, and some influential persons had 
already joined the royalist confederacy; yet no 
plan was concerted — no leaders named: the sym- 
pathies of the Continental powers could be relied 
upon, but their precise opinions had not been 
ascertained ; nor were funds prepared for another 
contest. It must also be taken into account, that 
a government, whatever may have been its origin, 
acquires great strength from the mere circum- 
stance of its being established ; and had the con- 
stitutionalists, when they regained their lost 
places, acted with anything like tact and ability, 
th^y might have retained the ascendency for a 
long period. Ferdinand VII. was neither a 
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Stirling nor a bold prince. His spirits were be- 
sides much brok^i, and he dreaded to plunge ihe 
country into the misfortunes of a dvil strife. 
The horrors of the French revolution and the 
fate of Louis XVI. were constantly before his 
eyes ; nevertheless he knew his own influence, and 
fiiat his signal only was wanted for an explosion ; 
but he hesitated when he reflected upon the 
hazard of confiding his cause to the defence of 
popular masses entirely unprovided with arms. 

He was, however, far from being unmindful 
that his enemies were divided among themselves 
— ^that the structure which they had reared in 
itself possessed no strong principle of durability, 
made up as it was by the forced and unnatural 
imion of incoherent parts. Experience had be- 
sides shown that the new order of things had 
given rise to an earnest s^truggle between the 
prejudices and habits of an ancient monarchy, and 
the maxims and policy of a new one. It might 
therefore be reasonably anticipated, that when the 
combined influence holding the machine together 
was weakened, the fabric would tend to dissolu- 
tion even through the operation of its own 
moving powers. It owed its origin to military 
force ; and that fcH*ce was already much enfeebled 
by the separation of the La lAa Army, for reasons 
operating in favour of the royalist cause. The 
king's plan for the present seems, therefore, to 
have been confined to the introduction of more 

R 2 
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moderate men into the cabinet, for which mi 
opportunity presented itself, and acting on a 
temporising policy, he gave notice of his im- 
mediate return to the capital, as well as of the 
removal of several obnoxious persons from his 
palace.* 

On the 21st (November) he arrived, prepared 
for further concessions. Riegp was accordingly 
made Captain-general of Aragon ; whilst Velasco 
received the command of Estremadura, and Es- 
pinosa that of Old Castile. O'Donoju, Mina, 
Doaiz, Lopez Banos, and Arco-Aguero, were 
equally raised to separate commands; but Qui- 
roga retained his seat in the Cortes. These con- 
descensions sufficed hi the way of atonement, and 
something like a reconciliation was effected. Ma- 
nifestations of popular discontent nevertheless 
continued to show themselves. Royalist papers 
were flying about the country^ of which one of a 
mixed character made its appearance in the capital, 
tending to excite a counter-revolutionary move- 

* Among these were his confessor, his principal chamberlain, 
the Duke del Infantado> and Generals Bassecourt and St. 
Mare, who were also exiled to the provinces, and the Archbishop 
of Valencia sent out of the kingdom. Bassecourt was a French 
royalist, who entered the Spanish service after the death of 
Louis XVI. St. Mare was a native of Flanders, and, as a dis- 
ciplinarian, was attached ii the Spanish army previously to the 
French revolution. Both these officers distinguished themselves 
in the war against Napoleon. The latter was captain-general of 
Valencia in 1826, and afterwards made a counsellor of wan 
He died in 183L 
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ment. It preached—" No despotism and no anar- 
chy — no camarilla and no factious Cortes ; but a 
free and national government, founded on the 
ancient institutions." The author being disco- 
vered was thrown into prison, and his name ascer- 
tained to be Vinuesa, formerly the curate of Ta- 
majon, a small town in the province of Guada* 
lajara, seven leagues from the capital, and lately 
one of the king's honorary chaplains. At a mo- 
ment of public excitement an incident of this 
kind was likely to produce much noise in a place 
where idlers and politicians abound. A surmise 
got abroad that the prisoner, in consequence of 
his high connexions, would be protected, and an 
evasion of justice was apprehended. This sufficed 
to rouse the ardent spirits frequenting the Puerta 
del Sol, and, in the true sense of the sovereignty 
of the people, they rushed in a crowd to the 
prison, forced open the door, entered the curate s 
cell, and with a blacksmith's hammer beat out his 
brains.* 

* This deed was celebrated in songs, sung about the streets 
and in the guard^houses. In its commemoration, seals were 
worn with a crest representing a brawny and naked arm hold* 
ing a hammer in the hand. This seal became fashionable among 
the martiUo or hammer faction, and letters at that time received 
in England frequently had that impression upon them. The 
mob were also in the habit of expressing their displeasure at 
the conduct of an individual by beating hammers on the pave- 
ment under his windows ; a pretty significant indication of the 
fate which awaited him if he sinned against the sovereign 
people. 
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This murder was a signal for general agitation. 
The nobles, royalist officers, and ex-functionaries, 
held up to contempt and derision the conduct of 
those who were unable to prevent the commission 
of such an atrocity. The ejected monks called 
the peasants to arms, by invoking the altar and 
the throne, or appealing to their own wrongs. 
The habits of insurrection and irregular warfare 
had become so familiar to the Spaniards, that 
armed bands easily collected, which at first bad 
the appearance of a church militant, being chiefly 
headed by monks or secular clergymen,* 

* Of these the curate Merino was the most distinguished. 
This extraordinary individual, still alive, although repeatedly 
killed in the official reports of his adversaries, was a partisan 
leader in tlie war of independence* Being a parish curate at 
Yillabiao in Castile, when the French entered, they embar- 
goed his mules, and forced him to accompany them on the 
road, in other respects treating him with indignities. Vow- 
ing vengeance, he assembled his parishioners, armed the 
youths, and the vicinity of Burgos became the theatre of his 
exploits. At the close of the war, the honorary rank of colonel 
was confirmed to him ; but wishing to pursue his clerical pro- 
fession, he was made a canon of the cathedral church of Va- 
lencia. Having quarrelled with the chapter, he returned U> 
his old curacy, where he happened to be in 1821 when the cry 
against the constitution was raised. The curate'^ adventures 
border on romance, and his escapes, when surrounded by ene- 
mies, are spoken of with astonishment. Old, yet hardy, he is 
always on the alert; and through his own vigilance and the 
fidelity of the Castilian peasants, at the commencement of the 
present contest he eluded the pursuit of large divisions having 
orders to bring him in dead or alive. 
- In last August the curate was in Guipuscoa, nearly cured of 
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The large cities were, in a contrary sense, agi- 
tated by dabs and debating societies. At first 
these dubs had been the organs of goremment; 
now they wished to dictate the means by which 
the commonwealth was to be saved. They pub- 
licly reproached the ministers for their apathy, 
almost accusing them of bdng leagued with the 
king, whom they denounced as the chief plotter, 
and his palace as a ready, receptacle for the Ser- 
viies. The system of menace and personal insult 
was carried on against him to such an extent, 
that on the 4th of February he complained to 

a kick received from a horse, which has prevented him from 
taking part in the late movements. He still limps a little ; bat 
although upwards of eighty yearfr old^ when mounted he has 
the appearance of a youth, being perfeqtly upright. He rides 
the best horse in the country, six years old, of the choicest 
Andalusian breed. His nephew was killed at Aguilar, near 
Burgos, whilst accompanying him to Portugal. Curate Me- 
lino is unpolished in his manners, abrupt in his conversa.tion, 
and little acquainted with the elegancies of life ; but correct in 
his morals, and by no means marked with that ferocity attri- 
buted to him. H6 is fond of his horse, his dog and his gun, 
and when not otherwise etnployed habitually spends his time in 
field-sports. He is a man of an extremely disinterested dispo- 
sition^ and much esteemed • in his own neighbourhood. He is 
an excellent partisan leader, but never laid claim to any share 
of military skilL His popularity in the two Castiles is un- 
bounded, and there is no man in Spain who can raise and retain 
80 large a number of hardy peasants without expense. 

Merino is plain*spoken, frank, and fearless. He sleeps little 
and never undresses himself, being satisfied to lie down between 
the same blankets which serve as a covering to his horses. He 
never has two suits together, and consequently no baggage. 
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the municipality, and policemen were stationed 
in front of the palace. The next afternoon he 
took his usual ride, and was again assailed with 
offensive vociferations, blended with cries of 
Tragala!* A party of life-guards, irritated by 
these indignities, rushed out sword in hand, and 
dispersed the populace. Several were wound* 
ed in the affray ; but the people returning with 
increased numbers, the guards were driven back 
to their barracks. A ferment ensued, and the 
disbanding of the guards was now imperiously 
demanded. The militia were put under arms, 
and the liberals flew to their respective posts. 
Serious consequences were apprehended; when 

He wears the black zamarra, black pantaloons, and a ccda^ez 
hat, such as is used by the Castilian peasant, with a low crown 
and large flap, like that of a quaker. He never wears any in- 
signia of his general's rank. He is extremely frugal, and never 
smokes, or drinks wine. Water is his only beverage. He is 
of the middle stature, strong, but not robust. He allows no 
etiquette, and never admits the title of excellency in private 
conversation. Although he has long enjoyed clerical and mili- 
tary pay, he has not saved a dollar. All his money is spent on 
his partida ; and of the men composing it he is not only the 
commander, but also the parent. Canon Barrios is his se- 
cretary and always accompanies him. 

* This was the burden of a song in favour of the constitu- 
tion, sung by its admirers in the way of annoyance under 
the windows of those who were known to be opposed to it, 
frequently with menacing gestures, scurrilous epitliets, and 
rough music. Tragalayperro ! (Swallow it down, dog I) meaning 
the constitution, is the most striking passage in the song, and 
was repeated at the end of every stanza, frequently in full 
chorus. This species of political serenading is now revived. 
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the municipality interposing, the offending re- 
^ment was disarmed till some more definitive 
measure should be devised. 

The tumult subsided, but the position of the 
royal family continued precarious, owing to the 
indiijcreet zeal of the royalists, which it became 
impossible to control. On the 1st March, the 
second session of the Cortes opened ; and in his 
speech, the king noticed the dangers to which 
he was exposed, lamenting that the measures 
adopted by the ministers to sustain that portion 
of the royal prerogative assigned to him had 
not been effectual. These remarks were con- 
sidered as a personal attack upon the ministers, 
who the next day begged to resign. This step 
was probably anticipated, and on the 3rd the 
king instructed Admiral Jabat to desire the 
Cortes to propose a list from which he might 
select an administration. The subject gave rise 
to much animadversion, the leading speakers in 
the Cortes expressing themselves satisfied with 
the conduct of the ex-ministers, in consequence 
of which the interference of the chamber was 
declined. Not wishing to take the responsibi- 
lity upon himself, the king referred the matter 
to the council of state,* which presented a list 
of three eligible persons for each of the seven 
departments, from which M. Bardaxi, a man of 

♦ The council. of state was named by the king on a propo- 
sition from the Cortes.— Article 133 of the Constitution, 
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moderate politics, was selected as prime minister.^ 
This choice did not prove agreeable to the ma- 
jority in the Cortes; nor was it long before an 
opportunity presented itself of testifpng their 
dislike. 

A question of magnitude now interpos^ to 
draw off the attention of the Spaniards fix)m the 
wretched condition of their internal afiaiis. The 
disapproval of the manner in which the consti- 
tution had been re-established was followed by 
manifestations of a disposition on the part of 
some of the Continental powers to interfere, and 
it was thought that this subject would be agitated 
in the congress adjourned frdm Vienna to Verona. 
The alarm caused by the events at La Isla had 
been increased by the contagious effects produced 
in Portugal and Naples, where the liberals, not 
having time to frame new institutions of their 
own, provisionally proclaimed the Spanish Con- 
stitution as the law of the land. Western Eu- 
rope thus presented a new and menacing aspect, 

* M. Bardaxi^ a native of Andalusia, early entered the di- 
plomatic career, and was minister of foreign affairs in 1812, 
and envoy to Turin in 1819. The others named were, M. 
Feliu, for the interior, formerly a sub-rlieutenant in a militia 
regiment of Lima, and a deputy in the Cortes of 1812 for 
Peru. In 1814 he was exiled to Zaragoza, and in 1820 con- 
tributed to the re-establishment of the c(Histituti<m. His poli- 
tics were nevertheless moderate. M. Pelegrin was appointed 
to the department of ultra-marine affairs, M. Cano Manuel to 
that of justice, M. Barata to that of finance, and M. Moreno 
y DaoFx for war. 
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and much was feared from the rashness, inexpe- 
xience, and intemperance of those who in both 
countries had secured to themselves the supreme 
<K>ntrol. Three revolutions had severally been 
effected in a manner contrary to the principles 
avowed at the settlement of general peace, and 
in their consequences were dangerous to Eunv 
pean tranquillity. An impulse of an alarming 
tendency had been thus given ; the question there- 
fore was, how could it be stopped without the 
intervention of war ? 

Mr. Canning's appointment gave a new turn to 
our foreign relations. The points at issue had not 
been all settled at Vienna, several still remaining 
to be discussed at Verona, where it was expected 
the question arising between France and Spain 
would engross attention. The French, for some 
time had been collecting near the Pyrenees a large 
military force, equipped for active service, the ad- 
vanced line of which, under pretext of guarding 
against epidemic contagion, was employed as a 
vordon sanitaire. In this demonstration, however, 
an ulterior object was concealed. As neighbours, 
well acquainted with Spanish affairs, the French 
were early convinced that so unnatural a state of 
things must end in a violent convulsion, for which 
it would be proper for them to be prepared, their 
territory, in similar cases, having always served as 
a refuge to the fugitives of the defeated party. 
Numbers of their own malcontents, as well el^ 
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many Italians^ had also fled to Spain and frater- 
nised with the liberals of that country, being allow- 
ed pensions for their support. The speedy termina- 
tion of the Italian revolution had excited feelings 
of disappointment among the members of the 
Spanish Cortes, who hoped that the success of 
other labourers in the same vineyard would 
^rengthen their own cause ; but so great was the 
reliance afterwards placed upon the good effects 
of a diversion, that the idea of stirring up a rebel- 
lion in France, with the aid of a co-operating 
force, was entertained by several leaders of the 
extreme movement party.* 

* General Vaudoncourt> a decided Napoleonist, furnishes 
particulars of his own plan, in his " Letters on the Internal and 
Political State of Spain, in 1821, 22 and 23,'' without concealing 
names. His project was, to attack France from Catalonia ; and 
insinuations were held out that a party of Napoleonists had 
been secured to support the invasion. It was even added, that 
influential officers in several French regiments were ready to 
join the enterprise. Montarlot, a French journalist, raised his 
standard at Zaragoza and announced his design to enter France 
with a co-operating force* Riego was charged with being one 
of his abettors and deprived of his command. This matter, how- 
ever, was never cleared up, nor any inquiry instituted, notwith- 
standing M. La Garde, the French agent, was on this occasion 
extremely active, and his reports most probably helped to decide 
the policy afterwards pursued by France. General Vaudoncourt 
says that he himself " received a letter from Cagnet de Mont- 
arlot, advising him of the plans which he had formed with de- 
puties, general officers, military men, and citizens of every class;*' 
adding, <^that the French liberals who had extolled him so 
much, and spread all over the country lithographs of his por- 
trait, had engaged his services.** 
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The primary object of the French envoy at 
Verona unquestionably was, to obtain from the 
congress the expression of an opinion favourable 
to interference; and in thi& hope details of the oc- 
currences in Spain were furnished to the members. 
Countsde Espaiia and Jouffroy also repaired thi* 
ther, prepared to uphold the cause of Ferdinand 
yil, and by their activity gained him many 
friends. Mr. Canning already knew that the 
other allies felt disposed to interfere, and conse- 
quently presumed they would lean to the side of 
France. Acting abstractedly on his own policy, 
and pretending to deprecate foreign interference, 
whether by counsel or force, in the internal con- 
cerns of other countries, he instructed the English 
envoy to assure the allies *' that if a declaration of 
any such determination should be made at Verona, 
come what might, he should refuse the king's con- 
sent to become a party to it, even though the dis- 
solution of the alliance should be the consequence 
of the refusal."* After various explanations, tend- 
ing to show that the majority were favourable to 
interference in some shape or other, the British 
envoy gave in a counter-declaration, expressive of 
a firm determination to abstain from taking any 
part in the affair. After this communication, the 
allies deliberated on the subject without the pre- 
sence of the British plenipotentiary, and it was 
agreed to hold towards Spain a common language 

* Stapleton s Life of Canning, vol. i. chap. iii. 
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in separ^e notes. After this the three cases 'were 
specified in which France should be entitled to 
their support: viz. 1st, in case of an attack by 
Spain ; 2nd, of any personal outrage — ^viz. on the 
king or royal family ; and 3rd, of an attempt to 
change the reigning dynasty. 

Whilst these declarations were made at Verona, 
Spain had fallen a prey to anardhy and civil war. 
The Cortes prepared to meet impending dangers 
l^ increasing the army and organising the militia 
on an extensive plan. The kingdom was also di- 
vided into eight military districts, and a summary 
mode of punishment was decreed for those engaged 
in insurrection. The royalists, however, were not 
deterred by the imposing attitude of their enemies. 
Commotions occurred at Seville, Barcelona, Car- 
thagena, Zaragoza, and in Murcia. In Alava the 
curate Merino had also collected eight hundred 
men, with whom he entered Salvatierra and tore 
down the stone of the constitution, after capturing 
the national guard of Vitoria. Lopez Banos, com- 
manding the military district of Pamplona, de- 
feated him and took some prisoners, whose leaders 
were subjected to ifaartial law and executed. The 
indiscriminate severities then inflicted upon eccle- 
siastics gave rise to those dreadful acts of reprisal 
which marked the struggle and have continued 
with little intermission up to the present day. 

Influenced by example, the labours of the press, 
and the exertions of the dubs, even the Manohs 
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seemed to have embraced extreme liberal opinions 
and felt eager to join in every species of tumult. 
The moderate inhabitants were not only terrified 
at the course which the revolution had taken, but 
were also apprehensive of some dreadful catas- 
trophe that might disgrace the country in the eyes 
of !Europe. In order to repress commotions. Mo* 
rillo, who had just arrived from South America, 
was appointed to command the capital, and much 
reliance was placed on his energetic character. The 
Cortes closed on the 30th of June, when the king 
proceeded to the baths of Sacedon, the Thermida 
of the Romans, a town oi about three thousand 
inhabitants In the province of Cuenca, situated a 
league from the Tagus.* 

In the spring of 1822, Quesada formed a small 
royalist army in the Basque provinces and Na^ 
van'e. The Catalonian bands had also acquired 
some consistency, under the direction of the Trap- 
pist and Baron d'Eroles. The former, whose fa- 
mily name was Antonio Maranon, had been a 
captain in the regiment of La Frinceza, and dur- 

* The new town, built for the accommodation of those who 
frequent the baths, is called Isabella. The mineral waters were 
esteemed by the ancients, and analysed in l^BOO, when the In* 
^te Don Antonio was advised to use them. The benefit which 
he then experienced, contributed to render this place a favourite 
retreat of the royal family^ at whose expense the new baths and 
pump-room were erected. It became remarkable in the annals 
of the contest from its being supposed that some of the prin- 
cipal plans for the reaction were there concocted. 
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ing the war of independence acquired a reputa- 
tion for bravery frequently bordering on temerity. 
His feelings were of the most ardent kind, and, 
taking a sudden dislike to his profession — even to 
social life, he buried himself in the seclusion of a 
convent of the, order of La Trappe, afterwards 
suppressed by the Cortes. Captain Maraiion thus 
became Father Antonio. Partaking of the spirit 
of the times, he replaced his epaulettes upon his 
shoulders, sallied forth from his retreat, and as- 
suming the command of a small band of trusty 
followers, by a coup de main^ which brought back 
to his recollection the stirring scenes of his youth, 
took the Seo de Urgel, the Urgellium of the Ro- 
mans, situated at the foot of one of the southern 
declivities of the eastern Pyrenees.* This place, 
rendered memorable in the annals of the war, con- 
tains a population of about three thousand souls, 
and stands between the rivers Vadira and Segre. It 
was formerly walled ; but the fortifications having 

* Being completely commanded on the north by a parallel 
height, at the distance of only half a cannon shot, called Las 
Horcas (the Gallows), from which the streets can be easily enfi- 
laded, the fortifications were transferred to this hill, upon 
which the citadel, called the Castle and Tower of Solsona, 
was constructed. The rapid torrent of Belira flows at the foot 
of the hill, which renders the approach on that side more diffi- 
cult. On the intervening space stands the village of Castel 
Ciudad ; and beheld from this spot, the hill, with its crowned 
summit and extraordinary projections, presents a singular ap- 
pearance, suggesting the idea of a giant seated, his feet resting 
on the bank of a stream and his head reposing on a rock. 
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been destroyed and the ditches filled up, the only 
remaining vestiges of its former strength are the 
four principal gates. It is one of the oldest of 
the episcopal sees, and was pillaged by the 
French in 1794. It was here the regency esta- 
blished itself, under the presidency of the Mar- 
quis de Mataflorida,* aided by the Bishop of Tar- 
ragona; and the Baron d^roles took charge of 
the military department. 

* D. Bernardo M oso Resales, bred a lawyer, was a deputy 
^r Seville in the Cortes of 1814, and one of the leaders of the 
opposition. He is said to have framed and presented to Ferdi- 
nand VII,t at Valencia, the address signed by the sixty-nine 
deputies, called Persas, or Persians, from an allusion made in it 
to an ancient usage of that people ; and for his services to the 
royalist cause was created Marquis de Mataflorida. He was 
sincerely attached to the ancient institutions, being of opinion 
that it was only through their revival and gradual improvement 
that the welfare of the country could be promoted. Baron 
d'Eroles was born at Talaru in 1782, and educated for the legal 
profession in the university of Cervera. When the French in- 
vaded Spain, he was among the students who took up arms ; and 
his services, afler eight months' training, were accepted by the 
Junta of Catalonia, when a small band was placed under his 
orders, which gradually increased ; but having been made pri- 
soner at the siege of Gerona, he was sent to France, whence he 
escaped at the beginning of 1810. Shut up in Figueras by 
Marshal Macdonald, he succeeded in a sortie with four hun- 
dred cavalry, and gained the interior in defiance of a large block- 
ading force. This daring coup de main brought him into notice^ 
He failed in his defence of Mont Serrat in July 1811; but suc- 
ceeded in his attack on Peniscola, where he captured the 
garrison left there by Suchet on evacuating Spain. In 1814, 
he was made lieutenant-general and governor of Catalonia* 
Throughout the various convulsions of his unhappy country, 
his conduct was consistent and dignified. When the Con- 
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Such was the state of the royalist cause at the 
dose of 1822. The regency had for some time 
defied the power of the Cortes ; and although the 
want of provisions afterwards compelled its mem- 
hers to quit Urgel, they nevertheless continued to 
act. The Cortes sent their hest troops ttid com- 
manders to that part of the country where their 
authority was most threatened; and still they 
could not put down their enemies in either Cata- 
lonia or Aragon. From the Basque provinces, 
Zavala kept up his communications with M&ino, 
who operated between Burgos and the Ebrq; at 
the same time that Bessieres,* after holding Me- 

Btitution of 1820 was re-established, he withdrew into private 
life and devoted himself to an instructive course of studies. 
M. Thiers, in his tour to the Pyrenees in December 1822, saw 
the Baron at Urgel, was struck with his appearance, and in. his 
sketch, published in the following year, makes particular men- 
tion of him. 

* George Bessieres was a native of the environs of Mont- 
pellter, of mean birth, but of an active disposition. He went 
to Spain to seek his fortune ; and when Greneral Duherme was 
at Barcelona in 1808, he employed him as a commission agent. 
Bessieres entered the Spanish legion of Bourbon, and soon rose 
to the rank of captain. At the close of the war he superin- 
tended a spinning concern at Ripoll, established by a French- 
man^ and in 1822 joined the regency of Urgel, from whom he 
received a colonel's commission. He captured Mequinenza, 
of which place he was made commander. Accompanied by 
a Swiss, named Ullman, he made several daring excursions 
into the interior, approaching the very gate% of Madrid. He 
became a great favourite with the royalists, and even with the 
royal family. In 1826, it is well known that Ferdinand VII. 
wished to rid himself of his mmistry, but was restrained by 
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quinenza for eight months, (Mished his incursions 
to the vicinity of Madrid. Quesada passed from 
Navarre to Urgel and back, with a coluom of 
fifteen hundred men, and did not lose a singl^ 
soldier. When Merino was hotly pursued by a 
superior foroe, he withdrew to the mountains or 
di^ers^ ; and as aoon as the pressure of danger 
w«s over, reappeared stronger than before. The 
Madrid Gazette boasted advantages, and repeated- 
ly asserted that the/ej9/a^ were destroyed ; but it 
turned out that some of these victories actually 
were disasters. The royalists stood their ground, 
though unprovided with money or arms, in defi- 
ance of overwhelming forces well organised and 

considerations towards France. Zambrano and Ballesteros 
were particularly obnoxious. Bessieres was employed to go 
down to Aragon and Catalonia to get up a commotion, the 
watchword of which was tp be, Viva el rey y ccuga el miniS" 
terio ; and it is believed that the king and queen were the only 
parties in the secret. Bessieres went to Guadalajara, that part 
of the country in which he had operated with so much success 
against the constitutionalists, and raised his standard against 
the ministry. The authorities of the province reported what 
was passing to the Madrid government, and Count de Espaiia 
instantly came down at the head of the cavalry guards. 
Bessieres was taken on the confines of Cuenca, and news of the 
event transmitted by express to the government. The bearer 
returned with an order for Bessieres to be shot. He begged 
permission to be conveyed to the king's presence, and was re- 
fused. He suflTered with the greatest firmness ; and it is very 
confidently asserted, that on learning his death. Queen Amelia 
fell into convulsions which lasted for three days. Bessieres was 
deserving of a better fate, and the royalists never can pardon 
M. Zea for the part he took in this affair. 

s a 
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equipped. This phenomenon can only be ac 
counted for by the adhesion of the great majo- 
rity of the people to those principles which the 
royalists professed; and the interest felt in sup- 
porting the altar and the throne. By theise prin- 
ciples it is that the Spaniard, left to himself, is 
usually actuated ; and, if duly examined, it will 
be seen that the present struggle partakes of the 
same character, and that the stoutest champions 
engaged in it are actually contending on the same 
spot. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Guards mutiny, and attack the Capital — Reptdsed, and 

capitulate. — Catalonia. — Mina's Cruelties Castell-fullit. — 

Romagosa. — The Allied Powers present Angry Notes. — 
Insultmg Answers.— Mr. Canning and the Spanish Liberals. 
—France declares' War. — Liberals resolve to remove the 
King to Seville. — Proclamations of the French and Regency. 
— Eguia. — Erro. — Scenes on the Bidassoa. — Disappointed 
Refugees. 

The contagious fever which desolated several 
towns on the southern coast aggravated the hor- 
rors of a civir war : nevertheless the royalists were 
emboldened not only by the attitude assumed by 
France, but also by the dissensions raging among 
the constitutionalists. Reposing no confidence 
in the administration, the majority in the Cortes 
made several attempts to dislodge them, and, 
hoping to intimidate the king, presented alarm- 
ing addresses, accusing the ministers of remissness 
in not putting down the insurrection, and urging 
their dismissal. The king stood firm, notwith- 
standing the perils of his situation and the "in- 
creased symptoms of effervescence. Riego's ba- 
nishment was a theme of censure, at a mo- 
ment when an incident served to excite feel- 
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ings of deadly animosity between the life-guards 
and the militia-men. On the 30th of June the 
Cortes closed, after an exchange of speeches con- 
taining, as may easily be imagined, little sincerity 
on either side. The ceremony being over, the 
king was about to enter his carriage, when loud 
vociferations from the multitude assembled in 
thfe two opposite interests rent the air, — one 
party evidently premeditating an insult which 
the other was prepared to repel. An aSarAy fol- 
lowed; the grenadier guardis interfeted, and a 
few lives were lost. The same afternoon. Lieute- 
nant Landaburu, of the guards, and supposed to 
be a liberal, was shot by one of his own soldiers 
whilst ehdteavouring to check their impetuosity.* 
Party feding now rose to such a height, that 
it seetiied impossible to prevent the spilling of 
btood. So great Was the il'ritatioh of the guards 
at the indignities to which thiB king dnd royal 
family were exposed, that their officers were un- 
able to restrain them. A second das de Mayo was 
expected, and the palace threatened With an 
assault. A party of guards occupied the front 
avenue and the Plazuela de Oriente, with advances 
as far as the Consejos ; whilst another detachment 

formed on a commanding hill, pushing piquets 

• 

* He was revered as a martyr, and a debating society, bear- 
ing his name, established under the presidency of M. Romero 
Alpuente. Fok' the use of this society the municipality appro- 
priated the refectory of a suppressed convent. 
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as far as the parish of Santiago. The national 
militia also^ took up a position in Constitution 
Square^ and in front of the Town-hall, with the 
same precautions. Madrid now presented the 
mdanchdy spectacle of two armies of feUow- 
countrymen eager to engage. Morillo fortu* 
nately appeased the tumult» and the troops 
withdrew to their respective quarters ; but in the 
night, four battalions of the guards sallied forth, 
completely equipped, and proceeded to the Pardo, 
a royal residence on the left bank of the Man* 
zanares, two leagues north-west of Madrid, sur* 
rounded with woods.* The signal of alarm was 
now sounded, and the disposable troops, com<» 
manded by Generals MoriUo, Ballesteros, and 
Falarea, prepared for defence, — when at this 
moment Ri^o reached Madrid. The Duke del 
Infantado, the Marquis de las Amarillas, and the 

* This structure was erected by orders of the Emperor 
Chfiries V, and enlarged and eonbelHahed byCharles III, as well 
as by Ferdinand VIL The building resembles a fortrensy with 
a surrounding ditch planted with shrubs. The inner jard is 
square and ^cious, two elegantly painted staircases ascend- 
ing from it,--«the one leading to the royal apartments, -and the 
other to those of the Infante Don Carlos. The first are hung 
with rich silk tapestry, of home manufacture, after l^panish 
designs, represoiting national customs and dresses. The picto- 
rial decorations are si]q>erb. Some of the ceilings correspond to 
the time of the founder, and others to that of Charles III, painted 
in fresco. That <yi the ambassadorial saloon, l>y Juan Galves, 
represents the several provinces of Spain, personated by comer 
ly damaels, with appropriate devices, and the principal pro- 
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Count de Castro Terreno^ were among the king's 
attendants at the palace. 

Such was the state of Madrid on the 2nd July ; 
and if it had not been thought that the eyes of 
Europe were then fixed upon Spain, a dreadful 
catastrophe must have occurred. In the afternoon, 
a remonstrance came in from the officers of the 
guards, in which they declared <Hhat repeated 
outrages had convinced the soldiers that there was 
a design to disarm them ; that it was not possible 
to restrain their offended courage ; and that in this 
situation, and in order to keep the battalions toge- 
ther, the officers thought it best not to abandon 
them, persuaded that they would always remain 
faithful to the king and the laws :" adding, ** that 
to force, the men would never submit, preferring 
death to dishonour." It is difficult to judge of all 
the motives of irritation ; but it is evident that 
the guards deeply resented the injuries inflicted 

ductions of each province. In the centre is an emblematical 
figure of Spain, seated on a golden throne, surrounded by the 
four cardinal virtues. The arches of the roof are pamted after 
drawings of choice figures in the Vatican ; some of the other 
roofs were painted by Bayen, Juan Ribera, and Zacarias 
Velasquez. The Infante Don Carlos' rooms face the west, 
the ceilings forming part of the old palace. The'^Princess de 
Beira and her son had also suites of apartments on the same 
side of the building. There are farm-houses and sporting- 
lodges on the grounds, tastefully fitted up. The Manzanares 
flows through the park, which is extensive, varied with hill 
and dale, and well stocked with game. The Pardo has lately 
been the favourite residence of the Dowager Queen Christina. 
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Aipon the royal family, iind were resolved not to 
endure the humiliation of being disarmed by mi- 
Jitia, Matters remained in this state till the 4th 
without any attempt at a compromise, when the 
permanent deputation informed the king that if 
he did not break the captivity in which he was 
lield, the appointment of a regency would be ne- 
cessary ; whilst his majesty^ on the other hand, 
applied to the council of state, demanding gua- 
rantees for his life, threatened by a republican and 
anarchical faction. 

Nothing final.having been determined, some of 
the battalions moved on the morning of the 6th 
from the Pardo towards Madrid, and after recon- 
noitring the Puerta del Hierro, and exchanging 
a few shots with the piquets, returned to their 
former positions. The next morning they entered 
in battle array, and from three different points 
attacked the main square. After a severe con- 
flict, in which many lives were lost, the guards 
were overpowered and driven back to the Puerta 
del Sol, where they made a stand and returned to 
the charge. Again repulsed, confined to narrow 
streets, and exposed to the fire of artillery in their 
front and on their flanks, they withdrew towards 
the palace, where they sought shelter.* A flag of 

* The fact cannot be disguised, that at this period a plan 
existed to produce a reaction by the introduction of two cham- 
bers. This, it was thought, would lead to a kind ofjtiste miUeu ; 
and it is well known that Martinez de la Rosa, Sierra Pambley, 
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truce having been hoisted, conferences com- 
moioed; and it was proposed that the four bat- 
talions whidi made the attack should be disarm- 
ed, whilst the other two remaining quiet in the 
palace were to retire with their arms. These 
terms not having been accepted, the implicated 
guards fled towards the interior ; and being pur- 
sued, several were put to the sword, whilrt others 
capitulated. Thus ended this lamentable affair, 
which nearly plunged the capital into general 
mourning* Of no avail would it be to inquire 
which party was most to blame. This and the 
many other collisions which preceded and fol- 
lowed it were the effects of a system ; and with- 
out divesting that system of all that was destruc- 
tive and pernicious in its original character, it 
would not have been possible to obviate the cala- 
mities which Spain has since had to deplore. 

and several other members, both of the Cortes and the admi- 
nistration, had joined in the scheme, which was supported by 
Generals Morillo and Ballesteros, as well as by several other 
officers opposed to Riego and the La Isla party. It is also 
presumable that the court was favourable to the plan ; and there 
are reasons for believing that some foreign ministers felt in- 
clined to uphold it, as the best means of checking the revolu- 
tion. If the life-guards had succeeded, a change doubtless 
would have ensued ; but the opposite party, who seem to have 
been apprised of what was going on, took the alarm, and the 
national guards, all flaming constitutionalists, were secured to 
their interest Some desperate movement on the part of the life* 
guards hovering about the Pardo being anticipated, Riego was 
privately called up to Madrid to command the militia in case of 
an emergency; both Morillo and Ballesteros being distrusted. 
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During these oommotions, and while it was yet 
difficult to foresee to what length popular violence 
might be carried^ the foreign ambassadors sent in 
notes declaring that their courts would regard atoy 
attefnpt upon the king's person as an act of hostiU 
ity to themselves ; which, coupled with the late oc^- 
curreiices, roused the ardour of the provincial roy« 
alists. Catalonia was the cause of great disquietude 
to the constitutionalists; and in order to put down 
the Army of the Faith, and dislodge the regency 
from the Seo deUrgel, Mina was appointed early 
in September to command that principality, and 
entered on 'his duties at Lerida. As he himself 
states, he found '' the factious, to the number of 
thirty-three thousand, masters of almost all the 
country, in possession (^various strong plaK^ and 
fortresses, protected by a great part of the towns, 
and, what was of still greater importance, they had 
a centre of union and government, viz* the titular 
Regency of Spain, established in tJrgel ;*' adding, 
" these were the elements which presented them* 
selves in Catalonia." After noticing his prepara- 
tions, he proceeds thus: *'I commenced opera* 
tions on the 1 Sth ; and a month and a half sufficed 
me to organise a small army, to raise the siege of 
Cervera, and take possession of Castell^fuUit.* I 

* Cervera is a small walled city, having since 1717 a vote in 
Cortes. It is situated on a hill at the entrance of a large plain, 
twenty-one leagues west of iSarcelona, and thirty-four from 
Zaragoza. The university is a fine and spacious building. 
The inhabitants manufacture coarse linens. Castel-fuUit, 
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ordered the total destruction of this last-men- 
tioned town, as a punishment for thk obstinacy 
of its rebellious inhabitants and defenders ; and 
by way of retorting the contempt with which 
they replied to the repeated messages I sent them, 
as well as for a warning to the rest, upon its ruins 
I ordered the following inscription to be placed : 
" Here stood CastelUf ullit. Towns, take warning ; 
shelter not the enemies of your country r ♦ 

partly rebuilt, and containing about four hundred souls, stands 
on the declivity of a hill, in the bishopric of Vich and district 
of Manresa, three leagues from Barcelona. Its principal forti- 
fication was a Moorish castle, connected with tAe church bj a 
curtain. There were also three advanced towers, fronting the 
east, north, and west, equally of Moorish construction,— one 
round, and the other two square. These remnants of antiquity 
were equally destroyed by Mina, whose resentment was most 
probably excited by the circumstance of the garrison having 
escaped, accompanied by the principal inhabitants. 

* ''A Short Extract from the Life of General Mina, published 
by himself,*' in Spanish and English. Lond. 1825. — ^^Aquiex^ 
isHd Castel'fuilit Puebloiy tomad exemplo; no abrigueU d las 
enemigos de la pcOria" — At this period it may be said that the 
war of extermination commenced which has raged ever since. 
As a proof of the spirit with which the constitutionalists were 
then actuated, subjoined is an extract from a proclamation, 
issued by Mina a few days before the Duke d*Angoul^me en- 
tered Madrid : — <^ Art. 1. All persons who may have been mem- 
bers of a junta, society, or corporation opposed to the present 
system of government, as well as those who may have enlisted 
men or conspired against the constitution, shall be irrevocably 
shot the instant they are taken. Art. 2. Any town in which 
the inhabitants are called out against the constitutional troops 
shall be burned to ashes, and till one stone is not left upon 
another.'' — At the same time that the governor of Catalonia 
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Thus spoke and acted the hero of Catalonia 
at the close of 1822 ! After enumerating a va- 
riety of other exploits, the captain-general comes 
to his attack upon the fortress of Urgel, where 
he experienced difficulties, and exultingly adds, 
" that in the end constancy and heroism were 
victorious, and six hundred profligates and rob- 
bers, taken out of the prisons, who formed the 
greater part of the faction of the ringleader Ro- 
magosa,* the defender of the fortress of Urgel, 
expiated their crimes on the morning of the eva- 
i^uation by their death upon the field." The men 
thus barbarously butchered were royalists, the 
countrymen of this savage pacificator : their only 

published this proclamation, General Villacampa at Seville 
issued a similar edict, in which he declared that ** every one 
who by word or deed co-operates in the rebellion shall be 
held to be a traitor, and punished as such ; further, that any 
one knowing the situation of the factious and concealing it 
shall be held to be a traitor, and as such treated." This edict 
closes with the following: '< The members of the municipalities 
of towns situated at the distance of six leagues from a consti*- 
tutional column, who may fail hourly to send in a report of the 
movements of the factious in their vicinity, shall pay out of 
their own property a fine of ten thousand rials ; and if any in- 
jury should arise out of the omission, he shall be judged in a 
military manner." 

* Romagosa was a native of Abisbal in Catalonia, and when 
the French invaded that province, gained his livelihood by 
burning charcoal. Being of an active and enterprising mind, 
he assembled a few followers, and took the ^eld as a guerrilla- 
man, and became the terror of the French couriers and others 
travelling to and from France with small escorts. Having 
prospered in his new calling, he commenced hostilities on a 
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crime was that of having embraced a cause op- 
posed to his own. The feelings of hunsanity 
revolt at these recitals — ^ they are too horrible to 
be dwelt upon : yet, after all, of what avail were 
so many vaunted barbarities ? — They did not dis- 
may the royalists or change the course of events ; 
but they left an indelible stigma upon the oonsti- 
tutiooal cause, £^nd suQied those laurels which 
Mlna bad gained in the war of invasion. He 
took the fortress of Urgel, as he himself acknow-^ 
ledges, on the 3rd of February 1823, wd on the 
7tb of the following November embarked for 
!|^ngland, after capitulating with the French. 
Thi$ transactions in Spain were loudly censured, 

larger scale, evincing great tact and daring in his mountain 
warfare. At the close ef the war, the rank of general was 
oon&rmed to him. In 1821 he raised a party in the district of 
Turagona, and joined the Army of the Faith. After the death 
of Ferdinand VII, he passed over into Portugal, and swore 
allegiance to Carlos V, whom he accompanied to the Spanish 
frontier, and also to England. He was an unlettered man, 
and his manners coarse, but his courage and the soundness 
df his principles unquestionable. KnoWn to be extremely po- 
pular in Catalonia, he proceeded thither by the way of Perpi- 
gnan, in order to command the Carlists and promote the insur- 
rection. Having been surprised at a curate's house on his way 
into the interior, seven leagues from Barcelona, he and his 
host were taken and shot at Igualada, towards the close of 
1834. Mina dreaded him more than any other man in Cata- 
lonia; and it is an undoubted fact, that if he had not met with 
so untimely an end^ the Carlists in the principality would have 
been organised before the Queen's party were in a situation to 
make head against them. He was blamed for his negligence 
ianot having scouts out to give notice of the enemy's approach. 
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and it daily became more apparent that tranquil 
lity could not be restored unless through foreign 
advice or interference. On the 4th January the 
French ambassador at Madrid delivered in a copy 
of his instructions, in which, after a recapitulation 
of the late occurrences and an allusicm to the 
principles agreed upon at Verona, it was observed 
that France was '' intimately united with her 
allies in the firm resolution of repelUng revolu-* 
tionary principles and movements ; that she equal- 
ly ooncurred in the wishes entertained by thraa# 
that a remedy should be found by the noble Spa* 
nish nation itself, for evils calculated to disturb 
otiier governments and impose upon them pain* 
ful precautions.'' On the lOtb, the Russian, Aus^ 
trian, and Prussian envoys also handed in the 
dedarations of their respective monarchs, made at 
Verona, accompanied with notes similar in pur- 
pcn-t and tendency. That of Count de Nessel*- 
rode, dated November 20th, 18£2, after express^ 
ing the feelings and determinations of the allied 
sovereigns respecting recent events in Spain, and 
pointing to the calamities attendant upon institu- 
tions which had sanctioned military revolt, speaks 
in these words : •*« 

" Anarchy appeared in the train of rev(duti<m — 
disorder in that of anarchy. Long years of tranquil 
possession ceased to be a sufficient title to proper- 
ty ; the most sacred rights were disputed ; ruin- 
ous loans and contributions unceasii^y raoewed. 
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destructive of public wealth and ruinous to pri- 
vate fortunes. Religion was despmied of her 
patrimony, and the throne of popular respect. 
The royal dignity was outraged, the supreme au- 
thority having passed over to assemblies influ^ 
enced by the blind passions of the multitude. 
To complete these calamities, on the 7th July 
blood was seen to flow in the palace, whilst (AvUt 
war raged throughout the Peninsula. 

" During nearly three years the allied* powers 
continued to flatter themselves that the Spanish 
character, so constant and so generous whenever 
the safety of the country was in question<-*lately 
so heroic when struggling against a revolutionary 
power, would at length show itself even in the 
men who had the misfortune to betray the noble 
recollections which Spain might proudly recall to 
every nation in Europe. They flattered them- 
selves that the government of his Catholic Majesty, 
undeceived by the first lessons of experience, 
would adopt measures, if not to stop the calami- 
ties bursting upon them from all quarters, at 
least to lay the foundations of a remedial system, 
by gradually securing to the throne its legitimate 
rights and X necessary prerogatives, as well as by 
afibrding to the people adequate protection, and 
to property indispensable guarantees. 

" These hopes have been utterly disappointed; 
Time has only brought with it fresh injustice- 
violence and the number of victims have in-^ 
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creased. On the other hand^ in imitation of the 
revolutions of Naples and Piedmont, which the 
Sfffnish eonapiratarscall their own work, we hear 
tbeni announce that their subversive pianist have 
no limits. In a neighbouring country they strove 
to. exdte tumults and rebellion^ in more distant 
ones they laboured to secure accomplices; the 
activity of their proselytism was everywhere felt, 
and everywhere produced some disasters^ Such 
oc^duct would necessarily excite general reprobfU 
tion," &C.. 

The despatch then suggests a mode of reconcil- 
ing difierences, and ends thus : '^ In vain wiU ma« 
levolence represent the expression of these wishes 
in the light of foreign interference, seeking to 
dictate laws to Spain. To express a desire to see 
protracted misery terminate — to snatch from the 
same yoke an unhappy monarch — to stop the 
effusion of bk)od, and facilitate the re-establish- 
ment of order, certainly, is not to attack the in- 
dependence of any country, or to establish the 
right of intervention against which any power 
would have reason to protest." 
, Great offence was taken at both the dedara- 
tions and notes. The liberals became furious,, 
considering themselves insulted; and had it not 
been for the advice of the envoy represenfing 
the power which had assumed the garb of nen- 
trality, the Russian, Austrian, and Prussian di- 
plomatists, on the spur of the moment, would 

VOL. I. T 
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have received their passports. On more mature 
reflection, a circular was sent to the Spanish 
agents at the "courts of St. Petersburg, Vienna, 
and Berlin, signed by D. Evaristo San Miguel, 
one of the heroes of Las Cabezas, authorising 
them severally* to make a verbal reply and fur- 
nish copies if required. This circular opens thus : 
** It would be unworthy of the Spanish govern- 
ment to answer the notes of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, because they are only a tissue of lies and 
calumnies." This singular paper in few words 
and round assertions repels seriatim the offen- 
sive charges, and ends by declaring " that the 
government will never deviate from the line 
traced out by its unalterable attachment to the 
constitution of 1812." 

The ministers of the three allied powers, ascer- 
taining the spirit in which their communications 
had been received, a few days afterwards de- 
manded their passports. The one for the Rus« 
sian envoy was inclosed in a letter from the Spa- 
nish minister, couched in these words : " I have 
received the very insolent note which your ex- 
cellency forwarded to me, and confining myself, 
as my sole reply, to stating that you have shame- 
fully abused, perhaps through ignorance, the 
law of nations, I transmit the passport required, 
hoping that your excellency will quit this capi- 
tal with as little delay as possible." This con- 
duct was applauded in the clubs and revolu- 
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tionary circles as an act of heroism and nationality 
worthy of the glorious cause ; but, in the situation 
in which the Spanish minister was then placed, it 
will scarcely be thought prudent, in moments of 
irritation, to have vented the feelings of his 
party in so unguarded a manner, sensible as he 
must have been that they were not those of 
the king. Spain was at the time immersed in 
civil war, her co£Pers were empty, her army was 
in arrears, and a small minority only was satis- 
fied with the existing state of things. Her pro- 
spects were therefore the most gloomy ; and al- 
though the French minister still remained at 
Madrid, it was evident from the communica- 
tions which had passed with him upon the sub- 
ject, and the way in which the Pyrenean force 
stationed as a cordon sanitaire had been converted 
into an army of observation, that his govern- 
ment would resent an affront levelled at the four 
allies — ^nay, take upon itself the charge of seek- 
ing satisfaction.* The offence was rendered 

* It is unquestionably a fact, that the Spanish constitu* 
tionalists were at the time greatly misled by Mr. Canning's 
professions, and the idea that they possessed the sympathies of 
the people, as well as of the government of Great Britain, from 
which they expected to derive substantial support. This idea 
was strengthened by the circumstance of several British offi- 
cers, and among them Sir Robert Wilson, having come over to 
raise troops in their defence. In an argument held at the time 
with a leading liberal upon the impolicy of San Miguel's an. 
swers, the retort made was — " We have learned our policy in a 
leaf plucked from the creed of no less a personage than the 
British minister.'* 

T 2 
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stronger and more direct by the publicity ex- 
ultingly given to the whole correspondence, as 
ah appeal to the liberals, and in the hope of 
reaping a larger harvest of applause. The effect, 
however, produced both at home and abroad did 
not answer the expectations of the liberal minis- 
ters. Their obstinacy and intemperance were 
thus placed in a more striking point of view ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the royalists ascertained 
that the king really possessed the sympathies of 
the four allied powers to an extent of which be- 
fore they had no conception. 

The scales of peace and war were now held by 
the hand of France, prepared for an alternative 
long foreseen. The result of the Madrid nego- 
tiations operated as an additional weight to fix 
the king's inclination for war, and on the 28th, 
(January) at the opening of the chambers, he an- 
nounced his determination in these words : " Di- 
vine justice permits that, after having long made 
other nations experience the terrible effects of re- 
volution, we should ourselves be exposed to the 
dangers arising from similar calamities in a neigh- 
bouring state. I have attempted everything to 
secure the safety of my people, and to preserve 
Spain herself from the extreme of misfortune. 
The blindness with which the representations 
made at Madrid have been repelled leaves little 
hope of preserving peace. I have ordered the 
recall of my minister; one hundred thousand 
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Fiehdimen, commanded by a prince of my own 
family, are ready to march to preserve the Sp^ 
nish throne to a descendant of Henri IV — to save 
that fine kingdom from ruin and reconcile it to 
Europe. Let Ferdinand VII. be free t# give 
to his people the institutions which they can hold 
only from him, and which in securing their re- 
pose may dissipate the just inquietudes of France. 
From that moment hostilities shall cease.'' This 
declaration was at the time violently censured, 
as being founded upon the highest principles of 
despotic confederacy, as opposed to the law of 
nations, and subversive of the established maxims 
of international intercourse ; but, let it be viewed 
in its effects, let it be compared with that species 
of interference at the present moment practised 
towards Spain : in this way only can a just con- 
ception be formed of the motives which actuated 
France and her allies at the period alluded to. 

As the hostile preparations of the French were 
regularly reported and the danger became more 
pressing, the Madrid government redoubled its 
efforts to meet the emergency, and, among otiier 
expedients, early in February it was resolved to 
remove the king to a safer place. He objected ; 
but the ministers persisting, a vote passed the 
Cortes on the 15th, authorising them to remove 
the government, leaving to the king the choice 
of place. On the 19th, the session closed; and in 
the afternoon the king signified his intention of 
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\changing the ministry. In the evening, a large 
dQncourse assembled in front of the palace, utter- 
ing; seditious cries, some demanding the reinstate- 
ment of the ministry, others a regency, and several 
even ttje king's death. The uproar was tremend- 
ous, ano^nm attempt was made to force the gates 
of the royal residence, which the guards repelled. 
The troops formed under the windows and kept 
the populace at a distance ; but the agitation con- 
tinued with increased violence^ and the menacing 
shouts were redoubled. At length the munici- 
pality interposed, by informing the king that 
more serious commotions were expected in the 
course of the night, and urging him to recall his 
orders for changing the ministers, as the only 
means left to preserve tranquillity. The king 
sent out a message, signifying his acquiescence, 
when the crowd gradually dispersed. If it had 
not been for this act of resignation, the streets of 
the capital in all probability would then have 
been deluged in blood, so great was the effer- 
vescence noticed among the contending parties. 
For several days afterwards tumultuous crowds 
continued to parade the streets, vociferating 
threats and seditious cries under the windows of 
obnoxious persons. 

On the 1st March the Cortes again opened, 
when the reinstated ministers sent in their resig- 
nation. The Cortes pressed the king to name the 
place to which the government was to remove. 
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and Seville was definitively fixed upon, but not 
the day of departure. It was afterwards deter- 
mined that on the 20th the removal should com- 
mence ; and in the mean time, efforts were made 
to collect . the necessary funds. So great was the 
penury of the government at this very moment, 
that the king's plate as well as funds belonging 
to several corporate bodies were seized to meet 
the public exigencies. At the hour appointed, 
the members of the royal family took the Anda- 
lusian road, followed by the government and 
Cortes, as well as by a large concourse of indivi* 
duals, escorted by a military force. Abisbal had 
been appointed to the command of the capital, his 
force amounting to about four thousand men; 
but the accounts received from the provinces, even 
at this early stage of the contest, afforded only in- 
auspicious presages of the issue. The conscrip- 
tions had proved almost ineffectual: the people 
were tired of contributions, and disgusted with 
the follies which they had witnessed; whilst, at 
the same time, the liberals themselves suspected 
the sincerity of several of the officers to whom, in 
their difficulties, they had confided the command 
of their armies. 

By the end of March the French had assembled 
an army of eighty thousand mffi under the orders 
of the Duke d'Angoulfeme ; the centre command* 
^ by Oudinot, the right by Molitor, and the 
left by Moncey. With this force, the Army of the 
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Fflitb, finder Eroles, Qtiesada, and the Trappist, 
Was to co-operate. On the 2nd April the Duke 
d'AngouI^me issued his first proclamation, expla- 
natory of the reasons which induced the French 
government to send an army into Spain, followed 
by ah address to the soldiers, containing this pas- 
sage: " It is not the spirit of conquest whidi in- 
duces u3 to take up arms — a more g^ierous mo- 
tive animates us. We are going to place a king 
upon bis throne — ^to reconcile his people to him, 
and^ in a country a prey to anarchy, to re-establish 
that order which is necessary to' the happiness 
and safety of both nations." Tbe provisional 
Spanish Regency, composed of Senores Eguia, 
Erro, and Calderon, * also published an address, 
dated the 6tb, in which they reminded their coun- 

* Greneral Francisco Egtiia, born at Durango in 1751, was a 
deputy to the Cortes of 1812^ and ascended through the various 
ranks to that of lieutenant-general, which he attained in 1802. 
He was employed as chief of the staff in the war against the 
French, joined the king at Valencia, and commanded the ad- 
vance under £lio which marched upon Madrid. He was ap- 
pointed war minister, and afterwards captain-general of Old 
Castile, again to the war department, and next placed in com- 
mand of Granada. The changes in 1820 compelled him to 
seek an asylum in France, where he attached himself to the 
royalists wha accompanied the Duke d*Angoul6me, and be- 
came a member of the regency. On the overthrow of the 
constitution he was appointed to the command of Galicia, 
which he retained till 1833, when he was replaced by Morillo. 
He was also made a grandee, and the title of Marquis de la 
Lealtad conferred upon him. Eguia was an officer of the oM 
school, and a rigid disciplinarian, well remembered for the 
rules and regulations which he drew up for the army. So pre- 
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trymen of the calamities which they had endured 
for three years, and expressed a hope that the day 
of peace had at length arrived, and with it the 
happy influence of order and justice. As a means 
of preparing a suitable reception, the regents then 
alluded to the advance of a French army, and the 
views by which its leaders were actuated ; observ- 
ing, *^ they no longer bear those hostile standards 
which once threatened your liberties ; theirs is the 
banner of peace, destined to heal the wounds of 
aniarchy, to cover with its protecting shield those 
brave men who are about to restore the throne 
and the altar, to rescue our unhappy sovereign 
and his august family from the thraldom in which 
they are held by a handful of rebellious subjects/' 

cise were his remdlkB upon the dress and coiffure of the soldier, 
that he acquired the nickname of Coletilla. He was uncle to 
the officer of the same name who lately commanded the Car- 
list army in the northern provinces. He died in Madrid at an 
advanced age. 

D. JuaB Bautista de Erro at an early age entered the body- 
guards ; but during the war of invasion, served as accountant- 
general to the Catalonian army, when he presented a general 
plan for the liquidation of the debts due to the inhabitants* of 
that principality for supplies, which were in a complete state of 
confusion. The plan was accepted, and realised to the great 
satisfaction of the government. M. Erro was then made in- 
tendant of Catalonia, in which situation he rendered essential 
services. He was afterwards appointed to the intendancy of 
Madrid, and during the time of the constitution withdrew to 
France, where he joined the regency. On reaching Madrid, he 
took charge of the finance department, which he held till some 
time after the king's return to the capital, when he was re- 
moved, and made a counsellor of stated-equivalent to an appro- 
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The address, pointing to the nature of the ser- 
vice now rendered by France, and remarking that 
it is '' consoling to humanity to see the resolutions 
of cabinets, and the examples of that policy which 
does not look to an increase of territory, or inter- 
ested treaties, but to the consolidation of the 
real principles of justice and social bonds, threat- 
ened with dissolution," ends thus : " The moment 
is come when, free from the oppression which 
weighs you down, you will be enabled to show to 
Europe how just and merited was the opinion 
formed of you. Let us not leave to our armies, 
or to our allies, the whole glory of our deliverance, 
since the whole nation is interested in the great 
success ; but never let the energetic expression of 
its will be sullied by any of thpse excesses at 
which honour and generosity revolt. Spaniards ! 

bation of his conduct. In the course of a little time it was 
ascertained that his removal from the finance department was 
owing to his having, in union with the treasurer-general Don 
Pio Elisalde, rejected a sum equal to eighteen millions of 
francs surcharged by the French for supplies made during 
their intervention. The French agents remonstrated, and the 
matter was submitted to a council of state, at which the Infante 
Don Carlos presided, when the award of the finance minister 
and the treasurer-general was confirmed. Through intrigues 
these two upright functionaries lost their places, but were both 
made counsellors of state. D. Luis Lopez Ballesteros was 
then called to the finance department, and the rejected item in 
the French claims admitted. When Ferdinand VUth's fourth 
marriage was agitated in the council of state, M. Erro gave a 
contrary opinion, and was on this account together with 
D. Pio Elisalde and Father Cirilo, banished. Exiled to Seville, 
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your proviaonal govemment does not recognise 
any acts of authorities created by rebellion : the 
administration which existed previous to the in- 
roads of violence, in 1820, shall be re-established* 
The edifice of anarchy thus destroyed and our 
sovereign restored to freedom, those institutions 
can be established which circumstances advise and 
require. In our ancient laws and usages he will, 
doubtless, find the requisites which, combined 
with our peculiarities of charact^, and in harmony 
with our manners and our wants, will perma- 
nently settle our future destiny." 

On the same day, the right of the French army 
moved towards the Bidassoa and halted at the foot 
of the bridge, when a singular spectacle ensued. 
A number of French ofiicers and other refugees 
had assembled at Bilboa and St. Sebastian's, where 
they were employed in the fortifications, or incor- 

and thence to St. Lucar, he effected his escape* to Gibraltar at 
the end of 1835, came to England, and availed himself of the 
earliest opportunity to pass over to the northern provinces, 
where, on his arrival, he was named minister by Charles V. 
He is an excellent administrator, experienced in all financial 
details, and a good scholar. He is a native of Biscay, and, like 
the generality of his comitrymen, firm and uncompromising in 
his politics. 

D. Antonio Gomez Calderon, the other regent, was bom at 
Baena, in the province of Cordova, and sat as a deputy in the 
Cortes of 1814. He was bred a lawyer, and before the inva- 
sion employed as fiscal in the council of Indies. He belonged 
to the opposition, and was one of the sixty-nine Persas who 
signed the address presented to the king at Valencia. He died 
at Madrid in 1828. 
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porated in a newly-raised corps of sharpshooters 
commanded by a well-known foreign colonel. 
Hearing of the Duke d'Angouleme*s approach, 
they set out for Irun, and, as the French army 
drew up on the other side of the river, to the 
number of about two hundred, mostly dressed in 
old uniforms of the ex-imperial guard, they posted 
themselves in front of a white wall, waving a tri- 
coloured flag, and crying out, Vive Napokon II— 
Vive la LiberU, invited the soldiers on the opposite 
bank to join their ranks.* General Vallin haran- 
gued them and told them to disperse. They 
answered by fresh provocations and insulting ges- 
tures, at the same time that the troops of the 
Spanish constitutionalists, crowning the heights 
in the rear, retained the attitude of silent specta- 

* The author, in his late excursion to the northern provinces, 
verified these particulars on the spot, and saw the position held 
by the refugee» when fired upon. He also obtained a list of 
the names of their leaders, and copies of the incendiary procla- 
mations which they had endeavoured to distribute within the 
French territory, some of which were published in the French 
journals. The circumstances as above related are fresh in the 
memories of the inhabitants of Behobie and Irun. At this 
very period two corps of Italian refugees, who first assembled at 
Mataro and Gerona, were operating in Catalonia under Mina's 
orders; the one commanded by Colonel Olini and attached to 
the Lloberas brigade ; the other, headed by Colonel Pacchierotti, 
formed part of Milan's division. Several of Mina's staff-officers 
were also Italian refugees. The demonstration on the banks of 
the Bidassoa, in sight of the Spanish authorities, unquestionably 
hastened the passage of the river, for on the 7th the French ar- 
tillery appointments had not been completed. 
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tors. A cannon was then fired without ball, and 
produced no effect. A pause ensued; still the 
refugees retained their position, and as it were 
braved the anger of those whom in the most in- 
fatuated manner they had addressed as comrades. 
Grape-shot was fired; several fell, others were 
wounded, and the deluded refugees retired to 
Irun, though not pursued. They afterwards made 
the best of their way to Corunna ; but the bubble 
having burst with which they had misled the 
Spanish patriots of the day, it must have been a 
mortifying circumstance to the motley crusaders 
to notice that their treatment by the Spanish au- 
thorities, their late protectors, was very different 
from that which they had experienced when it 
was supposed that they possessed influence enough 
to cause one half of the Duke d'Angoul6me's 
army to desert. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Progress of the French. — Strength and Resources of the Consti- 
tutionalists. — Madrid surrenders. — The O'Donnels. — The 
Bishop of Vich, Milans, and Manso. — Defence of Catalonia. — 
King deprived of his Liberty. — Removal to Cadiz. — Reaction 
at Seville. — Scenes on the Shallows. — Morillo and Ballesteros 
declare against the Constitution. — Zayas and Villacampa. — 
Riego's last Attempt.— Galicia.—Noyade atCorunna. — Prison 
Assassinations at Granada. — Symptoms of Despondency in 
Cadiz. — The King released. — The Princess de Beira and the 
Fleurs de Lis. — The King's first Measures. — Follies of the 
Constitutionalists. 

From the Bidassoa to Madrid the advance of 
the French resembled rather a peaceful procession 
than a hostile inroad.* The capital^ which only a 

* The French army crossed the Bidassoa on the 7th of April, 
when the constitutional troops threw themselves into St. Sebas- 
tian's, leaving the road to Tolosa open. St Sebastian's was 
commanded by General Alexander O'Donnel, who had with 
him his regiment, called the Imperial Alexander ; and Count 
Bourk was ordered to invest the fortress. He summoned the 
governor by a flag of truce, which was answered by a shower of 
musketry. The French charged, and the Spanish outposts were 
driven in. O'Donnel felt appalled at the boldness of this move- 
ment, and sent out to say that although a mistake had occurred 
with regard to the French flag of truce, he considered hostilities 
suspended at the moment the charge was made. The French 
drew back a few hundred paces, the constitutionalists resumed 
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few weeks before resounded with threats and in- 
vectives against foreign interference, now opened 
its gates without resistance. Along the whole 
line of road, not a single pass or position was de- 
fended. Scarcely was a gun fired, although the 
constitutionalists were called upon to act as well as 
to bully. The time had come when they were to 
pay the penalty of those empty and arrogant boast* 
ings, generally impolitic and always useless, whfch 
often invoke danger and never afford security. 
The day of trial came, and what was the result ? 
On the I6th of August, the Duke d'Angoul6me, 
after an uninterrupt^ march from the capital, 
reached Port St. Mary's, and sent over a letter ad- 
dressed to the king, announcing that the rest of 
the country was delivered from the revolutionary 
yoke, and recommending the convocation of the 
ancient Cortes.* And was this the dinouement 

their old positions and again were driven in. A subsequent 
sortie was equally unsuccessful. The Duke d'Angouleme hur- 
ried to the spot, distributed some decorations, and returned to 
the main body of his army. At Ernani, deputations from the 
three Basque provinces met him and acknowledged the provi- 
sional government established in the name of Ferdinand VII. 
♦ "Monsieur mon Frere et Cousin, 
" L'Espagne est delivr^e du joug r^volutionnaire ; quelques 
villes fortifiees servent seules de refuge aux hommes compromis. 
Le roi mon oncle et seigneur avait pens§ (et les 6v^nemens 
n'ont rien chang^ a son sentiment) que V. M. rendue a la 
liberty et usant de cl^mence, trouverait bon d'accorder une 
amnistie n^cessaire apr^s tant de troubles, et de donner a ses 
peuples, par la convocation des anciennes Cortes du royaume. 
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expected by those who recollected the blustering j 
language of the minister San Miguel, the estims^tes 
presented by the executive, and the arrogant man- 
ner in which the liberals spoke of their strength, 
popularity, and resources ? Most assuredly not ; 
and yet the catastrophe which afterwards befel 
them was not owing either to treachery or improvi- 
dence, but rather to the system upon which they 
were acting, and the undue means employed to 
compel the people to accept a new order of things, 
repugnant to their feelings, at variance with their 
usages, and only a few years before rejected with 
disgust. 

When the French entered Spain, the constitu- 
tionalists, according to their own confession, had 
an efficient army of 96,750 men, not to mention 
volunteer corps in every part of the kingdom^ 

des garanties d'ordre, de justice, et de bonne administration. 
Tout ce que la France pourrait faire, ainsi que ses alli6s et 
I'Europe entidre, serait fait pour consolider cet acte de votre 
sagesse; je ne crains pas de m'en porter garant. J'ai cru devoir 
rappeler k V. M. et par elle k tous ceux qui peuvent pr^venir 
encore les maux qui les m^nacent, les dispositions du roi mon 
oncle et seigneur. Si d'ici k cinq jours il ne m'est parvenue 
aucune r^ponse satisfaisante, et si V. M. est encore a cette 
^poque priv^e de sa liberty, j'aurai recours k la force pour la lui 
rendre : ceux qui ^couteraient leurs passions de pr^f^rence k 
rint6r^t de leur pays r^pondront seuls du sang qui sera vers^. 
Je suis avec le plus profond respect, monsieur mon fr^re et 
cousin, de V. M. le trds affectionn6 frdre, cousin, et serviteur, 

"Louis Antoine. 
" De mon quartier-g6n6ral du Port Sta. Maria, 
le 17 A6ut 1828." 
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companies formed by the provincial deputations 
and other scattered troops, ready to act* They 
had besides often boasted that the flower of the 
population was on their side, and the arsenals 
at their disposal. Possessed of the government, 
and with the resources of the nation at their com- 
mand; having ample time for preparation, and 
occupying a country peculiarly adapted to de- 
fensive warfare, they were nevertheless unable to 
compete with an army made up of recruits with* 
out experience and veterans of doubtful fidelity. 
With less than one hundred thousand of such 
troops the Duke d'Angoul6me succeeded where 

* This M. Calatrava, one of the ministers, admits, in his an- 
swer to Flores Estrada, dated London, November 16th, 1825, 
and, on the authority of General Buriel, furnishes the following 
return : 



1st. 


Army under Mina, partly in garrison 


21,000 


2nd 


Ditto of operations, under Ballesteros . 


18,400 




In garrisons 


6,250 


drd. 


Ditto under Abisbal at Madrid 


8,310 




Garrison of Badajoz . . . . 


2,400 




Organising in Estremadura 


4,190 


4th. 


Ditto under Morillo . . . . 


9,000 




Cavalry 


1,500 




Garrisons 


4,000 




Reserve under Villacampa . 


9,300 




Cavalry and infantry training 


9,000 




Garrison of Cadiz 


700 




Militia attached to 4th army 


700 




Ditto of Madrid attached to the reserve 
Total. . 


2,000 




96,750 



VOL. I. 
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four times the number of chosen warriors under 
the du*eetion of Napoleon met with defeat and dis- 
aster« But» in both cases, the successful party 
was supported by the pe<^le, aikl their, weight 
inclined the balance. It is however essential to 
know, not what the Cortes and liberals did on 
this trying occasion, but what part the great 
body of the people took in a dispute between the 
king and a faction^ the decision of which devolv- 
ed upon them. It is of moment to ascertain with 
accuracy and precision, not the state of public 
opinion in Cadiz aqd other fortified towns, but 
how the provinces thought and felt at this parti- 
cular crisis ; for, after all, they were the real arbi- 
ters on the great points at issue, and not the 
French. Some details are therefore indispensable. 
On the 17th April, the Duke d'Angoul^me's 
head-quarters were transferred from Tolosa to Vito- 
ria,* where he remained for some days in order to 
give time for the detached corps to join. On the 
SlOth, Molitor, at the head of the second division, en- 
tered Zaragoza, having the previous ev^iing been 
met by the magistrates. His entry was a scene 
of joy and popular exultation. Here 8000 Ara- 
gonese joined his division ; while Ballesteros, com- 

* General Ballesteros commanded the defiles of Salinas, 
which were easily forced* Bilboa was JBimuitaneously occu- 
pied by a small detachment of FVetich and a corpg of Spanish 
royalists mider Quesada. At Pancorvo the constitutionalists 
made no resistance, leading behind them thirty-one pieces of 
camiim und a corresponding quantity of stores. 
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manding the second army, compoaed of. 24,650 
men, induding 6250 in garrison, withdrew to- 
wards Valencia. The defence of Madrid was con'- 
fided to Count de Abisbal, commanding the third 
army, who had 8810 there in garrison, 2400 at 
Badajoz, and 4190 organising in Estremadura; 
making a total of 14,900 men. On the 17th May 
he announced his intention of abandoning his 
pofit, consoling the townspeople with an assur- 
ance that he would not quit them ** until he had 
taken care to supply the place of his forces with a 
French corps capable of affording them protec- 
tion.'* On the 18th, the capitulation was signed; 
and on the 20th, the French entered, when the 
inhabitants, relieved from their fears, effaced the 
lapida of the constitution, entered the hall of the 
Cortes, destroyed the furniture, and burned all the 
records found upon the spot. Abisbal was blamed, 
denounced as a traitor, and loaded with oppro- 
brium ; yet what other alternative remained ? His 
sincerity could not be doubted by his accusers; 
but he saw that the whole population was against 
him^ and that he could not rely upon the fidelity . 
of his troops, most of whom joined the royalists 
the moment the French army appeared.* 

* The family of the O'Donnels, a name rendered i^uniliar to 
the English reader by the labours of Lady Morgan, passed into 
Spain after the defeat of the Earl of Tyrone during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. One branch settled there ; but the other, 
Roric O'Donnel, returned to Ireland and made his submission, 
as appears from the deed signed by King James, in September 

U 2 
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Mina commanded the first, or Catalonian army, 
with garrisons amounting to 21^000 men. For 
the defence of the principality regular plans had 
been formed, and much was expected from the ef- 
forts of the constitutionalists in a country still more 
strongly fortified by nature than by art ; yet, at 

160d> found in the appendix of Lady Morgan's novel The 
O'Donnels, retaining all the chivalry of their ancestors, foUowed 
the military profession in their adopted country; and when the 
British army landed in the Peninsula, four brothers held com- 
missions in the Spanish service ; viz. Henry, Charles, Joseph, and 
Alexander. The first served under General Blake in 1809 ; and . 
the part which he took in the relief of Geron^s at the head of 
the Ultonia regiment, first brought him anci General Sarsfield 
into notice. In 1810, Henry O'Donnel was appointed to the 
command of Catalonia, where he created an army which, with 
alternate success, for a while held the French in check. De- 
feated on the plains of Vich by General Souham, and Bfter- 
wards successful at the village of Abisbal, where he gained his 
title, he had the glory of witnessing the surrender of a whole 
French column under the orders of General Schwartz. The 
Catalonians were justly proud of this gallant deed, and Henry 
O'Donnel, now Count de Abisbal, became a great favourite 
with them. Deprived of his command in 1811, he was next 
year named a member of the regency ; but, towards the close 
of the war, rejoined the army, and commanded at the capture 
of Pancorvo. On the return of Ferdinand VII. his full rank 
was confirmed and fi-esh honours bestowed upon him. After, 
holding the command of the army of the Bidassoa, he was 
placed at the head of the troops destined for an expedition 
against South America. In this command it is believed that 
he acted an equivocal part^ by first siding with the mutineers, 
and then betraying them. The constitutionalists roundly affirm 
that he had pledged himself to their interests, and was en- 
gaged in the conspiracy of 1819. That he belonged to their 
party, is evident from his subsequent conduct; and that he was 
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this very moment^ Mina did not venture to trust 
any one of his eight fortresses in the hands of the 
militia ;— a convincing proof that the people were 
against him. Scarcely could it be otherwise, after 
the scenes they had witnessed, one of which de- 
mands particular notice. 

never aflerwards trusted by Ferdinand's government, is also 
undeniable. After the restoration he retired to France, and 
died at Montpellier, May 17, 1834. 

It was strQngly suspected that whilst in Navarre, and so 
early as 1815, Count de Abisbal corresponded with Charles 
IV. for the purpose of bringing him back to reign as a cansti- 
tuthnal monarch. Many persons also think that he was impli- 
cated in Lacy's conspiracy. When uniting in himself the com-* 
mand of the Cadiz expedition and the captain-generalship of 
Andalusia, he was understood to favour an attempt to bring 
about a new order of things. His object seemed to be to pre- 
pare the army for a grand enterprise ; and he formed the plan 
of encamping the principal corps at Port St. Mary's, as he said, 
" in order to render the spirit of the soldiery uniform." This 
encampment was made in three divisions ; and on the 15th July 
(1819,) the day of St. Henry, it was expected that the count 
would raise die standard, of liberty ^ that being the festival of his 
titular saint. A question arising as to what form of govern- 
ment was to be established, he hung back at 6rst; perhaps 
imagining that he would be made a dictator, having evinced a 
disposition to govern at the head of the army. Being told that 
there was no wish to establish a military despotism, his views 
changed, and on the 7th, having placed himself at the head of 
the infantry and Sarsfield of the caValry, the officers implicated 
were arrested and the encamped regiments disarmed. Abisbal 
was then called up to Madrid, deprived of his comiband, and 
laid upon the shelf. 

This family stands as a melancholy example of the dreadful 
consequences of civil strife. The count's only son was shot by 
order of Zumalacarregui, as will be aflerwards noticed, and thus 
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The Bishop of Vich, suspected of royalism and 
opposed to the plan of church spoliation, had been 
confined in the citadel of Barodona when the 
news of the French having entered the Spanish 
territory reached that place. The popular party 
cried out for vengeance, and finding no other 
object upon whom to wreak their fury, loudly 
called for the bishop's head. The popular leaders 
assembled at the dead of night as a committee 
of public safety, summoned the chief magistrate 
before them and reproached him for his apathy, 
ending a long harangue on the necessity of pre- 
paring for defence by telling him that the bishop 
must be put to death ; adding, ** the country's 
welfare requires that to-morrow's sun beam not 
upon his head/' The political chief, who had 

the title became extinct. Charles O'Donnel, the second bro^ 
ther, was a staunch royalist, and commanded a division of the 
Army of the Paith in 1822, when he experienced a defeat. 
During the war of independence he held command in Valen- 
cia^ and at tlie peace was made captain^general of Old Castile. 
He had four sons, — three royalists, and one a Cristino. Of the 
three royalist sons, Pepe, who followed his king to Portugal, 
passed through England, and afterwards organised the Carlisi 
cavalry, was killed pursuing a party of carabineers into Pam« 
plona ; the second was barbarously massacred at Barcelona, and 
the third joined Charles V. last August in Guipuscoa. The 
Cristino brother was wounded in an action in the northern 
provinces, but now holds the rank o[ brigadier in the queen's 
service. The father, it is believed, died of a broken heart on 
learning the fate of his two sons. He had previously been 
much affected by one of his scma joining that party to which 
he had himself always been opposed. 
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been roused from his bed, heard this extraordinary 
sentence, and doubted whether he was awake. 
He attempted to expostulate^ and was answered, 
^* Sir, you come here not to plead, but to obey." 
Before sunrise the bishop was forced into a coach^ 
and as it was considered unsafe or too disgraceful 
to put him to death in the town, he was conduct^ 
ed by a piquet of infantry to a solitary part of 
the Tarragona road, and there shot by the hedge- 
side. This savage and brutal assassination was 
the first blow struck in defence of Catalonia.* 

Moncey, the eldest of the French marshals, 
entered Catalonia on the 18th April with 20,000 
infantry, 2600 cavalry, and 7000 Spanish royalists, 
directing his first movement upon Junquera, and 

* So great was the horror excited by the murder of this 
venerable man, decreed and executed d la militaire^ that D. 
Pedro Sais Castellanos, the judge-advocate of Mina's army, on 
his arrival in England felt himself called upon to publish a 
manifesto to show that he had no part in the atrocious deed. 
The case had been instituted before him ; but he gave it as a 
decided opinion that his was tiot a competent tribunal, and that 
the matter ought to be referred to the supreme court of justice. 
The bishop had been charged with having invited the French 
to enter, when it is well known that their interference was the 
effect of deliberations held at Verona, and hastened by the iiv- 
sulting conduct of the Madrid government The judge-advo- 
cate states that one of the bishop's servants was also shot by 
his side, whose name was not even mentioned in the proceed- 
ings of which he took cognizance ; adding, that " the prelate 
was shot by his escort, and as this could not be done without a 
written order, it is presumable th&t this order emanated from 
the commander-in-chief." 
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his next towards Figueras. Mina manceuvred iii 
the Ulterior ; while Milans was left to protect Bar- 
celona, towards which dty the first French divir 
sion was afterwards directed.* Milans occupied a 
position at Moncada, two leagues from Barcelona, 
his advance defending the village and heights of 
Castel Tersol, which the French carried after some 
resistance ; but Moncada was retained during the 
time they were occupying Matar6,t Granollers, 
and other neighbouring places. Mina, in the 
meanwhile, influenced by the French deserters and 
Italian refugees attached to his army, tried the 
singular experiment of entering the French ter- 
ritory, where he encamped near Les Guinguettes ; 

* D. Francisco Milans del Bosch was born at Matar6, where 
his patrimonial estates were considerable. He was an officer 
of the guards, and served in the campaigns of 1792 and 1793. 
He received an excellent education, and his fondness for field- 
sports made him active and strong. He passed through the 
war of invasion with great iclaty and attained high rank ; but 
being implicated in the Lacy conspiracy, he effected his escape, 
first to Gibraltar, and afterwards to Buenos Ayres. After the 
re-establishment of the constitution, he reappeared on the old 
scene of action, Catalonia, his native province, where his name 
was popular, and commanded under Mina. 

f Matard, a seaport and head of a navy department, with 
18,000 inhabitants, five and a half leagues east of Barcelona. 
It is the IHuro of the Romans, and contains many of their an- 
tiquities and inscriptions. The old town, situated on a hill, 
retains its widls and gates : the new one is more extensive, 
reaching dowp to the sea-side. Granollers, a small town of 
2500 inhabitants, stands on a plain, near the rivers Besos y 
Congost, three leagues from Matar6 and five from Barcelona. 
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but not a single Frenchman welcomed his ap- 
proach. He was afterwards blamed by some of 
his countrymen for yielding to an army of con- 
scripts, when his voice and presence would have 
roused the whole of France : — but the Spanish libe- 
rals were always fond of building castles in the 
air. Mina had the mortification of retiring with- 
out meeting a single partisan, the inhabitants 
having fled to the mountains on his approach. 

His disastrous retreat from Nuria* after this 
expedition, and Gurrea's surrender, decided the 
fate of Upper Catalonia, and the captain-general 
resolved to set out for Barcelona. By the end of 
June the only constitutional army remaining in 
the field was that of Milans, and, as a dernier 
ressort^ it was determined to add to it all the dis- 
posable troops in garrison. 

After an unsuccessful attempt upon Mataro, 
Milans quitted the neighbourhood of Barcelona 
with his whole force, and posted himself at Mo- 
lins del Rey, whence next morning he was dis- 

* Mina, in his Life already quoted, describes this disaster in 
these words : ^' The retreat from Nuria in the middle of June 
would have been memorable had not an unheard-of tempest 
which occurred on the morning of the 14th, in the highest and 
most snowy part of Catalonia, raising a terrible hurricane, and 
destroying all traces of the road, caused the separation of my 
column and the loss of one half of it, who were surrounded by 
the French troops and the factious." Gurrea, who had formed 
part of the expedition to France, surrendered to General Saint 
Priest in the Vail de Sevolleres. 
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lodged and driven to Matorell. Cardona* and 
Tortosa now opened their gates to the royalists ; 
and at the same time, Manso quitted the consti- 
tutional banners*! The defection of his troops^ 
the harassing nature of the service, and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining supplies in a country where 
the inhabitants were all hostile, at length forced 
Milans to shut himself up in Tarragona, which 
he did not quit till after the capitulation. The 
stniggle in Catalonia fi*om this moment became 
hopeless for the constitutionalists. Lauriston, 
after liberating Aragon, was advancing to form 
a junction with Moncey ; Figueras and Urgel had 
capitulated ; while at Barcelona, Tarragona, and 
Hostalrich, alone the constitutional flag continued 

* Cardona is remarkable for its position, the difficulty of its 
approaches, and the regularity of its positions, being built on 
an eminence in the centre of Catalonia. The town extends 
down the side of the hill. This place was at the time well pro- 
vided. 

t D. Jose Manso, a Catalonian and born in 1784, was a 
muleteer's boy at the commencement of the invasion. Having 
whilst attending on the French army been insulted by a cuiras- 
sier, he swore to avenge himself. To this affront he owed the 
change in his calling, and merit gradually led him to honours. 
Bold, vigilant, and hardy, he collected a band of partisans, and 
distinguished himself in that peculiar war of skirmishes and 
ambuscades which became so harassing to the French, who 
were obliged to keep up their communications by the aid of 
small detachments. Success procured him arms, booty, and 
the other means of providing for his band, which from one bat- 
talion gradually was increased to a regiment, called Hostidrich. 
He then descended to the plains and open roads, often attach- 
ing convoys. At the close of the war Ferdinand VII. made 
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to ivave. These three places were eventually in- 
cluded in the same capitulation, and Mina on the 
7th November embarked for England.* 

While the Duke d'Angouldme was marching 
upon Madrid, Lauriston clearing Aragon, and 
Moncey pushing the war in Catalonia, Bourke, 
with a cwps of 5000 French, took the road to 
Galicia^ where Morillo commanded the fourth 
army, composed of 9000 infantry and 1500 cavalry 
stationed on various points, independent of 4000 
more employed in garrisons. In the interval the 
Cortes continued their legislative labours at Se* 
ville, where they opened their sittings on the 
23rd of April; and almost one of their first acts 
was a decree for the formation of a foreign le- 
gion of 10,000 men, into which all foreign de- 

him a brigadier-general, and his regiment was retained. He 
sided with the constitutionalists in 1820, and acted under 
Mina's orders till he saw the contest fruitless, when he joined 
the French, and became extremely serviceable in preventing 
the further effusion of blood. His principles are unqestion- 
ably royalist, and it is believed that inclination did not lead 
him to favour Queen Christina's cause. At the death of Fer* 
dinand he was acting as governor of Cadiz, at which time he 
wavered. The declarations of the British and French envoys 
fixed his determination, as well as that of several other officers 
in the same garrison. Since he has had several commands, 
lastly in Old Castile. 

* During this campaign, Madame Lacy, widow of the gene- 
ral of that name^ at Barcelona organised a small corps of female 
lancers, whose duty was to take care of the wounded. They 
also encouraged the men to enlist. This example, in a coun- 
try where females take an active part in politics, has in a few 
instances been followed in the present contest. 
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serters and refugees in Spain, or who might ar- 
rive to defend the cause of liberty, were to be 
admitted ;" and yet, only a month afterwards, a 
proposition was made to convey the king and 
Cortes to the Canary Islands, and rejected by a 
majority of but eight votes.* In June the great 
crisis seemed at hand, accounts of the successes 
of the French and the increase of the royalists 
reaching Seville from all quarters. In this des- 
perate state of affairs, Sir W. A*Court on the 
8th offered his mediation, and even declared his 
readiness to go to Madrid and bring back the 
best conditions he could obtain. The Cortes re- 
plied that they stood in no need of foreign in- 
terference, and only three days afterwards agreed 
on removing the king to Cadiz, as the only re- 
maining place of safety, and appointed a deputa- 
tion to wait upon him with this determination. 

The deputation being ushered into the king's 
presence, informed him, that " the Cortes, after 

♦ The contract was made with Sir Robert Wilson, who was 
to hold the rank of lieutenant-general and appoint his own 
officers. The individuals attached to this corps were to have 
retiring allowances and pensions for wounds. Minister Cala- 
trava, in his letter published in London, November 1825, says 
that it was he who arranged the terms of the bargain, and 
adds, that " if they were not carried into effect, the fault 
did not rest with Sir Robert, but arose out of insuperable ob- 
stacles which afterwards occurred." More particular notice is 
taken of the contract in this place, because it afterwards served 
as a model, if not an authority, for tlie one entered into with 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Evans, not in Spain, but in England. 
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declaring their sitting permanent, had resolved 
upon their own removal on the following day; 
aUeging that according to the situation of affairs, 
if the French were to advance by forced marches, 
it would be no longer practicable for them to 
withdraw ; in consequence of which they deemed 
it fit that his majesty and the Cortes should pro- 
ceed to the Isla de Leon." The king replied that 
his conscience and the welfare of his subjects 
would not allow him to consent to this proposal. 
The deputation expostulated, when the king 
briefly replied—" I have given you my answer." 

On their report being laid before the Cortes, 
Deputy Galiano, the spokesman of the day, made 
a motion to the following effect : " That, owing to 
his majesty's refusal to place his royal person and 
family in safety from the invasion of the enemy, 
it be declared that the provisional case has arisen 
in which his. majesty is to be considered as labour- 
ing under the moral impediment contemplated 
by the 187th article of the constitution, and there- 
fore that a provisional regency be appointed to 
exercise the functions of the executive, only during 
his removal''* On this decision being communi- 

* The articles relating to the king's minority and a regency, 
are, — <M85th. The king is a minor until he hath completed his 
eighteenth year; — 186th. During his minority the kingdom shall 
be governed by a regency ; — 187 th. This shall also be the case 
when the king is disabled from exercising his authority by any 
physical or moral cause." The ministers during this singular 
proceeding were, J. M. Calatrava, E. Salvador, J. A. Yandiola, 
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cated to the Sevillians, great a^tation prevailed; 
and it is thought that a plan was formed to rescue 
the king, which led to Colonel Downie's arrest* 

J. M. De Pando, and F. Osorio. Don Alvarez Flores Estrada, 
in his printed letter dated London, September 17th, 1825^ de- 
nouncing the follies and irregularities of that administration, 
on the manner in which the king was deprived of his powers 
thus addresses M. Calatrava himself: << You and your colleagues 
could not be ignorant that the ministers of every representative 
government are not only the counsellors, but also the natural 
defenders of the king ; and consequently, that when deliberations 
were held respecting a measure amounting to a civil death, 
little less severe than that of capital punishment, the ministry 
could not properly perform their duty by keeping behind the 
curtain while so tragical a scene was going on, being bound to 
appear as defenders of the high personage about to be judged. 
Who can justify the Cortes," he adds, " for not having called the 
ministers, or the latter for not having been present at a sitting 
during which the most important measure that can be resorted 
to in a monarchical government was adopted ? To have allowed 
this without any defence — ^without previously obtaining legal 
proofs of the defects in virtue of which the law authorised such 
an act — ^without any other formalities than a verbal judgment 
— hastily pronounced and finally, without afterwards openly ma- 
nifesting to the nation the powerful motives of a resolution in 
which the whole country was so deeply interested, or evincing 
that regard due to the person of the king and to the decorum 
and dignity of all thrones, — was a deviation from that routine 
which ought to have been followed in so important an a£^/' 
The persons named to the regency were. Deputy Caetano 
Valdesy preudent; Don Gabriel de Ciscar and Don Caspar 
Vigodet, counsellors of state, members. They were formally 
installed and the usual oath taken. 

* This officer, a Scotchman, had distinguished himself in the 
war of invasion, and had been rewarded for his services with the 
governorship of the Alcazar, or old palace of Seville, in which 
the royal £nnily resided during their stay there. 
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The whole of the 11th was passed in indescrib- 
able oonfusicm. As happened at Madrid, no money 
was to be had, and the means of conveyance 
were inadequate to the number of persons pre- 
paring to depart. In the afternoon of the 12th, the 
king, royal family, regency, cortes, and public 
functionaries left Seville, escorted by the Madrid 
militia and a few corps of regulars, commanded by 
Generals Zayas and Riego.* No sooner was the 
fact ascertained that the regency and troops had 
quitted the city, than the inhabitants rose, tc»re 
down the lapida of the constitution, demolished 
the hall of the Cortes, the theatre, and the coffee- 
houses of notoriety. Immediately afterwards the 
surrounding villages followed their example. 
Seville the next morning presented a scene of 

♦ Sir W. A'Court, on learning the appointment of a regency, 
reminded the government that being accredited to the king, he 
could not follow the regency to Cadiz without further instruc- 
tions. To this the regents very considerately replied that the 
king should experience no restraints after his arrival at Cadiz. 
Not being satisfied, Sir William embarked for Gibraltar, as did 
the envoys (rom the United States, Netherlands, and Sweden. 
The Saxon minister, dropping his public character, accompanied 
the queen as a princess of the house of Saxony. This virtuous 
and amiable woman in fact required all the aid and protection 
of her countrjonan, being much affected by the perilous condi* 
tion in which she was placed. When the cavalcade first en- 
tered Seville, unable to overcome her terror and disgust, she 
sat back in the carriage and was nearly invisible. In the 
journey to Cadiz her alarm increased ; and the escort, not taking 
the direct road, rather added to die apprehensions of those 
whom it waa proposed to guard. 
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the wildest fury and disorder. The ministers^ de- 
deputies, clerks, and other implicated parties who 
were unable to withdraw by land, had hired large 
and commodious boats to convey away their fur- 
niture and valuable effects — ^all they had amassed 
during the exercise of power. The shallows pre- 
vented their progress down the river ; which the 
gypsies and people of the Triana suburb observing, 
they hurried off to complete the work commenced 
on the previous evening. It almost seemed as if 
the Barbary corsairs had ascended the Guadal- 
quivir in search of plunder, so general was the 
scampering upon the banks. To. the cry of Vwa 
el rey absoluto! the boats were soon gutted, the 
furniture broken in pieces, and the government 
papers thrown into the stream. The pillage of 
clothes, trinkets, and money was considerable. A 
swarthy and brawny gypsy, with huge whiskers, 
and dressed in the extreme of the majo fashion, 
seized upon two takgas of dollars, and supposing 
that his fortune was now made, tied them to his 
waist and endeavoured to gain the shore. The 
weight of his booty was however too great for his 
strength, and although a good swimmer, he sunk 
to rise no more. His relatives and several mem- 
bers of his dan flocked to the spot, and by their 
yells and bowlings added to the effect of the 
tumultuous scramble. Several persons were killed 
in the affray, and a few fell victims to the indigna- 
tion of the mob. Some houses were also pillaged. 
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At this moment the bells rung, and an alarm 
gave notice that a constitutional army was ap- 
proaching; a fact soon confirmed by its appearance. 
The regiments with which it was intended that 
Abisbal should defend the capital, on retiring took 
up positions at Talavera and Aranjeuz, in order 
to retreat along the Tagus; but on the French 
advancing, they withdrew to Truxillo. The ex- 
war-minister, Lopez Banos, had. been appointed to 
the bommand of this force ; and being one of the 
La Isla heroes, the government placed every reli- 
ance upon his exertions and the fidelity of his 
men, most of whom were comuneros. To them 
therefore the defence of the Cortes and ministers 
was confided, Seville being entirely destitute of 
regular troops. The news of the French having 
passed the defile of Despenaperros and directed 
their march upon Cordova prevented the govern- 
ment from waiting for that protection which Lo- 
pez Banos was to afford, and his division arrived 
the day after their departure, and whilst the majos 
of La Triana were so busily engaged on the 
shallows. 

The Sevillians, dreading the anger of the con- 
stitutionalists, and at the same time anxious to 
avoid another visit from such unwelcome guests, 
prepared for resistance. The lower orders, who all 
the day had been engaged in depredations or 
drinking in the wine-houses, felt disposed to aid 

VOL. I. X 
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in the defence, and each one armed himself with 
the best weapon he could procure. Powder and 
ball being required, the crowd hurried off to the 
Maestranza, where a dep6t was kept; but the 
guard refused admittance. They then proceeded 
to the Inquisition, which had been converted into 
a powder-magazine, and obtained entrance, some 
of them half-drunk and with lighted cigars 
in their mouths. Whilst helping themselves, 
the powder caught fire, and nearly four hundred 
persons were blown up into the air, or buried in 
the ruins of the building. 

At this moment the constitutionalists appeared 
before the place. General Cabanas* and some other 
royalists had collected a few regulars, determined 
to defend the avenues leading to the city. Aware 
of these demonstrations, Lopez Banos erected a 
battery on the heights of Altosano and fired upon 
his opponents. The few artillerymen who defend- 
ed the bridge of La Triana being killed, the con- 
stitutional hero, after promising his troops twenty- 
four hours' pillage, forced a passage with his in- 
fantry, almost at the same moment that his ca-. 
valry crossed the ford at the village of El Algava. 
The right of pillage was commuted into a focced 
contribution, equivalent to one month's rent from 
every householder, and levied under the penalty 
of death. After a few- hours' rest, Lopez Banos 

* This officer is now with the Carlists in the northern pro- 
vinces, acting as inspector-general of infantry. 
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hastened towards the South ; and the day after he 
quitted Seville, the French entered and were well 
received. The Sevillians then felt that they should 
be exposed to no more constitutional inroads. 

The fresh indignity offered to the king dis- 
gusted many who had hitherto clung to the con- 
stitutional cause. On the 26th of June, Morillo 
issued a proclamation, declaring that " he would 
not acknowledge the government, illegally estab- 
lished by the Cortes," and signifying his intention 
of sending a flag of truce to the French, to pro- 
pose a suspension of hostilities.* Ballesteros seems 
to have been equally undeceived by the events 
which had occurred since the arrival of the Duke 
d'Angoul6me, and anxious to avoid the useless 
effusion of blood. As the French advanced, he 
quitted Valencia, retired to Murcia and subse- 
quently to Granada. After some slight skirmish- 
ing, he concluded a convention on the 4th of 
August, acknowledging the authority of the Ma- 
drid regency.f 

* For his conduct on this occasion the Cadiz Cortes denounced 
Morillo as a traitor, and passed a sentence of capital punishment 
against him. The recollection of this sentence, and the dread 
of iti^ being carried into execution, in all probability induced the 
general to quit Spain in the course of last September. 

t Ballesteros was much blamed by the constitutionalists for 
this convention, and denounced as a traitor. << He was the child 
of the revolution," they argued; "had prospered with it,'therefore 
he ought not to have abandoned its banners." He thought 
otherwise ; and as the terms of the convention were at the time 
concealed in order not to add to the dismay of the constitution- 

X 2 
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Towards the beginning of August, almost the 
only question that remained to be solved was, 
whether Barcelona or Cadiz would surrender 
first, so fast was the cause hastening to its dissolu- 
tion. Riego appeared to be its only prop, and he 
was shut up in Cadiz. A plan was therefore 
formed to push him into active service ; and it was 
thought that if he could only approach the army 
of Ballesteros, — which, after the capitulation, still 
remained embodied, though inactive, — his name 
and influence might bring over a large proportion 
of the men, who were supposed to be staunch 
constitutionalists. Riego undertook the task, 
and on quitting the harbour eluded the vigilance 
of the blockading force.. He reached Malaga on 
the 5th of September, where he found General 

alists, it may be serviceable to produce the preamble^ as an ad- 
ditional proof of the state of public opinion when it was conclud- 
ed. — ^ The cause which we defend, although just in its origin 
and honourably sustained^ ceased to be so from the moment the 
majority of the nation pronounced against it, and especially after 
what happened to the king and royal family on their departure 
from Seville, when the king was placed in a state of cap- 
tivity which left him no freedom to act even within the circle 
of the powers assigned to him by the constitution. Hence, 
therefore, the legitimacy of the Cadiz government has become 
a mere illusion, and I should consider myself culpable were I to 
continue any longer to obey it, and in this manner contribute 
to prolong, and even to aggravate, the enormous rnisfortunes 
which already weigh us down. Influenced by these reasons, and 
supported by the sentiments of the whole army under my com-^ 
mand, solemnly and authentically declared, I have determined 
to enter into negotiations with Count Molitor, commanding the 
second corps of the French army," &c. 
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ZaysLs* at the head of four thousand men, the rem- 
nant of the reserve lately under the orders of 
General Villaeampa.t Of this force Riego took 
the command, and with it proceeded . towards 
the positions held by Ballesteros.;{: Reaching 

* D. Jose de Zajas was a native of the Havannahy and 
chief of General Cuesta's staff in 1808. He served during the 
whole of the war, and was present at the battles of Albuera 
and M urviedro. Whilst second in command of the army of 
New Castile, and enjoying the rank of lieutenant-general, he 
declared for the constitution in 1820^ and was afterwards em- 
ployed under Abisbal at Madrid. After the restoration he 
retired into private life, and died at Chiclana about the year 
1830. 

t D. Pedro Villacampa was bom in Aragon, and at the time 
of the invasion was a seijeant of infantry. He then formed 
a guerrilla party, which became formidable to the French. 
Pursued from village to village during two months, he was at 
length shut up in the convent of Treraedal, an elevated spot in 
the province of Salamanca, aiid besieged, but succeeded in 
forcing his way out. Here his depot of ammunition was de- 
stroyed, and the convent burnt. He miscarried in an attempt 
to succour Valencia, which place surrendered to Suchet. His 
enterprises, extending as far as Catalonia and the two Cas tiles, 
were always marked with talent and intrepidity. On the re- 
turn of Ferdinand VH. he was confirmed in the rank of lieute- 
nant-general ; but, suspected of some participation in the Lacy 
conspiracy, he was confined in the castle of Monjuich. After 
the La Isla affair^ the inhabitants proclaimed him captain-ge- 
neral of Catalonia, which rank was confirmed to him in 1821, 
and he afterwards commanded in Granada. In 1823 he passed 
over to Tangiers, embraced the Mahometan faith, and settled 
on a farm ; but returned to Spain in 1833, to enjoy the new 
order of things. He is far advanced in age : the command of 
the Balearic Islands has, however, been conferred upon him. 

X D. Francisco Ballesteros, a native of Zaragoza, served as 
a subaltern in the regiment of Aragon during the campaign of 
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Priego, sixteen leagues north of Malaga, he found 
himself in front of his rivars lines, who, perhaps 
advised of the nature of his movement, received 
him with a fire of musketry. 

1793 against the French. He was next employed in the cus- 
tom-house guards in Asturias; and on the French entering 
Spain, the junta of that province con6ded a regiment to him, 
organised under his own directions. He was afterwards en- 
trusted with a superior command, and operated in the South, 
where he had several rencontres with the French. Defeated 
at Ronquillo and Castill^o in 1810 and 11, in the following 
year he beat General Marransin at Cartama, and Colonel Beau- 
vais at Osuna ; but subsequently pursued by General Couroux, 
he sought shelter under the guns of Gibraltar. He refused to 
serve under the orders of the Duke of Wellington after the 
British commander had been named generalissimo of the Span- 
ish forces by the Cadiz regency, and stated his reasons in a 
loose pamphlet, in which jealousy and a false pride were the 
principal ingredients mixed up. When at the head of the war 
department in 1816, he formed a plan similar to that tried by 
Napoleon in the provinces east of the Ebro, the great object of 
which was to introduce a military government, as the best 
means of keeping the country in subjection. He wished the 
captain-general of a province also to be the president of the 
Audlencia, with a decisive vote, and at the same time take into 
his own hands the intendancy of the revenue, as well as that of 
the army. The civil government was also to be administered 
by officers of his own choosing, of whom one was to be placed 
in every village, town, and city, with rank corresponding to the 
size of the place. Thus, a lieutenant was to have charge of a 
village ; a captain, of a town ; and a lieutenant-colonel, of a city ; 
keeping up constant communications with the war department. 
This would have thrown a number of persons out of bread, and 
made the war minister a military despot. Ballesteros, though 
at that time a great favourite with the king, was banished, and 
the plan dropped. The rest of his career is blended with the 
present narrative. 
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Riego demanded an interview; which being 
granted, he proposed that Ballesteros should re- 
sume his operations against the French, and ten- 
dered his own services to act in a subordinate 
command. The proposal was rejected, and Riego 
conceived the bold project of seizing Ballesteros's 
person. With this view he ordered the general's 
escort to be disarmed ; but one of the prisoner's 
officers escaping from the house where the inter- 
view was held, harangued the troops, informed 
them of the treacherous manner in which their 
commander had been entrapped, and led them on 
against Riego. The latter, fearful of being over- 
powered, was glad to give up his captive, and 
hastily retreated towards Jaen, near which place 
he and his band were on the 15th made pri- 
soners by one of Molitor's corps, sent to inter- 
cept their retreat. Riego M^as first confined at 
La Carolina, and thence conveyed to Madrid, 
where he was tried and executed by orders of the 
provisional government on the 7th November. 

In Galicia, the French commander Bourkr 
pursued his march with scarcely any interrup- 
tion till he came before Corunna, where a strong 
constitutional party had collected, and determined 
to defend themselves, aided by Sir Robert Wilson. 
On the 15th, the French moved cautiously up, 
and on the heights in front of the town a sharp 
action ensued, the result of which was that the 
constitutionalists were driven in. Corunna was 
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afterwards regularly invested and blockaded by a 
naval force. Here the most barbarous occurrence 
of the many which sullied the annals of the con- 
stitutional contest took place. The French guns 
commanded the bay, in consequence of which 
a number of royalists confined in a pontoon rose 
upon their guards, cut the cables, and drifted 
out with the tide. Fearful that the other pri- 
soners in the Castle of San Anton might equally 
escape, the military governor on the 22nd or- 
dered fifty-two of them to be brought to the 
town, and in the afternoon they were lodged in 
the prison ; but the civil authorities objecting to 
this step, in consequence of the crowded state of 
the prisons, as well as of the convents, the un- 
happy men were put into a small vessel and con- 
veyed down the bay. After doubling the point 
on which the castle stands, and in front of the 
light-house, called the Tower of Hercules, they 
were brought up in pairs from under the hatches, 
and bound together back to back and thrown 
into the sea. One of the victims, seeing the fate 
which awaited him, jumped into the water before 
his hands were tied, and endeavoured to escape 
by swimming ; but, being pursued by some of his 
executioners in a boat, they beat out his brains 
with their oars. The tide cast the bodies of these 
unfortunate creatures ashore, where they were, the 
next morning found by the French soldiers on 
guard. General Bourke sent in a flag of truce. 
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complaining of this atrocious act ; but the monster 
in command, who had given orders for its perpe- 
tration, had in the mean time, together with seve- 
ral other patriots, made off in ^ British steamer, 
and eventually found his way to England, where 
he shared that hospitality which was experienced 
by the other refugees.* On the 12th August, 
Corunna capitulated. 

These atrocities were not confined to Barcelona 
and Corunna. So insolent had the nationaU be- 
come at Granada, that royalists and persons of 
moderate politics could no longer live in the 

♦ The fifty-two drowned were all persons of distinction, and 
some of them had been confined for nearly two years and a 
half merely on account of their politics. Among them were 
Escandon, a brigadier from Asturias, a canon of Burgos; 
Noguera, secretary of the Corunna municipality ; the curate of 
Majadan, Lieutenant-colonel Pereira of Orense, and his brother, 
together with several other officers. When Morillo entered 
the town with the French, several of the minor culprits were 
seized, which aggravated that officer's previous offence in the 
eyes of the constitutionalists. The captain of the vessel in which 
the horrid deed was performed, was afterwards discovered, and 
after being brought to Corunna for trial, was hung and quartered. 
His head was stuck up at Ferrol, one quarter of his body at 
Corunna, another at Lugo^ a third at Santiago, and a fourth at 
Betanzos. Eight accomplices were also condemned, two of 
them the governor's adjutants. Three, however, poisoned them- 
selves in prison before the hour of execution. Their bodies, 
nevertheless, underwent the ceremony of being hung, agreeably 
to their sentence. This Corunna noyadey which occurred while 
certain British officers were there, is mentioned to this day in 
terms of horror throughout Spain. Scarcely do the worst days 
of the French revolution present so inhuman a deed. 
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place. Of these a party of about fifteen resolved 
to withdraw into the country ; but no sooner had 
they left the suburbs than they were denounced 
as having gone out to form a guerrilla. The 
7;a^2o/?tf/^ instantly pursued them, and at the dis- 
tance of two leagues succeeded in capturing 
seven, the rest escaping. Among the party 
seized was Father Osuna, an old and venerable 
professor in the convent of San Antonio Abad, 
the rest, custom-house guards and ofiicers on half- 
pay. AH, including the friar, were bound to the 
tails of horses, — in this manner led into the city 
and paraded through the streets ; after which, to 
add to the indignity, they were cast into the 
dungeons of what is called the lower or common 
prison, and herded with felons. Learning some 
days afterwards where the few who escaped had 
retired to, the eager nationals again sallied forth* 
and succeeded in surprising five at the little 
town of Colomera, situated in the mountains, 
four leagues from Granada. Their hands being 
bound behind them as an encumbrance, they 
were brutally assassinated on a small ridge of hills 
overlooking the bridge of Cubillas. So fero- 
ciously did the nationals wreak their vengeance 
upon these victims of their licentious fury, that 
their mangled bodies could not be recognised by 
their friends, who the next day went out to bury 
them. Among the victims were two officers of 
the guards, the handsomest youths in the pro- 
vince. 
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The seven confined in prison demanded an in> 
quiiy into the causes of their arrest and deten- 
tion ; but nothing appearing against them beyond 
their being reputed royalists^ which did not ex- 
actly warrant the penalty of death, the nationals 
felt afraid that their victims would escape. In 
the afternoon of the 4th February they therefore 
got up a commotion in the usual way, and, heated 
with wine, groups passed along the streets, de- 
manding the heads of Father Osuna and his com- 
panions. Reaching the front of the prison, they 
set up dreadful yells, to be heard by the inmates, 
reiterating their demand, and endeavouring to 
force a passage through the gate, where a serjeant 
and a few soldiers were generally posted ; but 
when the uproar commenced. General Villacampa, 
the governor, doubled the guard and stationed a 
lieuteAant there. The mob being disappointed, 
went away. 

In the evening the lieutenant was changed, 
and an officer in the confidence of the nationals was 
placed at the prison-gate. The commotion was 
now renewed, and the leaders of the mob assem- 
bling at a noted cofiee-house in the Flaza Nueva, 
their usual resort, the death of the prisoners was 
at once decreed.* Sure of their game, the brave 
nationals hurried off to the prison, where they 
were received with a volley of musketry, pointed 

* This coffee-house, the rendezvous of the Granada clubbists, 
was afterwards shut up, and the owner glad to make his 
escape. 
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SO high that the balls struck midway up the wall 
of the cathedral, fronting the prison-gate, where 
the marks are still seen. This saved appearances, 
and the commanding officer thought his responsi- 
bility sufficiently covered. The bloodthirsty mob 
now rushed into the prison, the leaders with their 
faces blackened and their persons disguised. 
Five inmates . in separate cells were soon laid 
prostrate upon the ground, covered with stabs. 
One of them posted in a corner manfully defend- 
ed himself with a pillow, which dropped from his 
hands after they had literally been cut to pieces. 

Father Osuna was now led forth, — as the old 
man supposed, that his life might be saved ; but 
no sooner had he gone fifteen paces beyond the 
prison-gate and turned the corner of a narrow 
street, than he received a sabre-cut on the top of 
bis bald head. He lifted up his hand to the 
streaming wound, and at the same moment a 
blow knocked him against the wall, upon which 
the bloody imprint of his hand was left as he en- 
deavoured to save himself from falling. Drop- 
ping to the ground, he was beaten with sticks and 
cut with knives. Supposing him dead, the mob 
dispersed; when the gaoler, hearing his moans, con- 
A'^eyed him back to the prison, where his wounds 
were dressed. The next day, the heroic nationals^ 
hearing that Father Osuna still survived, flew to 
the prison ; when one of them, after insulting and 
upbraiding him for his royalist principles, put a 
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pistol to his right ear and blew his brains upon 
the opposite wall, where the bloody traces were 
seen till within the two last years, and till the 
interior of the prison was repaired. The seventh 
victim, who had been conveyed t6 the upper 
prison, was murdered under similar circumstances. 
These scenes ended in a drunken frolic; and if 
they occurred in 1823, can any one be astonished 
that they should now be repeated ?♦ 

No army now remained in the field — the hopes 
hitherto entertained of British interference had 
failed, and the deficiency of means even to pro- 
tract the struggle were daily rendered more ap- 
parent ; still the liberals refused to listen to terms. 
On the 31st of August the Trocadero was carried, 
and the approaches to Cadiz were thus materially 
facilitated ; an event a few days afterwards follow- 
ed by the capture of the Castle of Santi Petri- The 
constitutional ministers then, for the first time, 
approached the king and begged him to open a cor- 
respondence with the Duke d'Angoulfeme, in the 
hope of concluding an armistice, by proposing a 
personal interview at an equal distance from the 
two armies. The duke sternly rejected the pro- 
posal, adding that he would not treat until the 
king and royal family were free ; promising, how- 

* Judicial investigations were instituted respecting the Gra- 
nada assassinations, of which the above are the leading cir- 
cumstances. The parties implicated in them, as well as in the 
Corunna w^adey were excepted from the amnesty granted after 
Ferdinand Vllth's return to Madrid. 
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ever, when this condition was complied with, to 
use all his influence in order to induce the king to 
grant such institutions as he should consider con- 
ducive to the tranquillity and happiness of the 
realm. Alarm was increased with this mortifying 
reply, and yet nearly three weeks were spent in 
sullen inaction. Without even the slightest chance 
of relief or the remotest hope of success on any 
side, the Cortes seemed determined to protract 
their power to the very last, as if sensible of the 
awful responsibility under which they stood. 
Gladly would they have put an end to the appal- 
ling state to which they were reduced, even by 
consenting to modifications in their darling con- 
stitution, which before they had rejected with dis- 
dain ; but overtures on this subject at so late an 
hour would only have served to expose their recent 
folly and their present weakness. Danger pressed^ 
and, to add to the panic, a conspiracy was detected, 
in which seven battalions were implicated. Sym- 
ptoms of general ferment began to show them- 
selves ; but the more serious grounds of apprehen- 
sion arose from the change noticed in the disposi- 
tion of even the most trusty regiments, which ren- 
dered it questionable whether they would defend 
the lines in case of attack. 

On the 24th, the commander-in-chief laid before 
the government a report, couched in a most de- 
sponding tone, and containing a picture of the cri- 
tical position in which the garrison was placed 
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owing to disajSection and the total absence of sup- 
plies. The next day discussions on the best means 
of obtaining terms which did not wear the appear- 
ance of unqualified submission commenced ; but 
on the 1st of. October it was agreed that the king 
and royal family should freely embark for Port 
St. Mary's, where they were received amidst the 
Uveliest demonstrations of joy, and welcomed on 
their fortunate escape; — for, after the manner in 
which they had been treated both at Madrid and 
Seville, the greater part of the Spanish people 
never expected to see them rescued alive from 
the clutches of their oppressors, — so great was the 
obstinacy of the leading men at Cadiz, and so dan- 
gerous that ascendency which the anarchists had 
obtained.* Before he left Cadiz, the king found 

* The king and queen walked down to the pier arm in arm, the 
other members of the royal family following. Not one of them 
looked to the right or the left, and it was only when they were 
seated in the barge prepared for them that they considered 
themselves safe. The Princess de Beira and her sister Doiia 
Maria Francisca, wife of the Infante Don Carlos, whose buoyant 
spirits and courageous disposition had greatly encouraged the 
other members of the royal family during the horrors of their 
captivity, wore pelisses, which they threw oflP on approaching the 
opposite side of the bay, when they appeared dressed in elegant 
white muslin, spotted with fleurs de its in colours worked by 
themselves, during their seclusion, in compliment to the prince 
who was waiting on the beach to receive them. This demon- 
stration on the part of the Portuguese princesses greatly offended 
the Infanta Dona Carlota, wife of the Infante Don Francisco 
de Paula, who had not been entrusted with the secret. The diffi- 
culties experienced by the royal party in making their friends 
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himself compelled to issue a decree, promising ob- 
livion of the past, retention of rank, and personal 
security, at the same time conveying an assurance 
that he would acknowledge the public debt. 
The manner in which this declaration was required 
and given, as well as the peculiar circumstances 
in which all parties were then placed, rendered it 
evident that the constitutionalists themselves felt 
that an act extorted by intimidation could not be 
held binding, or in the least influence the king's 
future conduct. They had just come out of a 
foolish and inglorious campaign, which had so 
deeply involved them with those. of their own 
party, that they stood in need of something re- 
deeming at the termination of their career. This 
decree was the only guarantee they were able to 
obtain from the sovereign whose feelings they had 
outraged, whose life for nearly three years they 
had rendered a continued scene of danger and hu- 
miliation, and whose altered position was in itself 
a complete condemnation of their own acts. 

On the day of his arrival at Port St Mary's, 
Ferdinand VII. published a declaration in which, 
after alluding to the scandalous transactions which 
in 1820 preceded and accompanied the re-estab- 
lishment of the constitution, and asserting that 

outside acquainted with their real situation were so great, that 
one of their messengers actually once carried out of the lines a 
communication in his mouth, written on parchment with inde- 
lible ink. 
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treason, violence, and personal insults to himself 
were the elements employed to change the exist* 
ing order of things, he made known that all the 
acts of the late government should be annulled, 
and those of the Madrid regency accepted and 
confirmed; by which means the BSident regime was 
reestablished, the monaisteries restored to their 
former possessors, and everything placed upon the 
same fooling as before the La Isla mutiny. This 
step has been loudly censured, and the monarch 
accused of ingratitude; but, what was he to do? 
He was left to choose between the great majority 
of the nation and a handful of individuals who 
had arrogated to themselves the power of enacting 
laws and then forcing their observance upon the 
people, after dictating to him the manner in which 
he was to exercise the royal prerogative.* Feel- 
ings of resentment may perhaps have carried him. 
too far ; but the quisstion is, who was the aggres- 
sor, — the king, or the Cortes ? This point must 
be decided before it is possible to judge between 
Ferdinand VII. and the Spanish liberals. Those 
who framed the constitution and plotted the mili- 

* In order to extend and secure the benefits of the constitu- 
tion, after its re-establishment in 1820, lecturers were appointed 
in the principal towns, who explained the nature of its provisions 
and descanted upon its excellences. Rooms were usually ap- 
propriated for their use in the suppressed convents, where the 
lower orders were invited to these laudatory exhortations. The 
virulent articles in the leading newspapers were also read to the 
auditory. 

VOL. I. Y 
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tary mutiny which restored it were rushing on to 
a fierce democracy, until their giddy course was 
arrested by the French. Again this lesson was 
lost upon the tenacious liberals, since the very same 
parties are now endeavouring to subvert the law 
of Philip V, not for the benefit of the country, 
but as the only means of retaining their twice-lost 
ascendency. 

The follies and illegalities committed by the 
Cortes from the moment of their assembling at 
Cadiz may be easily traced in the pages of this 
narrative ; and yet the same follies and illegalities 
Were at Madrid and Cadiz repeated in 1820, 21, 
82, and 23. The Cortes first became the legis- 
lators of the land by means of a flagrant act of usur- 
pation, which, under the pretence of being legally 
constituted, they sustained at all hazards; the 
second time they rose into power by the aid of a 
military mutiny, and were not prudent enough to 
steer clear of the very shoals upon which they had 
previously been stranded. The first time, thqr 
had a fair opportunity of judging the evils of pre- 
cipitate and ill-considered legislation : they then 
beheld events pregnant with lessons of political 
wisdom, and still had not the sense or the cou- 
rage to correct old mistakes wh^i chance again 
placed the helm of state within their grasp. On 
both occasions they fell from the same causes. 
Public indignation hurled them from their seats 
in 1814 ; and in 1823 they were overpowered. 
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not by the arms of France, but by the .displea- 
sure of their own countrymen, disgusted and 
virearied out with the turmoils in which they had 
been kept, as well as by the many atrocities 
which they had witnessed. Their army of 96,7^0 
m^i was gradually frittered away ; and while in 
fortified towns tbey were vainly denouncing ven- 
geance, in the interior the lips of thousands greet- 
ed the Duke d'Angoul^me, and welcomed him as 
the liberator of their king and country.* 

The Spanish liberals among us were accustomed 
to upbraid the restored Ferdinand for his ingrati- 
tude to those who during his captivity had de- 
fended his ^rights, secured his throne, and sujSered 
the severest calamities on his account.f If all 

* It is only on the spot that the real opinions of the Spanish 
people on the intervention of 1823 can be collected. Near 
Carpioy on the road leading to Cordova, the inhabitants of Vil- 
lafranca de las Abujas erected a column, on which is placed a 
black square marble slab with the four following inscriptions 
upon it in gilt letters : — 1st. ** Al S. D. Fernando VII, rey abso- 
lutOy Vil^fraoca fiel C — 2nd. << Villafranca al soberano cpn- 
greso de Verona reconpcida ;** — 3rd. Villafranca a S. A. R. el 
S*" Duque de Angoulema y su ejercito mui obligada ;" — 4th. 
^* Villafranca d los realistas Espaiioles mui agradecida." 

f On his return from France, Ferdinand VII. evinced a sin- 
cere disposition for such changes and improvements as were 
consistent with the state of the country and did not partake of 
a revolutionary character. He even began with reforms under 
his own roof, and dispensed with many useless forms and cere* 
monies in the palace, where everything was sacrificed to eti- 
quette, even down to the comfort and recreation of the royal 
family. The king formerly dined in public, and at the dinner- 
hour the o£Bcer on duty went down with a party of life-guards 

y 2 
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this had been done by the legislators of 1812, 
however we might condemn their vanity or censure 
their follies — however we might despise their 
theories or smile at their presumption, we should 
still respect their exertions and sympathise with 
their sufferings : but, as appears from the very 
records of their own transactions, instead of form- 
ing a government for the purposes which they 
proposed, such a one as the wants of the country 
required — instead of directing the energies of the 
people, concentrating the national strength, con- 
ciliating their allies, and pursuing one grand and 
leading object, they rushed into speculative and 
impracticable plans of legislation, weakened the 
confidence of those who were exposed to the 
enemy's inroads, excited jealousies among the 
commanders of their own armies, and long retard- 
ed the full benefits of that aid which the British 
troops had come over to afford. Secured tty the 
fortifications of Cadiz and intoxicated with the 
applauses of the mob, instead of attending to the 
prosecution of the war, they thought of nothing 
beyond the introduction of new systems, and how 
they could best strip the clergy of their revenues, 

to the kitchen and tasted some of the dishes, which, when 
ready, were brought up in processional order between a file of 
soldiers and served up. These ceremonies were dispened with, 
and the members of the royal family in their several establish- 
ments dined more en families occasionally inviting their friends. 
None of them, however, ventured to go out without the king's 
permission* 
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the nobles of their privileges, and the sovereign 
of his prerogatives. 

In the progress of the second experiment, their 
power was derived neither from the will of the 
people nor the concessions of the prince, but from 
an army drawn on to mutiny by intrigue and 
corruption. In the capricious and tyrannical ex- 
ercise of this illegal power they clashed with all 
orders in the state, and, as if they and their friends 
in Madrid held the exclusive right of dictating 
laws to the rest of the kingdom, they established 
a species of federation among their own parti- 
sans, which they upheld by a connected chain of 
societies,* always ready to obey the mandates of 

* That of the camuneros was the most numerous an^ power- 
ful. The objects of this institution may be thus described :— * 
The confederation of the camuneros is the association of per8on9 
belonging to the middle orders in every part of the kingdom, 
proposing to emulate the virtues of those heroes who, like Pa- 
dilla and Lanego, sacrificed their lives to the liberties of their 
country. Its members engage to maintain at any price the 
rights and liberties of the nation, established by the constitu- 
tion, of which, as the basis of their principles, they adopt the 
3rd article ; viz. '< that the sovereignty essentially resides in 
the nation, and therefore that to the nation exclusively belongs 
the right of establishing fundamental laws." The confederation 
is divided into communities, each community beings formed by 
the assembly of the oomuneros of one mermdad or district. 
Each merindad or district embraces the territory of a province, 
and is subdivided into an indefinite number of tarres or towers, 
each of which is the meeting*place of the members correspond- 
ing to one section of the community. A torre cannot be com- 
posed of more than fifty, nor of less than seven members. A 
military corps, whatever its numbers may be, constitutes a 
torre» The rights and duties of every oomunero are the same* 
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superiors. By this means they secured thbir mo* 
nopoly of legislation at the expense of the com- 
muhity, taking care on all emergencies to pro- 
vide an organical system of agitation which, as if 
it hM bben devised by infernal malevolence for 
the production of universal mis«y,i assailed every 
order in the state, and extended its baneful infin- 
ence to the ptosanf s cottage, as well as to the 
palace of the noble. Gratitude was due to the 
clergy, who, during the French invasion, roused 
the people to resistance, and preached fortitude! 
under the severest reverses ; — to thfe nobles wha^ 
like Albuquerque and Ronlana, sacrificed their 
dl, teaching by example as well as by precept — 
to the provinces which raised and supported 
armies* for their own defence— to the guerrillad 
which every town and hamlet assisted to re- 

His rights consist in being eligible to all the offices of the con- 
federation, and he is held to be under its special protection. 
His duties, in addition to those prescribed by his military oath, 
oblige him to contribute to the expenses of the Mrre to which 
he belongs, unless legally exempted. Each member is bound to 
investigate the causes of any misfortunes which may be&l hid 
country, either from the mismanagement of the administration 
or the ignorance of the people ; and he is to prdpose the ndeans 
which he may think best calculated to restore the nattohai 
prosperity. No comunero is to make use of the influence of 
the confederation to obtain an appointment ; but the confedera- 
tion is to exert its influence in promoting the advancement of 
its most deserving members. The misconduct of a comunero 
renders him liable to the penalties awarded by the code of the 
confederation. The supreme government of the confederation 
is representative^ and confided to a supreme assembly composed 
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CTuit^ and, finally, to the women, whp carried 
with them to the mountains those provisions 
of which the French most stood in need,T-vhQ 
tended the wounded, and in some instances 
fought and bled on the field of honour: but 
what gratitude was at that time due to the 
Cortes? The dearest objects of attachment for 
which the Spaniards fought, were their king, 
their laws, and their religion; and to deprive 
them of these the Cortes did as much as the 
French. Aliens in feelings and opinions to the 
bulk of their countrymen, they disturbed the 
habitual and permanent concord yrhich consti- 
tuted the happiness of Spaniards, and was essen- 
tial to their independence. They formed an 
isolated faction ip the state, and thought them- 
selves strong, as well as popular, when they were 

of deputies^ one from each merindad. The functions of the 
supreme assembly are as follows: — Ist, to superintend the 
o^erfitions of the confederation ; — 2nd, to enforce the observ- 
ance of the statutes and regulations of the code ; Srd, to fix the 
merindads and give to each its diploma ; 4th, to issue diplomas 
to the different torres and their members ; 5th, to transmit the 
resolutions of the assembly to the various juntas of administra- 
tion for their circulation and execution; Qth, to receive the 
funds, keep an account of them, report upon them, and regulate 
their application ; 7th, to change, if necessary, the rallying 
vrords, signs, and countersigns ; 8th, to issue exemptions from 
payn^ept, &e. With the ^d of such a society as this, chiefly 
established among the officers of the army, a simultaneous 
movement could at any time be caused in^ the provinces, of 
which several examples have occurred in the course of the 
present contest. 
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only supported by the few soldiers sxkd emplayi^ 
who received their pay. ^ Hence, when the two 
trials came, they soon discovered that they had 
no hold upon society ; in consequence of which^ 
their efforts were paralysed the 'moment the 
disarmed population had an assurance of sup« 
port. 

The great error of the libeials throughout their 
first experiments, as well as the one in which 
they are now engaged, has been their disregard 
of the ancient institutions, and their having al- 
ways acted in opposition to the general and 
substantial interests of the country. Whatever 
changes are introduced, their necessity must be 
first proved; and when determined upon, they 
must assimilate to whatever is permanent in the 
mind of the great majority, or is by them deemed 
important to the welfare of the community. If 
in their two first trials the liberals had acted 
temperately — if they had wisely and honourably 
adapted the ancient and national legislation to 
times and circumstances — if they had pursued 
general interests, instead of pandering to the am- 
bitious or profligate purposes of demagogues and 
agitators, the country would not have rejected 
their measures, and at least they would have 
had credit for their good intentions. Had they 
refrained from outrages upon the king's person, 
respected the feelings of the influential classes^ 
and been open to advice, they might still have 
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extricated themselves from the humiliating and 
dangerous predicament in which they had placed 
themselves by rejecting modifications and incur- 
ring the anger of the allied powers. They failed 
because they resorted to expedients which never 
would have been* thought of unless by men con- 
scious of wrong — men who had staked their all 
upon one die, who had wantonly imbrued their 
hands in the blood of their fellow-subjects. They 
acted as men who were sensible that truth and 
justice must in the end prevail against them — as 
men who from vanity, infatuation, or love of 
place, had consented to act in submission to an 
ephemeral, disorganising, and anti-social influence. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Canning's Policy towards Spaip. — Its Errors. — Misleads 
the Liberals. — Ferdinand Vllth's difficulties on reaching 
Madrid. — Subdivision of Parties* — New Ministry. — ^Its early 
intentions moderate. — Casa Imjo, Ofalla, and Ug^te«— ^Why 
an Amnesty was not granted.-^The Cortes 3onds. — ^Earjy 
Partialities in favour of Ferdinand VII. 

It was apparent that the overweening confi- 
dence — ^the egregious vanity and the self-suffi- 
cient arrogance, with which the Spanish liberals 
acted in their dispute with France, arose out of 
a reliance upon British aid, and an expectation 
that the Spanish question would again involve 
Europe in a general war. The disapprobation 
expressed by Mr. Canning at the notes addressed 
by the three allies and France to the Spanish 
cabinet, the subsequent oJSers of mediation, and 
the pointed manner in which interference had all 
along been reprobated, unquestionably misled the 
e:valtados, flattered and encouraged as they were 
by demonstrations from so powerful a quarter. 
That something like a long occupation by the 
French troops in case of success was anticipated^ 
is proved by the fact that our minister immedi- 
ately protested against it ; a circumstance which. 
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cbupled with the natural eflEbcts of cotupeitltion 
Oh the scor^ of ascendency, -wbA repfeseilted in 
the moi^t favourable cdldUri^ ttt Madrid. The 
sympathy which wad manifested in England to*^ 
wards men supposed to be contending for their 
rights and liberties, and the arrival of certain 
British officers to raise a foreign legion and di* 
rect the Spanish councils, materially tended to 
strengthen this delusion.* 

In his policy, Mr. Canning acted on theories 
entirely his own— ^n abstract principles, and, as 
the sequel proved, ort defective information. He 
iniligined that the constitution could be modified 
-^that its blemishes would work their own cure— 
thiit the La Isla mutiny was not ^n objection to 
its esteblishment, and that the liberals, if not the 
majority, at least constituted the only valuable 
part of the pojpulation. He also seems to have 
been influenced by the idea that the insurrections 
weite instigated by the French to afford them a 
plea for interference, and judged lightly of the 
alleged violations of territory, as well as of the 
attempts making in Spain to create a counter- 
revolution on the other side of the Pyrenees. In 

other respects also, Mr. Canning laboured under 

'« 

* Mr. Canning, in a subsequent debate on Spanish affairs, 
explained the difficulties in whieh the British government had 
beeh placed with regard to their neutrality by two members of 
parliament, Sir Robert Wilson and Lord Nugent, having gone 
to Spain to assist the constitutionalists, in direct contravention 
of the policy of their country. 
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false notions. He thought there was little likeli-^ 
hood of the French securing by war those objects 
which they professed to seek by it ; a point which 
Sir Charles Stuart was instructed to urge on M. 
de Chateaubriand's attention : and it cannot be 
disguised that our premier, together with many 
others equally sanguine^ never once dreamt that 
the French would be cordially received. Al- 
though he possibly retained some lurking dis- 
trust^ and did not perhaps take the Spanish libe- 
rals exactly at their word, he nevertheless expect- 
ed that the determined spirit of the people would 
rise with the approach of danger, and that the 
late invasion was about to be played over again, 
never calculating that the very party who at that 
time opposed the French were now arrayed 
against the Cortes and the Constitution. , 

The Spanish question, it must be confessed, 
presented a novel and difficult case in diplomacy. 
It was accompanied by complicated and perplex- 
ing circumstances, of which the French were 
better judges than ourselves, and at a distance 
the projected enterprise wore an awful appear^ 
ance. Even Talleyrand seemed terrified at the 
idea of a French army crossing the boundary. 
" It is now sixteen years," said the hoar3^poli- 
tician, " since, being commanded by him who at 
that time ruled the world to deliver my opinion 
on the projected attack on Spain, I had the 
misfortune to displease that ruler by unveiling 
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the future, and pointing out the multitude of 
dangers that would arise out of an aggression 
equally rash and unjust. Disgrace was the re- 
ward of my sincerity; and after so long an interval 
I find myself, by a singular destiny, under the 
necessity of renewing the same warnings and the 
6ame counsels." And yet, with all his experience^ 
this able politician was deceived by drawing his 
conclusions from false premises. There was no 
parity in the two cases, as events fully testified. 
The one.was an aggression, open and unprovoked, 
upon a proud, prejudiced, and irritable people; 
the other, a humane and friendly service which 
they solicited. The one assailed their indepen- 
dence and roused all their national animosities; 
whereas the other was calculated to save the lives 
of the royal family, to restore peace, to put an end 
to church spoliations, and restore things to their 
natural and accustomed level. 

Mr. Canning's opposition to French interfer- 
ence was founded on the general and abstract 
principle, that no nation has a right to meddle in 
the internal concerns of another ; and in thus ar«> 
guing, he made no allowances either for the con-* 
nexion between the two dynasties, or the peculiar 
position in which the French as neighbours were 
placed : yet he could not have been ignorant that 
the Spanish liberals were infatuated enough to 
think that they were not only able to secure the 
benefits of their constitution to themselves, but 
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also to extend its Uessiogs to other oountries. In 
the course of this nairative allusion has been 
^nade to the French deserters and Italian r^u* 
gees, encouraged and organised for the purpose of 
attacking the French taritory and stirring up the 
party known to exist in favour of the Bonapiirte 
dynasty, of which the Duke d*Angoul6me had a 
convincing proof the very day before he crossed 
the Bidassoa.* In the same hope, Mina, at a later 
period, entered France, as Spanish troops had 
done before the invasion, according to M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, '^ pour aller 6gorger quelques m*!- 
heureux bless6s de Tarm^ royaliste, qui crc^oient 
pouvoir mourir en paix dans le voisinage, et 
comme ^ rombre de notre g^nereuse patrie." 

So fervent was the spirit of proselytism — ^so 
strong the determination of the Peninsular liberals 
to ding together and make common cause, that 
when it was rumoured that the deliberations of 
the Verona Congress turned upon the form of the 

* The subsequent trial of Berton and his associates furnished 
additional evidence of the existence of a plan to organise a 
revolt in France, particularly among Bonaparte's old soldiers ; 
and there, is. no foreigner who like the author happened totbe 
at Madrid towards tjie end of 1822, who did not ^ee that 
such a scheme was actively supported by the secret societies and 
the framers encouraged by the government. These things were 
at the time spoken of in terms of ridicule by those who still en* 
lertained a high opinion of the discretion, honour, and enlig^j^t- 
ened views of the Spanish constitutionalists. The French 
ministers were also charged with exaggeration when they 
described the maehmations going on against them in Spain ; 
but time clearly showed that they were right. 
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Spanish govemiiient and tbe manner in .wMoh H 
had been established, the Fortoguese regenerators, 
who in tbe interval /bad adopted the Cadiz con* 
rtitotion as a barren mother sometimes does a 
foundling to satisfy her disappointed lord, ap-» 
pUed to the English government for a guarantee 
to secure that adoption, under a threat that, if Te-» 
jected, an offensive and defensive alliance would 
be ccHiduded with Spain ; hoping by this means 
to entangle Great Britain in case the Peninsula 
was attacked. So far^had the compact of mutual 
aid been carried, that as soon as it was known !at 
Lisbon that the French intended to cross the Fy-* 
renees, the Fortuguese charg^-d'affiures at Farts 
gave notice that his government would.consider an 
invasion of Spain as a declaration of war against 
Portugal ; a notice* afterwards confirmed by vaxi* 
ous correspon^ng acts, but totally disregarded by 
the French, who in their transactions in Spain 
carefully avoided all causes of collision with Por- 
tugal, and in no way deviated from the pledge ori- 
ginally given that their sole motives of interfer- 
ence were to liberate the king's perscm, and rid 
their frontiers of the vicinage of persons dange- 
rous to their own tranquillity. 

This therefore was not a case to which abstract 
prind;^ could strictly apply, particularly when 
other drcumstances are considered. The French 
Bourbons must have been aware of the reality of 
the perils to which their Spanish relatives were 
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exposed. To this subject their agents were more 
alive than those of England ; and it could not have 
escaped them that the march of madness was fast 
proceeding— that the original plans of the French 
jacobins were pursued without relaxation — that 
the desperate crusade against monarchical institu* 
tions was going on, and, in the end, that the lives 
of the royal family would be endangered.* The 
advance of the French into Spain created feelings 
of indignation, particularly in England ; and when 
the speech of Louis XVIII. arrived, it was loudly 
censured as conveying ^ a declaration of war 
against a neighbouring power with scarcely one 
word to explain its necessity or to prove its jus- 
tice,** particularly by those parties who now ac- 
tually applaud the novel species of intervention 
for which Great Britain is indebted to the en- 
lightened policy of one of Mr. Canning's suc^ 
cessors. 

In entering Spain the French claimed nothing 
beyond those rights held and usually exercised 
under the law of nations. By timely measures,* 
however, the impending evil (if such it was) might 

* It is very generally believed in Spain that during this 
emergency two projects were formed and discussed in secret 
sittings of the Cortes ; — the one, to try and bring the king to the 
scaffold, as Cromwrell did our Charles I; and the other, to con* 
vey him out to the Havannah. The fact is not established ; 
but the surmise was strengthened by certain expressions which 
after their downfall escaped some of the leading members of 
the Cortes in their mutual recriminations* 
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teve been averted. A eoxmtry divided by faction 
^ and convulsed by party violence might have been 
pacified without so great a sacrifice and so bad an 
^ example, if Mr. Canning had not been quite so 
t: delicate. Whilst the French ministers still talked 
r. of peace, a request arrived from Madrid, urging the 
English government to use its good offices to ob- 
I. viate the impending rupture ; and accprdingly the 
head of the foreign department, under date of 
January 24, instructed Sir Charles Stuart to ac- 
quaint the French ministers with the nature of this 
overture. " Let M. de Chateaubriand," said Mn 
Canning to the British ambassador, ** ask of him-* 
self, as we in England have asked of ourselves^ 
whether, if there existed in the frame of the go- 
vernment of France or of England respectively 
all those imperfections which either theoretical 
criticism or factious clamour imputes to them, we 
should consent, even if we were already resolved 
to probe and reform those imperfections, to do so 
on the demand of a foreign power, made under 
the menace of foreign war as the penalty of 
refusal.** ♦ 

Was there any similarity, it may be safely 
asked, between the constitution of England or 
France, and that framed at Cadiz under circum- 
stances already described ; — a constitution voted 
and signed by a majority of Spanish and South 
American substitutes, rejected in 1814, and now 

* Stapleton's Life of Canning, qhap. v. 
VOL. I. Z 
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forced up6n the king and country by the bayonets 
of an armed band of mutineers ? Mr. Canning 
perhaps was not sensible of the tendency and 
consequences of this indirect encouragement; 
but in the eyes of the Spanish liberals so &ttter- 
ing a comparison amounted. not aoXy to an appro-, 
bation of the new code, but ako to a sanction of 
die means by which they themsdves had obtain* 
ed power, — ^the more so as the very man who h^ 
been raised to the ministry, and was then the 
<diannel of communication widi the British go- 
vernment, was himself one of the leaders of the 
La Isla mutiny, and the historian who recorded 
the events of that memorable day.* This delu- 
sion scarcely could have happened among any 
other dass t>f politicians than Spanish liberals; 
but it is nevertheless a fact that, at the period, 
alluded to, the constitution, its upholders, and all 
the late improvements, were by them supposed to 
be under the special protection of the British 
minister. Mr. Canning's ^orts, however, did not 
check the ardour for interference, the French 
continuing to pursue their object with firmness, 
dignity, and success. What a Talleyrand depre- 
cated and a Canning prejudged as a failure^ 
turned out to be a mere military promenade. 
The great majority of the Spaniards felt grateful 
for this aid ; a fact easily ascertained by question- 

* Memoria sucinta de las Operaewnes del Ejercito Nacionaide 
San Fernando, par Don Bvarisio San Migiuel: Madrid, 1820. 
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ing them in the provinces, or by noticing the 
monuments raised to commemorate the event. 
Are similar manifestations of public feeling likely 
to honour the services of the foreign auxiliaries 
now engaged in Spain ? 

Aware of the ministers fedings and with ae- 
oess to his papers, Mr. Canning's biographer thus 
describes the breaking-up of the constitutional 
cause in Cadiz : — ^' In this desperate extremity, 
with the knowledge of Ferdinand's character, the 
wisest course would have been to have treated 
with the Duke d'Angoul§me, who would at least 
have taken care to fulfil the terms to which he 
might have consented to have agreed ; but, un- 
fortunately, some unlucky spirit broached the fan- 
ciful idea that it would be more consistent with 
the character of a great nation to throw itself upon 
the mercy of the king than to bargain with an 
enemy at the gates. The engagements to which 
the Duke d'Angoul^me was still willing to accede 
were entirely lost sight of; and after fordng the 
king's signature to a decree of amnesty in which 
his majesty was made to speak of the " enemy's 
camp" in a manner that clearly marked that he 
wrote under subjection, the Cortes and govern- 
ment announced that he was free, and even 
facilitated his departure." 

It is not stated how the Cortes in their last 
moments could have negotiated directly with the 
Duke d'Angoul£me, nor does any precise basis 

z 2 
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appear to have been formed for negotiations;* 
but if Mr. Canning in the early stages of the 
dispute bad had the real welfare of Spain at heart 
— ^if he had wished to prevent the French inva* 
sion — ^if he had been actuated by a sincere desire 
to preserve general tranquillity, and spare the 
effusion of Spanish and French blood, instead of 
dreaming of modifications in a code the legality 
of which was inadmissible and its provisions im- 
practicable; why did he not uphold that party 
which was favourable to the revival of the an- 
cient institutions, or the granting of a charter 
similar to that of Louis XVIII, for both of 
which plans there was in Spain ample scope and 
fair opportunities towards the close of 18S2, par- 
ticularly for the first? Why was something of 
this kind not thought of at Verona? It is much 
to be feared that those who were then endeavour- 
ing to alleviate the misfortunes of Spain scarcely 
knew that she had ancient institutions capable 
of being adapted to all needful purposes; or, 
if aware of the fact, that they were at a loss how 
to advise their revival. 

When Ferdinand VII. recovered his liberty, 
and with it the exercise of his kingly prerogative, 

♦ A few days before the surrender of Cadiz, Mr. Eliot was 
sent by Sir William A'Court to the Duke d'Angoul^me, with 
a proposal to negotiate, and obliged to confess that the British 
minister himself did not know what terms the Cadiz govern- 
ment would offer, but imagined that a representative govern- 
ment would be a sine qud rum condition. 
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he certainly had before his eyes great and instruct* 
ive lessons of experience, though at the same 
time it must be confessed that his position was 
extremely perplexing. The whole country was 
in a state of convulsion, divided into two parties 
as distant from each other as the north from the 
south ; one small in number and obliged to dis-* 
semble or hide its principles — the other aggriev- 
ed, numerous, and supported by the prejudices 
of the great mass of the population. Vengeance 
had besides become the order of the day. The 
injured nobles and clergy flocked round the king 
and laid before him their complaints. From Ca- 
talonia he was reminded of the brutal murder of 
the Bishop of Vich ; while, on the other hand, the 
houseless inhabitants of Castel-FuUit pointed to 
the still reeking ashes of their dwellings. Na- 
varre and the Basque provinces enumerated the 
outrages committed against their franchises. The 
families of the fifty-two persons wantonly drown- 
ed in the bay of Corunna, — of those murdered in 
the prisons of Granada — claimed justice at his 
hands. The relatives of thousands who had pe- 
rished in confinement, or fallen beneath the sword 
of the infuriated victor when from a conscien- 
tious principle they were defending the altar 
and the throne, called upon him to revenge their 
wrongs. It was remarked by those who at this 
time had access to the palace, that the great pro^ 
portion of the persons who crowded the galleries 
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and antwjhftmbers, waiting for, audiences to pre- 
sent memorials, were dressed in deep mourning, 
many of than disconsolate widows who had pur- 
posely come up from various parts of th^ king- 
dom. The vfOtAs exaltados^ anarquiitas, tragatista^f 
zurriaguista9, comuneros, masones, landaburenscs^ 
martilleros, tod other similar denominations, con- 
stwitly resounded in his ears.* 

In this state of things, the most judicious — ^nay, 
the only course to pursue, was to allow time to 
heal the wounds of the state — to soothe and calm 
the violent passions with which the public mind 
was agitated — in a word, to let party animosities 
and civil odiums subside, before a definitive plan 
of improvement was fixed. The liberals — ^at least 
those who were abroad and remote from danger- 
railed and ranted at delays, attributing them to 
i^orance, fanaticism, ingratitude, and a wish to 

* These are subdivisions of one party. The four great and 
distinct parties into which Spain was then divided were, Afran- 
cewdosy LiberaleSy Sermles^ and Persofy whose clashings in the 
state gave rise to more enmities and confusion than all the trium- 
virates of Rome put together. The first commenced with the 
invasion, the second and third with the disputes respecting the 
merits of the Cadiz constitution, and the fourth, as already 
shown, soon after Ferdinand VIL returned from France. The 
liberals assert that the principal arms employed against U^em 
were, calumny, the people's attachment to Ferdinand VII, and 
the ignorance of the lower orders. The servileSf in calling their 
opponents jacohinsy conceived that they conveyed a sufficient- 
ly correct idea of the motives which actuated their own con- 
duct and sanctioned their resistance. 
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persecYite and mianikw In these difiigeB th^ 
were, however, both hasty and unjust The first 
persons who approached Ferdinand VIL and »Gk 
aistedat his councils certainly were not the mai 
who could have rescued Spain from the chaoa 
into which she had been plunged, first by the 
French invasion, and next by the neign of Spa^ 
tiish liberalism; but they did not retun their 
places longer than a fortnight. The Marquis 
de Casa Irujo* and Count Ofalla were appointed 
to the ministry ; a choice which could not have 
been objectionable even to Mr. Canning, since 

* Casa Irujo was an old diplomatist and numy years ambassa- 
dor in the United States, where he married the daughter of a 
governor of Pennsylvania belonging to the Jeffersonian party. 
He was the first who applied steam to the grindbg (^ com in 
Spain, and his grist-mill was established at Cadiz after a model 
brought from Philadelphia. D. Narciso Heredia, a native of 
Granada, married a lady who had been a nun, and to one of 
her clerical relatives he was indebted for a situation in the 
foreign office. He sided with the French party, and after Fer- 
dinand's return was named a war counsellor. In the second 
reign of the constitution, — ^that is, from 1820 to 1823, — he was a 
constant attendant upon D. Antonio Ugarte, in whose anti- 
chamber he spent hours, waiting for an importunity to open his 
budget of news. It may be proper to observe l^t M. Ugarte 
was at that time one of the most important personages in Ma- 
drid. He had been an agent for law-suits; but being active 
and intelligent, he rendered services to M. Tatischeff, the Ru^k 
sian envoy, who introduced him at court, and having occasion 
for a confident within the palace, through his influence placed 
him at the head of the cafnariUay — the back stair-case council— 
that invisible and formidable authority, which in Ferdinand'^ 
lifetime exercised an unbounded sway. Ugarte was made 
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bis biographer, speaking of the new administra* 
tion, says, '* its members were all of the moderate 
party, and those who really entertained patriotic 
feelings began to hope that better days were 
about to dawn upon their country.*' He also 
confesses that " the ministers were busily em- 
ployed in endeavouring to arrange an amnesty, 
as the first step towards the re-establishment of 
order and peace ; but their endeavours were foil- 
ed by the fanatical and vindictive spirit of the 
individuals by whom the king was surrounded.*** 
It is thus acknowledged, and by no question- 

director-general of the expeditions against South America, 
and the funds destined for this object passed through his 
hands. He effected the purchase of the rotten ships from 
Russia, and in return for this service had the cross of St. Ann 
bestowed, upon him. So rich and powerful did Ugarte at 
length become, that little was obtained at court without his 
patronage. He made ministers and viceroys: all the good 
things were in fact at his disposal, and hence his levies were 
constantly attended by place-hunters. 

Being left a widower, M. Heredia espoused the sister of tlie 
Marquis de la Torresilla, rather deformed, and by no means a 
beauty, who in her own right was the Countess de Ofalla, 
which marriage conferred upon him the title of count, in Spain 
called tituh de hragueta : lately Queen Christina made him a 
grandee. He was the commissioner for the settlement of the 
British claims, and in the paper styled the <' wiU of Ferdinand 
Vn.** the count is named secretary of the council which the 
queen was to consult on important affairs* Ugarte went as 
ambassador to Turin, a political banishment, where he died. 
He experienced much ingratitude from men who by his in- 
fluence were raised to the ministry. 

f Stapleton*s Life of Canning, chap. vii. 
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nble authority^ that moderate men were, a fort- 
night after the king's return to the capital, se* 
lected for the ministry, as well as that a disposi- 
tion existed to grant an amnesty. Mr. Canning's 
biographer states the reasons^ at the time most 
probably transmitted from Madrid, why this am- 
nesty of which so much- has been said was not 
granted ; and he is also candid enough to admit 
that ^'a fortnight after his accession to office, 
Casa Irujo was struck with apoplexy, from which 
he never recovered.'* Had the real truth then 
been told, it would have amounted to this, — that 
the king, in the predicament in which he was 
then placed, could not without the greatest 
danger grant an amnesty in the face of an injured 
and irritated people. Of this fact Mr. Canning 
must have been aware, as his biographer admits 
that " the Madrid government was dependent for 
its safety on a foreign force, which, however, by a 
singular destiny was much more frequently em- 
ployed in restraining the excesses of the party 
which it came to support, against the party which 
it had overthrown, than in keeping down the 
struggles of the latter party to regain their lost 
ascendency, on the plea of doing which its pre- 
sence in the Peninsula was required." It is fur- 
ther acknowledged that, owing to hesitation on 
the part of the king to acknowledge the Cortes 
bonds, "the government was reduced to such 
straits that the most pressing public business was 
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with difficulty earned on, and all attempts at estli^ 
blishing any regular system of govismineBt t^[1- 
dered utterly hopeless/' And from what motives, 
here attributed to the king when they rather 
concerned his coundl, did this hesitation to ae- 
knowledge the Cortes bonds arise? As will be 
hereafter shown, because equivalent value had 
never been given for them — ^because a portion ci 
this paper had been purloined or unduly appro- 
priated ; and lastly, because the king had declared 
his determination not to confirm any act extorted 
from him by intimidation, — and this, with the 
forced loan, was one of the last performed at 
Cadiz* 

* These bonds were at length acknowledged, in March 1831, 
and upon this, act the following observations were then made : 
<< The matter seems to be viewed by the Spanish government 
as one of expediency ; and notwithstanding the illegality of the 
original debt, there appears to have been a disposition to be- 
friend the innocent sufferers, although it may not have been 
convenient to come to the present determination till now. The 
strength, however, physical as well as moral, which the Madrid 
government has acquired within the last few years, materially 
alters the case ; and there being no longer any dread that a 
faction or an ephemeral government can again borrow money 
on the faith of the nation, the inconvenience which the new 
measure may occasion will not be very considerable^ We 
must therefore take the acknowledgment of the Cortes bonds 
rather as a proof of the liberal spirit by which the Spanish 
government is actuated than as an act of justice, and doubtless 
in that light the holders will view it. This point having been 
decided after mature consideration, it is but fair to conclude 
that the Spanish government will scrupulously fulfil all the en- 
gagements arising out of the new pledge/' 
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Without attempting further to defend or pal- 
liate the conduct of Ferdinand VII, arid merely 
looking at the question as one of right and expe- 
diency» it will appear manifest to any person who 
takes the trouble to investigate the subject, that 
the Cadiz liberals erred when, unsolicited and un- 
empowered, . they took upon themselves the for- 
mation of a code repugnant to the principles of 
those institutions under which the Spaniards had 
lived and prospered, opposed to their habits, and 
subversive of established order. The observance 
of this code they sought to enforce by means of 
violence and coercion. No people on earth are 
so jealous of their chartered and long*presa*ved 
liberties and privileges as the Spaniards — a fact 
fully established by the very struggle at this mo- 
ment going on ; and yet the liberals of 1812 and 
1820 were so obstinate or so infatuated as to lose 
sight of this important landmark, and endea- 
voured to destroy whatever could bring to the 
minds of their countrymen the recollections of their 
former grandeur and nationality. The Spaniards 
are proverbially loyal, and perhaps no sovereign 
ever came to the throne with such strong predi- 
lections in his favour as Ferdinand VII. When 
his return from France was expected,* notwith- 

* The expectations of his return are thus described by a 
liberal writer of some eminence, in 1821 : — <^ £n esto se anuncia 
la proxima venida del rey, de aquel Fernando tan suspirado, y 
corre la voz de que Fernando nos va a sacar de nuestros apuros 
y congojas, a librarnos de todo temor — de toda impiedad : Dio^ 
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standing the errors at Bayonne and all the sacri- 
fices to which they had given rise, the enthusiasm 
of the people almost amounted to idolatry. The 
fervency of their ardour and the sincerity of their 
devotion could not be believed v^rere it not for 
the testimony of eye-witnesses ; and yet, long be- 
fore he treads the Spanish territory, the liberals 
declare that he is to swear to the whole of the 
mystic book in their presence, or else be discarded 
from his throne. If he does not consent to these 
conditions, some one else is to be named in his 
stead. 

No modifications were then thought of; at the 
frontiers he was to be received by troops in the 
pay of the liberals, and thence escorted to the 
hall of their sittings, where, blindfolded, he was 
to take an oath of which he could neither under- 
stand the import nor foresee the consequences ; — 
the very same oath which in 1820 he had to 
take in order to obviate the calamities of a civil 
war, threatened by a mutinous army. The legis- 
lative experiment was again tried, from March 
1820 to October 1823, and totally failed. Mr, 
Canning's biographer, after defending that minis- 
ter's policy towards Spain, is in the end obliged to 
confess that the ** constitutional government was 

lo habia criado para consuelo de los Espanoles I En Uegando 
el, ah ! se acabaran las disputas — ^los peligros y las lagrimas. 
Se hacian rogativas piiblicas por su feliz Uegada y prorumpian 
en Uorar hombres, mugeres, viejos, ninos, al oir en la iglesia una 
Ave Maria por la salud de nuestro amado Fernando.*' 
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defective^ and administered by individuals whose 
conduct rather tended to aggravate than to miti- 
gate those defects ; that the blemishes of the con- 
stitution had already arrayed against it a majority 
of the nation :" and yet it was at one time thought 
that these blemishes would work their own cure, 
that the defects might be gradually removed; 
but how was this to be done without a compro-^ 
mise between the king and the liberals? and 
could this have been satisfactorily arranged in 
either 1814 or 1823? 

After the indignities heaped upon him and the 
other members of the royal family, in the whirl- 
wind of clamour by which he was borne away 
when he reached Madrid, Ferdinand VII, could 
not enter into terms with his personal enemies, 
who still insisted upon their original conditions — 
who would not abate an atom of their demands, 
and who by their conduct had proved that they 
scarcely belonged to the nation whose destinies 
they wished to control. It is not, however, in- 
tended to enter into the quarrels of the liberals . 
with Ferdinand VII, or to examine their mutual 
accusations. It will suffice to show that in 1824 
a disposition existed to establish an improved 
form of government — to follow the advice of the 
Duke d'Angouldme, and then point out the 
causes which prevented this disposition from be- 
ing productive of beneficial results. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Difficulties after the Restoration. — Amnesty and its exceptions. 
— Purifications. — Refugees. — Eager to regain power. — At- 
tacks upon the Spanish Coast. — Valdez at Tarifa. — ^Iglesias. 
— Bazan. — The Richart Conspiracy. — Renovales. — Commo- 
tions in Catalonia — Their object. — Zambrano. — Intrigues 
against Don Carlos. — The King's Jealousies. — Scenes near 
the Fyreneea. — Alexander and Joseph O'Donnel.— Spanish 
Lines attacked. — Torrijos.— -Failures. — Persevering Efforts of 
the Constitutionalists. — The Country prospers during their 
absence. 

However desirous Fardinand VIL may have 
been to follow the advice of the Duke d'Angou- 
]tme, his friend and liberator, — ^however sen^Ue 
of the necessity of giving to his government an 
improved form and allaying pre*existing causes 
of discontent, — it will be readily admitted that 
though the ministers chosen after the restoratimi 
were avowedly the best men the country could 
produce, the nature and magnitude of the diffi* 
culties which surrounded them were sudi as oould 
scarcely be overcome by any abilities whatever. 
They found everything unhinged and in disorder. 
The misfortunes of which the Cadiz code was so 
lamentable a memorial, daily showed themsdves 
in some new shape. The more the state of the 
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country was inquii^ed into, the more flAghmt the 
errors, if not the guilt, of the fallen party appear- 
ed. The reports from the provinces were lypld- 
ling-^the treasury empty, and foreign credit de- 
stroyed^ On isolated points the shades of opinion 
might have varied ; but in the condemnation of 
the acts of the liberals, the public voice was una^ 
nimous. Then only was ascertained in its full 
extent the galling nature of their yoke. Such a 
result wais to be expected. Twice had the liberal 
failed by forcibly introducing changes absurd in 
theory and impossible in practice — ^by attempting 
more than the general intelligence of the country 
would warrant, and by stirring up an intestine 
war, the consequences of which must have been 
lamentable indeed had not the French opportune^ 
ly interfered. 

It is difficult to form a correct estimate of the 
eharaoter^ or duly to appreciate the motives of pub-> 
lie men, particularly in Spain, where the opportu- 
nities of judging are extremely limited!; But if 
we exanqne with attention the close of the Cadiz 
dramas we shall clearly perceive that if the liberals^ 
did not obtain better terms and a Fmench gua- 
rantee, it was owing to their own obstinacy or 
h^^ect ; and also that the appointment of such 
ministers as Casa Irujo and Ofalla ought to have 
ini^red some confidence, and led them to beHeve 
that their reconciliation to their sovereign and 
their country, if they sincerely wished it and were 
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prepared to lay aside their extravagant notions^ 
was merely a matter of time. France and the 
other allies were interested in the permanent 
tranquillity of Spain : they did not wish to see 
the professions made at Verona and in their own 
notes belied. The eyes of Europe were upon 
them, and they could have no disposition to leave 
their triumph only half achieved. 

At the earliest possible moment an amnesty- 
was published,* in the preamble of which, after 
acknowledging that through the aid of his allies 
and the efforts of his subjects he had been re- 
stored to his legitimate rights, the king expresses 
his anxiety to extend his clemency to all persons 
who had erred either from delusive motives or 
under the influence of seduction, and accordingly 
grants a general pardon for all political offences 
committed from the beginning of 1820 to the end 
of October 1828, excepting, nevertheless — 1st, the 
authors of the military rebellions at Las Cabezas, 
Isla de Leon, Corunna, Zaragoza, Oviedo and 
Barcelona, where the constitution was proclaim- 
ed; SInd, those of the Madrid conspiracy ia 
March 1820 ; 3rd, the military chiefs concerned 
in the Ocana mutiny, and especially Count de 
Abisbal; 4th, the authors of the provisional 
junta, mentioned in the decree of March 9th, 
1820; 5th, those who signed or authorised any 
document for taking away the royal functions, 

* In the Madrid Gazette of May 20th, 1824, and dated at 
Aranjuez. 
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appointing a regency, or subjecting any member 
of the royal family to a judicial process ; 6th, 
those who in the secret societies promoted the 
above objects; 7th, the writers or editors of 
works tending to bring the religion of the state 
into disrepute ; 8th, the authors of the Madrid 
commotion of February 19th, 1823, when the pa- 
lace was violated and the king deprived of his 
prerogative of naming ministers ; 9th, the judges 
who sentenced General Elio ; lOth, the authors 
of the assassinations of Archdeacon Vinuesa, the 
Bishop of Vich — of those committed in the city of 
Granada, and at Corunna on the persons confined 
in the Castle of San Anton ; 11th, the members 
of the Cortes who voted for the king's deposition 
and the formation of a regency in the sitting of 
July 11th, 1823, &c. 

This decree was accompanied with an exhorta- 
tion, calling upon all Spaniards to forget past in- 
juries and lay aside animosities for the sake of 
union and internal peace. " Without tranquillity 
and submission to the laws," says this paper, " it 
is impossible for the government to be established 
on a solid basis, or public prosperity to be re- 
stored/' And yet these offers of reconciliation 
were not only rejected, but also inveighed against 
by the journals which the liberals had established 
in England and France. No allowance was made 
either for the king's position or the state into 
which they themselves had plunged the country. 

VOL. I. 2 a 
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The exceptions certainly were numerous; but 
when the past is considered, how could they have 
been confined within a smaller compass? The 
specifications are clear and distinct ; they allude to 
events flagrant and notorious; and where is the 
gotemment, under all circumstances, that would 
or could have been more merciful ? Many libe- 
rals were excluded from place and pay, deprived 
of the opportunity of again insulting the people 
and trampling upon the national institutions ; yet 
what better treatment had they reason to expect 
after the use so lately made of their power ? The 
principal exceptions operated against assassins — 
men whom no amnesty could reach ; the rest had 
still the means of individuaUy remonstrating, and 
going through a process of purification, of which 
some availed themselves.* This was, however^ 

* The facilities at first allowed for these purifications were 
considerable, and many liberals as much implicated as any who 
fled to France or England availed themselves of them, and 
were reconciled to the government and reinstated in their 
offices. These facilities were carried so far, that they actually 
became a subject of public reproach on the part of the royalists, 
and, as will hereafter be seen, led to an insurrection. The 
conduct of the absentees gave rise to a change of system, and 
inflicted serious injuries upon the liberals remaining at home. 
The attack upon Tarifa threw many private families into dis- 
may, the purifications of the indefenidos being then stopped. 
Persecutions commenced; suspected persons were sent from 
one point to another, and rigid orders issued for the surveillance 
of all dangerous characters. Many liberals were at that time 
literally seen begging their bread in Spain, whilst their com- 
rades abroad were enjoying their pensions and dreaming of an 
early restoration to power. 
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too humiliating for those who had been bailed as 
heroes, lawgivers, and ministers. They could not 
endure the idea of returning to those stations 
from which they had emerged to preside over the 
destinies of their country. They had not the 
good sense or the philosophy to imitate the ex- 
ample of the AfrancesadoSy who had long before 
ceased to form a separate faction in the state. 

The persons excepted did not amount t o two 
thousand ; one third of whom came to England, 
and were supported either by a government allow- 
ance or by public benevolence--demonstrations 
by which they were again misled. The ladder of 
their ambition had been thrown down — they were 
smitten with the popular thunder and flung pro- 
strate; but they still hoped to rise up and re- 
trieve their fortunes. They had found sympathy 
and support both in England and France ; some ' 
lucky incident might still restore them to all their 
lost honours. Systematic plans for reactionary 
movements were accordingly formed, and pursued 
with unabated ardour ; the first effects of which 
were seen in August 1824, when a band of emi- 
grants assembled at Gibraltar with the view of 
attacking some part of the neighbouring coast. 
Dividing themselves into two parties, the one 
commanded by Colonel Valdez proceeded to Ta- 
rifa, and on the 3rd seized the castle and town, 
where they remained till the 19th, when they were 
ejected with considerable loss. The other, led on 
by a Madrid militiaman, named Iglesias, by trade 

2 A SI 
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a silversmith, landed at MarbeUa, where they 
were taken by the king's troops, and most of 
them, including their commander, shot.* 

The following year, another emigrant, named 
Bazan, who in 1808 was attached to a Navarrese 
guerrilla, in 1820 employed in the revenue, and 
in 1823 made a colonel, sailed from Gibraltar 
with a band of followers, and landed at Gkiarda- 
mar, on the coast of Alicant, where he maintained 
his ground for several days. Troops came down^ 
and, being taken, he and most of his companions 
were shot at Orihuela. In 1830, Brigadier Tor- 
rijos prepared an expedition in the Thames, for 
which purpose a vessel was engaged and seventy- 
five desperadoes embarked. The project was 
however frustrated in the river, and the printed 
proclamations seized. By dint of perseverance and 
renewed combinations, the never-despairing re- 
fugees, however, seemed convinced that they 
should eventually prevail, as they had done after 
their first downfall, when, it will be remembered, 
they experienced no less than nine failures ; viz. 
in 1814, that of the two Minas at Pamplona ; in 
1815, that of Porlier in Galicia; in 1816, that of 
Richart at Madrid, whose conspiracy was disco- 
vered and himself hanged ; f in the same year, that 

- * On the 26th of last June an annual fimeral service was 
performed at Madrid iu commemoration of the death of the 
political martyr, Captain D. F. Iglesias; at which ceremony 
M. Mendizabal and many officers of the national guards as- 
sisted, but not one of the royal guards commanded by Quesada. 
f IT. Vicente Richart held a high office, and was a man of an 
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of Renovales, ivho landed on the coast of Biscay 
and was glad to escape;* in 1817, that of Na- 
varro, a lawyer at Valencia, frustrated by General 
£lio, when four of his companions were hanged ; 
in 1818, that of Colonel Vidal,t Captain Sola, and 
others at Valencia, defeated by Elio, and thirteen 

Intrepid character. The king, returning from his rides on the 
Alcald road, was in the habit of alighting, and walking with the 
gueen and other members of the royal family to a small house 
in a field, called the VentOy where he ate fruit. Here it was 
intended that a party of horsemen, prepared for resistance, 
should seize and convey him to Alcaic, and then force him to 
accept the constitution. As regards the seizure, the project 
was certainly feasible, and why it was given up for another of 
a more diabolical kind has not been explained, — which was to 
assassinate the king at one of his evening audiences. Richart 
undertook to strike the blow ; but one of his accomplices be* 
trayed him, and he was seized in the gallery leading to the 
king's room, and the dagger with which his purpose was to 
have been accomplished found upon him. He was gibbeted 
in the Plaza Mayor, evincing great firmness to the last. 

* Renovales during the war of independence had distin- 
guished himself in Asturias and Biscay. He was appointed a 
lieutenant-general, and in 1814 emigrated to England. Keep- 
ing up a correspondence with his old companions, he planned a 
descent upon the Cantabrian coast ; but, finding it impossible to 
make any impression, he abandoned his enterprise, which led 
to the arrest of many individuals supposed to have acted in 
concert with him. Returning to England, he joined the South 
Americans, and embarked for New Orleans. Being taken 
prisoner, he was conveyed to the Havannah, and died in the 
prison of La Cabana, on the 15th April 1820, the very day on 
which the news of the re-establishment of the constitution 
reached the island of Cuba. 

f General Elio surprised Vidal and his accomplices at their 
meeting. Vidal fired upon the general, missed, and theq 
rushed upon him with a dagger. Elio defended himself, and 
Vidal was killed on the spot. 
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of the conspirators executed; in the same year, 
that of Grcneral Lacy at Barcelona, himself shot : 
in 1819, the great conspiracy prepared for the 
expeditionary army, first encouraged and after- 
wards frustrated by Count de Abisbal; and 
shortly afterwards another, got up by Torrijos 
and Romero Alpuente at Alicant ; — still, the next 
year, their combinations proved successful* 

A singular commotion now broke out in Cata- 
lonia, of which some mention ought to be made 
in this place. The royalists in that principality 
imagined that the Madrid government was too 
liberal, and took offence because many persons 
who figured from 1820 to 1823 had been purified 
and received places. The ministers, particularly 
Zambrano and Ballesteros, had become obnox- 
ious, and a disposition prevailed to force the king 
to make choice of other men. An opposition 
party was with this view formed, secretly insti- 
gated, as it was supposed, by the liberals, in the 
hope of turning internal dissensions to their 
own advantage. The efforts of this party first 
showed themselves in 1825, when an attempt 
was made to seize upon Tortosa and failed. In 
1826 fresh indications of discontent appeared; 
Tortosa was again attempted, and the insurrec^ 
tionary projects extended to Peniscola. Next year 
the scheme was revived, and the principality 
very generally convulsed. Trillas and Llobet 
recruited their bands, and proclamations were 
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issued, declaring that the intentions of the in- 
surgents were <* to release the king from the 
eaptivity in which he was held/' These move- 
ments were repressed and a short time afterwards 
leoommenced, when the insurgents concentrated 
in the districts of Manresa, Vich^ and Gerona, 
assuming a more formidable appearance. The 
ostensible leader was Jeps del Estangs, who, under 
the title of commandant-general of the royalist 
divisions, descended to the plains and exacted 
contributions. It was also presumed that Baron 
d'Eroles was implicated in these commotions, 
and many thought that a secret project had been 
formed to raise the Infante Don Carlos to the 
throne. 

The Count de Espana was the captain-general 
of Catalonia, and by a circular of the war mi- 
nister, Zambrano,* dated August 31st (1827), he 

* The Marquess de Zambrano was always rated as an officer 
of inferior talents, but an assiduous courtier, and for his ad- 
vancement chiefly indebted to the circumstance of being brother- 
in-law to the favourite Grijalva. He had early declared against 
the constitution ; and when it was re-established m 1820, ex- 
perienced some persecution and a short confinement on account 
of his royalist politics. This strengthened his other claims to 
favour ; but his administration of the war department, and the 
severities exercised against the Catalonians afler they had sur- 
rendered their arms under a pledge of pardon, made him many 
enemies. The circular quoted is one of the most senseless and 
Contradictory papers ever penned. It is a complete rhodo- 
montade — an empty bluster, distinguished by the author's ruling 
passion, vanity. The war minister never acquired the nick- 
name of Marquesito ; but he is low in stature, and when dressed 
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received extraordinary powers to put down the 
revolt, which however had become much more 
general than was imagined in Madrid. The in- 
surgents set up a regency, and established a gar 
zette, called the " Catalonian Royalist/* to explain 
the motives by which they were actuated* On, 
the 9th of September the commander of the 
troops assembled at Vich issued a proclamation^ 
breathing enmity against the constitutionalists, 
and bitterly complaining of the preferences shown 
them by the ministry.* The Manresa division at 

in his official coat he looked big, and was' wont to say that with 
the cuirassiers of the royal guards, as he had formed them, he 
could march to St. Petersburg. He was fond of aping the man- 
ners of Napoleon, and usually wore* a plain frock-coat ; but on 
the slightest occasion ordered a review, when he appeared in 
grand regimentals, attended by a numerous staff, at the head of 
whom he trotted down the ranks with an air of importance 
which made the veteran who had really seen service smile* 
Like Napoleon, he wore his hat cocked in front — perhaps to add 
to his size. In the summer of 1825 the ex-war-minister, who 
happened to be in France, trotted off to the northern provinces, 
where he offered his sword and his services to Carlos V. He 
was politely told that neither were required. This step was a 
bold one, or the seeker of a portefeuiUe must have been unaware 
of the opinion generally entertained in Spam of his plan for the 
pacification of Catalonia. 

* The following are the introductory and closing paragraphs : 
'^ Long live the King I Catalonians, who love the king and 
obey his sovereign decrees, do not believe that the troops already 
raised follow the cause, or will ever embrace the party of the 
constitutionalists, as some have attempted to make you believe. 
No, never ; our glorious object is that our well-beloved monarch, 
Ferdinand VII, should be delivered from the infamous freema* 
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tfae same time time entered Igualadit and repaired 
the fortifications. Bands were also raised at 
JMContblanc, Puente de la Armentera, Mataro, 
Cervera^ and several other places, estimated at 
24,000 men. EventuaUy the king proceeded to 
the principality, when the insurgents quietly laid 
down their arms ; but so numerous were the ex- 
amples afterwards made— so dreadful the severity 
exercised by Count de Espaiia and his officers, 
that the Catalonian royalists have been ever since 
overawed. What they then suffered has beyond 

sons, who, by artifice and cunning, have contrived to usurp the 
government. It is in vain that his majesty has dictated the de- 
cree relative to several military purifications, with orders to 
examine most rigorously into the reports, when the greater part 
of the members of the juntas of purification are themselves not 
yet purified, or have succeeded in getting themselves declared 
in a state of purification through intrigue or bribery, while none 
of the individuals who formed part of the royalist army have yet 
been appointed members of the said juntas. But why speak 
of purifications ? They were not necessary ; several constitu- 
tional civil and military officers have obtained appointments 
without undergoing any purification, while royalists have been 
idlsmissed from their places with the most arbitrary efirontery. 
<< What might not be said on the infiraction of the sovereign 
decrees issued for the purpose of granting employments to the 
royalists, particularly that of the 9th of August 1824, which 
orders that they shall have the preference ? How many orders 
has not his majesty issued for the execution of those decrees, 
particularly for the punishment of the revolutionists, and for in- 
demnifying, in preference to all other things, the towns and vil- 
lages for the damage and loss they sustained in defence of the 
just cause? All this has been done in vain ; the royalists have 
^en exposed to derision and to the most cruel persecutions ; the 
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all doubt materially contributed to keep them 
back on the present occasion, when they have so 
many increased motives for reiterating their old 
complaints : but who does not see in the move- 
ments of the Catalonians the very singular posi- 
tion in which Ferdinand VII. was then placed ? 
The inhabitants of nearly a whole province com^ 
plain of the preferences shown to the constitution- 
alists, and rise up in the hope of redressing a pub- 
lic wrong, at the same time that the emigrants 
abroad were reproaching the Madrid government 
with their hardships and the ingratitude with 
which they were treated ! 

In the hope of increasing the confusion at that 
time prevailing in Spain and rousing the king^s 
jealousies, the liberals gave out that this revolu- 

constitutionalists have enjoyed favour and protection : the con- 
tractors for the constitutional government have been indemni- 
fied, while the advances made for the just cause are entirely 
forgotten. The constitutionalists have been employed, and the * 
royalists dismissed. Finally, important offices have been con- 
ferred on constitutional militiamen, while the honourable titles 
of religion, fidelity, and royalism, have become motives of ex- 
clusion, which bar our approach to the throne. 

<< Catalonians, — These are the motives which have made us 
take up arms in defence of our well-beloved monarch. The 
king wishes justice and obedience to his commands ; but, alas I 
all the paternal care of our adored monarch h^ hitherto only 
served to make the authorities spend their fury on the royal- 
ists ; and if it be true that there was a necessity for modifying 
the police formed by the constitutional vermin, and men for- 
merly devoted to the brother of Napoleon, there remain still 
other evils to which a remedy must be applied. Hasten then 
to exterminate impiety, injustice, and all the men in place who 
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tion was raised for the purpose of placing the 
Infante Don Carlos upon the throne* In order to 
give weight to this report, they had manifestos 
and other papers printed abroad and drculated in 
Spain,* railing against Ferdinand VII* and sag* 
gesting the expediency of proclaiming his Inrother. 
That the latter was then extremely popular and 
considered as the head of the royalist party, is an 
undoubted fact ; but theCatalonians had no views 
beyond those explained in their proclamations, and 
besides, they knew full well that the Infante Don 
Carlos was too wise and too conscientious a prince 
to meddle in a senseless or treasonable scheme. 

So indignant was the infante at this calumny 
raised against him, that he demanded an inquiry ; 
and a commission was accordingly named, corn- 
belong to the dark sects of freemasons, comunerosy and other 
religionists, who govern under the mask of moderation. Fol- 
low me, and the Great God of armies will recompense your 
efforts. Follow me without the fear of being deceived. FoUow, 
and you will be armed, fed, and rewarded: follow in order. 
The provinces of Spain, suffering under the same evils that we 
buffer, are acting in the same way. The sound part of the army 
is animated by the same sentiments. Two hundred thousand 
royalists, who have been despised and persecuted by the infa* 
mous men who manage the government, are our companions in 
arms, ready to conquer or to die with glory/' 

• The author has one of these papers before him, styled, 
<< Manifesto, addressed to the Spanish People by a federation of 
pute Royalists on the state of the nation and the necessity of 
raising to the throne his most Serene Highness the Infante Don 
Carlos." This paper was, in 1826, written in London by well- 
known parties, and printed in Spanish and English. 
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posed of magistrates of the highest rank, among 
whom were members of the Supreme Council of 
Castile. The investigation, at the infante's request, 
was carried on in the most rigid manner ; and in 
more than one thousand examinations of persons, 
not only in Catalonia, but also in other parts of 
the kingdom, there was not one in which the 
conduct of the infante was in the slightest de« 
gree implicated, or an act disclosed that had any 
reference whatever to him. 

The king's jealousies of his brother commenced 
soon after they left Cadiz, in 1823. The infante 
had. gained much popularity, and Ferdinand VIL 
was blamed for having done things directly con- 
trary to his brother^s advice. Queen Amelia hav- 
ing no children, the people naturally began to look 
up to the infante as the future sovereign ; and, 
notwithstanding his retired habits, this predilection 
towards him was manifested whenever he appeared 
in public. Demonstrations of this kind first ex- 
cited jealousies in the king's breast, which were 
carefully kept alive by certain courtiers and leaders 
of the liberal party, well aware that they would 
sink into insignificance on a change of dynasty. 
At this period it was that the plot now going on 
in Spain actually commenced. 

Ever mindful of their success in 1820, and en- 
couraged by the recent events in Catalonia, as well 
as by what had just happened in France, the ab- 
sentees were inspired with fresh ardour, consider- 
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ing that a new scope had opened for their exer* 
tions. In considerable numbers they eagerly as- 
sembled near the Pyrenees, at the western ex-i 
tremity, headed by Mina, Valdez, Mendez — ^Vigo, 
and others. A directing junta was also estab- 
lished at Bayonne, and another at Perpignan, 
under the guidance of Milans, who in anticipation 
appointed himself commander-in-chief of the Ca- 
talonian army. Disputes regarding precedence 
being settled, Mina issued his proclamation, dated 
October 1st, informing those whom he imagined 
were anxiously waiting for his approach, " that the 
moment a glimpse of hope presented itself for the 
liberation of his country, he had put himself in 
motion.'^ Another proclamation was sent forth 
by Colonel Alexander O'Donnel, and arrange- 
ments made along the whole line to cross the 
Pyrenees.* Some demur followed — preparatory 
proclamations were however sent in, and those 
who had rushed to the feet of the Pyrenees stood 
gazing at the summits with visionary aspirations 

* Alexander O'Donnel, younger brother of Count de Abisbal, 
joined the French and commanded a Spanish regiment, to which 
Joseph Napoleon gave his own name. Having been sent to the 
campaign of Moscow, he was taken prisoner ; and the Emperor 
Alexander having ordered all the Spaniards formerly belonging 
to the French army to be collected into one corps, which by 
special permission assumed his name, the command was con- 
ferred upon Colonel Alexander O'Donnel, and he sailed with his 
regiment for Spain. This distinction saved him from the odium 
attached to the Afrancemdos and his rank was confirmed. He 
was at Ocaiia when the La Isla army revolted ; and having been 
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that their enemy would coine and deliver himsdf 
bound into their hands. Eventually the several 
attacks were made, and not meeting with the 
slightest encouragement, were all repelled. 

Whilst these operations were going on near the 
P3rrenees, General Torrijos assembled his associates 
at Gibraltar, whence he sallied forth and attacked 
the lines of St Roque, in sight of our garrison* 
Having failed, he afterwards ascended the Medi* 
terranean and landed near Malaga.* His unhappy 
end is well remembered ; but, after issuing sudi a 
manifesto as that which he printed in London, and 
his two attacks upon the Spanish territory, it was 
scarcely possible for this rash and deluded chieftain 
to escape the penalty of those laws which he had 

joined by the Count, at his suggestion the regiment was assem- 
bled, and at the head of his men he proclaimed the constitution. 
Alexander has two sons, Pepe and Emilio, officers in the urban 
guards at Seville* 

Joseph, the third brother and a royalist, embraced the patri- 
otic cause and commanded at the battle of Castalla in 1812, 
where he was defeated by Marshal Suchet. He commanded 
the lines of St. Roque in 1820, at the moment when Riego was 
traversing the lower part of Andalusia with fifteen hundred men 
in order to extend the insurrection. Joseph 0*Donnel pursued 
and attacked ^im. Through these rencontres Riego lost a part 
of his force, and for some time the result of his enterprise Ki-* 
mained dubious. This brought the royalist general into dis- 
grace with the constitutionalists, and on their gaining the as* 
cendency he retired into private life. The idea of brothers 
being opposed to each other in so deadly a strife must have 
been extremely painful to his feelings. 

* Torrijos commenced his career as a page in the palace, and 
was afterwards made a captain of infantry. He served during 
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SO frequently provoked. These sueeesave attempts 
did not suffice to undeceive the Spanish liberals. 
Unmindful that every detected conspiracy and 
every defeated attack semed xm\y to swell the list 
of suflFerers, or increase the number of those who 
w^ere compelled to throw themselves on the bounty 
of foreigners, they did not stop to calculate the 
injury which they were infficting, or to reflect on 
the manner in which they sanctioned those seve- 
rities of which they complained. Acting neither 
from motives of patriotism nor disinterested- 
ness, they laboured in order to excite the people 
and render their own cause national, hoping to 
rouse the thoughtless rabble by the prospect of 
better times, or the chance of satiating their ven- 
geance on obnoxious persons. The insurrection 
of a part of the Cadiz garrison, and a movement 
of liberals towards the Sierra Bermeja,* under 

the war of independence^ attained the rank of brigadier, and 
being confined at Murcia when the reaction of 1820 took place, 
on his release he hastened the adoption of the constitution at 
Carthagena. He afterwards served under Mina in Catalonia, 
and in an attempt to retake Belaguer from the royalists, was 
defeated by Romanillo and compelled to retire upon Lerida. 
He was a polite and accomplished man, ambitious, and his 
memory is tainted with acts of wanton cruelty. 

* A double range of mountains to the west of Malaga, run-* 
ning so parallel to each other that the basements of the one 
nearly touch the other^ but remarkable in the difference of earth 
of which they are composed, one having a white and the other 
a red appearance. The great singularity is, that although the 
red range is the highest, it does not retain the snow ; whereas 
the other wears its white cap during the summer and serves to 
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Manzanares, followed by his death and the cap 
tare of the greater part of his band, which hap- 
pened in March 18S1» were among the last at- 
tempts made by the emigrants and their friends 
to disturb the tranquillity of Spain and regain their 
lost power.* 

No infatuation can be imagined so great as 
that evinced by the Spanish liberals during their 
second emigration. No failures could undeceive 
or deter them. They were constantly dreaming 
of a restoration by means of popular reaction or a 
military mutiny, and devising the plans by which 
it was to be effected. In the large towns they 
unquestionably had partisans, and the number in- 
creased with the disappointment at not seeing the 
ancient Cortes assembled, and improvements in- 

supply the neighbourmg towns with frozen snow to make ice- 
creams. The white range produces oak and ash — the other only 
pine. The miner^ waters issubg from them have also different 
properties. These heights, the Alpujarras and the Serrania 
de Honda, are much frequented by smugglers, who, on being 
well paid, take an active part in the plans of the refugees. 

* The Cadiz insurrection and the attacks upon several points 
of the kingdom gave rise to a decree, published in the Gazette 
of March 22nd, establishing a military commission at Ma- 
drid, and in the provincial capitals where it should be deemed 
necessary, for the trial of persons taken in arms upon the Spanish 
territory, or engaged in exciting rebellion. This decree enjoins 
the observance of the ordinance of October 1st, 1830, awarding 
' the penalty of death, after a summary trial, in the cases above 
mentioned. Of this ordinance and decree the Christines availed 
themselves to sanction the first acts of retaliation committed 
against the Carlists. 
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troduced in the general government, as well as in 
the machinery of the provincial administration: 
nevertheless, amidst apparent languor, and whilst 
the constituted authorities seemingly actied upon 
the sole principle of self-preservation,— an attitude 
which the liberals compelled them to assume, — the 
country, comparatively speaking, prospered. In- 
ternal tranquillity was nowhere disturbed — no 
symptoms of discontent manifested themselves 
which did not arise out of external instigation. 
The armed bands entering by the Pyrenees^ or 
landing upon the coast, were joined by no parti- 
sans except a few smugglers; on the contrary, 
the peasants fled at their approach. Whatever 
discontent did exist retained an isolated form, 
though the country was inundated with incen- 
diary papers, and the clubs as well as the other 
seminaries of seditious agitation were actively 
employed. The usual number of disappointed 
persons were always ready for any enterprise, and 
idlers were on the alert ; confederates had also been 
procured in the army and navy, among the pub- 
lic functionaries — even in the palace, and yet 
within all was silence and content ; at the same 
time that many foreign prints teemed with ac- 
counts of approaching insurrections— of impati- 
ence and discontent among the Spanish people, 
the depth of whose long sufferance, it was said, 
had been fully ascertained. 

These revolutionary projects were long carried 
VOL. I. 2 b 
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on with unabating zeal. No reflection, no regret, 
no sentiment of remorse — no whisperings of con- 
science ever obtruded themselves upon their di- 
rectors, when they learnt the discomfiture of their 
advanced guards, and saw the number of victims 
daused by their follies * No matter who were 
the sufferers, so long as they could triumph. 
They found supporters in London and Paris, and 
that sufficed to cheer them on. The liberals of 
one half of Europe made common cause with 
them, and the prospects in Portugal seemed to 
favour their designs. When Mina and his asso^ 
ciates succeeded in penetrating a few leagues into 
the Spanish territory, in a secluded part of the 
Pyrenees, the pseans of victory resounded on 
every side. The British public were told that 
the population would flock to his standard — that 
the road to Madrid was open to him. Really one 
would almost think there was something true in 
the charge so often made against us abroad, that 
the English are ready to sanction every crime and 

♦ Among the expedients employed at this period, was that of 
sending infetnal machines in the shape of fohninating letters to 
obnoxious persons. These letters were addressed to the king, 
the Princess de Beira, and others. General Eguia was the only 
person hurt by their explosion ; but the dread in the public 
offices was at the time so great, that a machine was invented 
for the purpose of opening heavy and suspicious letters without 
the risk of personal injury. The authors of this diabolical in- 
vention were never discovered. The letters were usually put 
into the post-office at Seville. 
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credit every delusion.* Almost the next post, 
however, brought advices that the hero of Navarre 
had scarcely escaped with life, after having been 
a solitary wanderer among the woods and preci- 
pices. Still it must be confessed that their last 
plans were the best — or at least the most plau- 
sible. Torrijos and his associates in their mani- 
festo considerately assured their countrymen, that 
** they did not seek to re-establish the constitution 
of 1812, because," add they, " being uncertain 
whether it is that which the nation by this time 
deems most expedient, we do not consider it law- 
ful to anticipate its determinations ; nor does it 
behove us to do more than submit to that which 
it may determine upon as being best." 

After thundering forth threats and denuncia- 
tions for years against all who opposed the great 

* In alluding to this invasion, an English newspaper of high 
credit, with great gravity observed, that ** Mina will not enter 
Spain without a strong conviction of the probability of success ; 
but if he should enter, such is the charm of his name on Spanish 
ears, that a few days would, we imagine, be sufficient to induce 
the king to convene the Cortes, and use all other proper means 
to prevent a civil war.'* A morning journal of more eminence, 
speaking on the same subject and venturing to predict success, 
assured its readers, ^^ that the train has long since been ready 
and waiting for the match ; that it is in the heart of Spain — in 
towns and provinces, from north to south, that the movement 
towards a constitution works onwards, the Pyrenees being but 
a gate through which the exiles rejoin their countrymen every 
hour." The whole force which they were then able to bring 
up did not exceed fifteen hundred Spaniards and eight hundred 
foreigners of all nations. 

2b2 
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book of the law — after making its principles and 
its provisions part of the public education, and 
shedding torrents of blood* in its defence, this is 
a strange concession — an extraordinary act of 
humility on the part of men who, to carry on 
their new enterprise, had declared that " the 
country was in danger — that an internal enemy 
had seized upon the realm — that a faction sur- 
rounded the king, and that every Spaniard was 
therefore bound to take up arms and join them 
for the purpose of restoring him to his people, 
and enabling the nation to recover its independ- 
ence and liberty/* After sustaining both the 
validity and importance of the constitution — after 
forcing it upon the king at the point of the 
bayonet, and loading him with invectives for 
opposing it — nay, placing his life in jeopardy 
because he reluctantly obeyed their mandates, 
or complained of the thraldom in which he was 
held, this is a most singular avowal, made at the 
crisis of their hopes — at a moment when they 
were going forth, as they thought, with every 
prospect of success — with fresh combinations and 
supported by numerous friends. They must at 
length have discovered that the code, the merits 
of which they so long and loudly boasted, had 
become an object of universal contempt and loath- 
ing — ^that the slaughter and confusion which it 
had caused was not forgotten — that the whole 
scheme of 1820 had been left to the deep damna- 
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tion of its own baseness ; and on this account, and 
in deference to public opinion, when the grand 
projects for 1830 were formed, the old emblems 
no longer figured upon the banners of the invad- 
ers. Their aim now was to destroy the " fac- 
tion which surrounded the king," and then, as 
they said, leave the ulterior question to the deci- 
sion of the nation. 

But the Spanish people were not to be deluded 
by vague or visionary promises. " Liberty and 
independence" to them were words of ominous 
import ; while the past had left too deep an im- 
pression upon their minds to be effaced by mani- 
festos and proclamations, the pompous and in-« 
flated productions of a foreign press. They be- 
sides stood in awe of theories imbibed on the 
banks of the Thames and Seine. Doubtless they 
would have gladly hailed the introduction of a 
more perfect system in the government, as well 
as in the administration of justice — they would 
have rejoiced to see the court conduct itself in a 
more dignified manner — many other improve- 
ments they might have wished ; but they did not 
feel inclined to owe these or any other benefits to 
the emigrants. They remembered too well that 
the presence of these men in Spain had produced 
disturbances which their power had matured into 
anarchy ; and that since their absence, the country 
had assumed a new and more cheering aspect, the 
dark gloom of political dissensions had been dis- 
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pelled, and the union of industry with content- 
ment had succeeded to those rancorous animosi- 
ties which so short a time before had lacerated 
the bosom of sodety. 

Defective as the administration in Spain may 
have appeared from 1824 to 1888 — however 
much the Spaniards may then have lagged be- 
hind the spirit of the age, this is nevertheless the 
only interval of peace and prosperity which they 
have enjoyed in the course of the present cen- 
tury. JVIore perhaps might have been done — 
many abuses were left untouched ; still commerce 
and agriculture continued in a progressive state 
of improvement. The public burdens had also 
greatly diminished. Under the administration of 
the Cortes, the general taxes levied were equal to 
100 millions of rials, afterwards they were re- 
duced to 40, and the provincial rents from 295 
millions lowered to 130. The best test is perhaps 
that of the finances; an idea of which may be 
formed from the subjoined approximate state- 
ments, founded upon correct data. 

Tlie foreign debt created by the Cortes from 

September 1820 to October 1823 . £19,000^000 
Ditto by the king, from October 1823 to Sep- 
tember 1830 5,000,000 

Foreign debt cancelled by the Cortes . None I 

Ditto by the king 1,000,000 

, Interest paid on domestic debt by the Cortes None I 
Since the restoration .... Paid regularly. 

Public expenditure under the Cortes . 6,648,133 

Ditto since the restoration . . . 4,197,772 
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During the first restoration, — that is, from 1814 
to 1820, a period which abroad was usually pro- 
nounced the most gloomy of Ferdinand Vllth's 
reign, — the navy was increased, and the army, al- 
though not materially reduced from the enormous 
establishment left at the dose of the war, was ne* 
vertheless reorganised and classed into what were 
called the " Peninsular and Ultra-marine divisions," 
after heavy arrears had been paid up. With the 
credit of the Cadiz merchants and the support of 
the government, two expeditions were also pre- 
pared at the expense of twenty-four millions of 
dollars; the one conducted by General Morillo 
in 1816 to the Spanish main,, and the other 
which in 1819 Count de Abisbal was to have 
commanded, to Buenos Ayres, already provided 
with artillery, transport-ships, and every other 
requisite. And yet all this was done without 
adding to the foreign debt, or making onerous 
sacrifices at home. 

During the second Restoration the function- 
aries in each department were regularly paid. In 
the time of the Cortes, the naval force consisted 
of two ships of the line, four frigates, and twenty- 
seven smaller vessels: subsequently it was in- 
creased to six ships of the line, twelve frigates, 
and ninety-four smaller vessels. The minor im- 
provements during this period were, a board of 
trade and an exchange established at Madrid, 
a revision of the tarifs, and greater facilities for 
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travelling through the increased number of dili- 
gences. The navigation of rivers, the eonstrue- 
tion of canals, and the opening of railroads, were 
also encouraged. A conservatory of arts was 
opened at Madrid, in which interesting exhibit 
tions of Spanish industry took place, and Cadiz 
was made a free port. New commercial and penal 
cedes were also ready for publication. The im- 
provements in the public roads were visible ; an 
olgect for which the Gortes from 1820 to the 
end of 1828 appropriated £108,290, whereas 
from 1824 to 1828 the king's government set 
apart £447>333 for the same purpose. The 
national manufactures revived, and the looms of 
Valencia and Catalonia were constantly employed. 
The northern provinces exported wheat and 
flour ; which not only excluded from the markets 
of Cuba the supplies hitherto received from the 
United States, but also assisted the consumption 
of England in moments of scarcity. 

The. great charges usually preferred against the 
government by the absentees and movement 
party were, a wish to abridge the civil rights of 
the people through the influence of ministerial 
power, and a total aibsence of legislatorial autho* 
rity in the management of public afiairs. To a 
certain extent these charges were perhaps true, 
and a system of strong and arbitrary rule fol- 
lowed, which in some instances may have dege- 
nerated into despotism according to the notions 
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entertained in free countries where representative 
governments exist; but any abuses of power 
which occurred did not affect the general popula- 
tion, or appear revolting on the spot, though they 
gave rise to incessant clamour abroad. The spirit 
of favouritism was also carried to objectionable 
lengths, and many grievances were certainly left 
unredressed. The administration of justice in 
some respects was defective, the police exercised 
a vigilance which wore the appearance of undue 
severity, and the ministers were under no respon- 
sibility. Great allowances are, however, to be 
made for the situation in which the Spanish go- 
vernment was placed immediately after the Re- 
storation, — a situation easily conceived by those 
who reflect on the troubles in which the coun- 
try had been constantly kept since the French in- 
vasion. Nevertheless, as results proved, much 
good had been done, and the people were disposed 
not to cavil about what was omitted, but to give 
the government credit for benefits actually en- 
joyed. At no former period had they so many 
opportunities of judging the acts of public func- 
tionaries, whose duties were defined and properly 
understood. The receipts and expenditure were 
regularly published; and although reforms of a 
sweeping character did not meet the eye, the 
work of improvement went on with a steady 
pace, and in a manner perhaps more congenial to 
the taste of the great body of the people than any 
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which could have been suggested from either 
London or Paris. Strict economy prevailed in 
the treasury department ; and if the stability of 
the laws or the financial administration can be 
taken as tests of either comparative tranquillity 
or growmg prosperity, the award wiU be greatly 
in favour of the Restoration. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A new Era,— The King's fourth Marriage — Its consequences. — 
His Character changes. -^Grijalva, the Favourite. — The Law 
of Succession. — Expedient devised to change it — The Prag- 
matic Sanction — Its real object — Illegality of the mea- 
sure. — The Partida Laws. — Ancient Practice regarding the 
Succession. — The Queen's Accouchement — Disappoint- 
ment — The King's Illness and reported Death, — Alium. — 
The Crown offered to Don Carlos — Rejected. — A Midnight 
Conference.— The Pragmatic Sanction annulled. 

A NEW era now commenced, produced by a 
combination of various causes. The refugees 
had failed in all their enterprises — their revolu- 
tionary speculations had been defeated, and the 
experience of seven years served only to show 
that the Spanish people would not consent to the 
re-establishment of a system which had been the 
fruitful parent of innumerable follies and atroci- 
ties. Judgment passed against the liberals, — the 
last failures had destroyed their hopes, and seeing 
the uselessness of pursuing the old phantom any 
longer, they deemed it best to bend to circum- 
stances and change their tactics. Towards the 
close of 1830 affairs assumed a character propi- 
tious to their designs. The change of dynasty in 
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France, and Ferdinand Vllth's union with a 
Neapolitan princess, opened an untried field for 
their labours — a new theatre for their operations.* 
A national question of a novel kind arose which 
could not fail to bring the two parties again into 
collision, — ^a question on the solution of which 
the destinies of Spain would depend, and one con- 
templated with entirely opposite feelings. 

Ferdinand VII. was unfortunate in his three 
first marriages. Not being blessed with children, 
no one of his own blood remained to inherit his 
honours and preserve the throne to his dynasty. 
Whether disappointment preyed upon his spirits, 
infirmities soured his mind, or impending difiicuU 
ties unmanned him, matters little: certain it is^ 
that soon after his last marriage a change was 
noticed in his character and conduct which gave 
rise to gloomy forebodings. An alteration in his 
habits and disposition became particularly observ- 
able. He suddenly took an aversion to public 
business, upon which he formerly employed a 
large portion of his time ; while symptoms of de- 
pression and grief marked his countenance when- 
ever he could withdraw from the public gaze.f 

* His third queen^^ Maria Josephina Amelia, a Saxon princess, 
of a most amiable and virtuous character^ died in the night of 
the 16th of May 1829 ; and immediately afterwards plans and 
negotiations for a fourth matrimonial alliance commenced, 
under the auspices of the Infanta D. Luisa Carlota, with whose 
sister a contract was signed on the ensuing 9th November. 

f Persons who have acted both as his ministers and his 
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The weight of past misfortunes and a dread of 
the future seemed to absorb his thoughts, when 
any interval of leisure or the absence of flatterers 
afforded him opportuaitiefs for reflection. He 
had lived a chequered life — ruled in days of 
trial and calamity, — for the last sixteen years at 
variance with a portion of his subjects, alternately 
his judges and his accusers, during which period 
he had to contend against anarchy and revolution. 
He had often been compelled to submit to the 
severest humiliations, — his life itself had been en- 
dangered; still his opportunities of doing good 
had been frequent, and he now seemed haunted 
with the apprehension that he had not always 
judged rightly — not always performed the duties 
of son, king, and brother. 

Ferdinand's affections changed with his habits^ 

counsellors acknowledge that Ferdinand VII. had an extraor- 
dinary tact for business, was clear-headed, and had an astonishing 
memory ; but was unfortunate in the choice of favourites ad- 
mitted to his camarilla ; and at the door of these favourites 
many of his errors may be laid. It is, nevertheless, a fact that 
till the time of his last marriage he was popular in Spain. 
The people made great allowances for the difficulties of his 
position, and Godoy's persecutions were never forgotten. He 
was the first monarch who introduced the practice of daily 
audiences, at which he patiently received memorials and heard 
the complaints of his subjects. He was considered as a friend 
to the lower orders, and the champion of the ancient institu- 
tions, as well as of the religion of the state. No monarch was 
ever beset by so many conspiracies ; no one had more enemies 
abroad, or at home was exposed to so many contending in- 
fluences. 
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That attachment always evinced towards his elder 
brother and constant companion decreased, and 
the unanimity which hitherto prevailed among 
the several branches 6f the royal family, living 
under the same roof in separate establishments, 
gradually disappeared. Formerly the king had 
been so extremely jealous of his authority, that no 
one of his other queens ever ventured to take part 
in public affairs. Her present majesty, however, 
soon became the life and soul of the administra- 
ticMi. Through her influence, or at her nod, the 
secret springs in every department were moved — 
scarcely could it be said that the king had a will 
of his own. The queen introduced a new policy, 
distinguished by two leading features ; the first of 
which was to secure the throne to her own issue ; 
and the second, to make concessions in favour of 
liberalism after the example set in France.* To 
these great objects her attention was directed, and 
for their attainment a different tone was given to 
the government in all its ramifications. 

The effects of this change soon became visible 
in every part of the kingdom. Emerging from 
their hiding-places, the liberals showed a bolder 
front, and at Madrid reappeared among the politi- 
cal gamblers of the Puerta del Sol. Several per- 

* It was confidently believed at Madrid, towards the end of 
August 1831, that the Queen of the French, in her letters, fre- 
quently advised her niece to use her influence with her hus- 
band to grant institutions in accordance to the wants andwi^et 
of Spain. 
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sons also returned from exile whose presence had 
hitherto been deemed incompatible with the pub- 
lic tranquillity ; and meeting with no impediment, 
others followed their example, anticipating that the 
wheel was about to turn and again throw them 
uppermost. The announcement of the queen's 
pregnancy became a signal for renewed exertions; 
but the news excited very different feelings in the 
two parties who by this time were almost arrayed 
against each other. Scarcely had the queen been 
initiated in the court intrigues, when she discover- 
ed that she had a rival whose popularity eclipsed 
her own, and whose claim to the succession inter-* 
fered with any that might be advanced in favour 
of female issue. This rival was the Infante Don 
Carlos^ whose unblemished character had endeared 
him to the people, and whose own claim stood 
protected by the law of Philip V, enacted under 
all the legal formalities. 

The queen and her friends, therefore, deter- 
mined on the abrogation of this law, and after a 
long and studied preparation the project was cau- 
tiously imparted to the king. It was Ferdinand 
Vllth's weak point to allow himself to be swayed 
by some back-staircase favourite or other, often 
raised from the dregs of society ; a defect which 
not only injured his own reputation, but also 
thwarted the plans of his ostensible ministers. In 
this respect he^seemed to have derived no advan- 
tages from experience — to have learned nothing 
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in the school of adversity. In early life he him- 
self had heen the victim of a favourite ; nor could 
he have forgotten that the enthusiasm displayed 
in his favour when he stepped forward as the op- 
ponent of Godoy chiefly arose out of a general 
detestation of that minion's acts, and his abuse of 
a power which the Prince of Asturias alone had 
the courage to withstand. And yet this example 
did not sufiBce to guard Ferdinand VII. against 
hi^ father^s errors, though the consequences of 
those errors were scarcely repaired by ah act which, 
under other circumstances, would on his part have 
amounted to rebellion. 

Lozano Torres,* the first favourite, was suc- 

* t). Martin de Garay was secretary to the central junta, and 
author of the grand plan for abandoning the Peninsula, going 
over to Mexico and there governing in the name of Ferdi- 
nand VIL after raising the Spanish part of the continent of 
America into an empire ; which plan was submitted to the cen- 
tral junta when the French threatened Andalusia. He was 
bred a lawyer, but, though a maq of strong mind and extensive 
learning, devoid of experience in administrative matters^ By 
him many of the proclamations and diplomatic notes of the day 
were however penned. In 1817, when the Spanish finances 
were in a most deranged state, he was appointed to that de- 
partment, under the king's pledge that a plan presented by him 
to the Cadiz government should b^ tried, being of opinion that 
nothing but an organic change could rescue the nation from the 
predicament in which it had been placed by extravagance and 
want of order* His plan consisted in taking away the provin- 
cial rents and reducing other items of revenue, establishing in 
their stead a direct contribution amounting to more than the 
suppression and reductions. It had been prepared with great dili- 
gence, was founded upon the best statistical data, and although 
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ceeded by Ugarte ; and on the latter falling into 
disgrace, his place in the camarilla was filled by 
D. Juan Miguel de Grijalva, whose rise and the 
ascendency which he gained over his royal master's 
mind were so extraordinary as to deserve particu- 
lar notice, Grijalva was a native of Valladolid, 
bom of poor but respectable parents. His incli- 
nations led him to study the law, the common 
refuge of those persons in the middle ranks who 
can obtain cheap education, and have no calling 
for either the army or the church. He displayed 
a plodding, wary, and laborious disposition, with- 
out the slightest indication of ability. Having 
completed his studies, he was sent up to court 

attended with great difficulties, the scheme was hailed by many 
as the first step in economical reform. The distribution and 
collection of the new tax were entrusted to the municipalities, 
many of which returned the minister their warmest thanks. 
The first portion was readily collected, the second lagged, and 
of the third scarcely any could be recovered. The new im- 
post wore the appearance of an innovation, and it was impossible 
to overcome the prejudices of the people. In 1818 the govern- 
ment nevertheless persisted ; but the obstacles were so insur- 
mountable that the project failed, and Garay lost his place. 

Garay's fall was hastened by the intrigues of Lozano Torres, 
the king's first favourite. This man was the .son of a Cadiz watch- 
maker, and. when a youth had the advantage of a little travel- 
ling. During the French war he served in the commissariat, 
<and gained some money and reputation. On the king's arrival 
at Valencia, Lozano addressed a long exposition to him, filled 
with protestations of devotion, and bitter invectives against the 
liberals ; soon after which he was called to court and privately 
consulted. By means of flattery and the most assiduous atten- 
tions he gained favour, always wearing a large-sized portrait of 
VOL, I. 2 c 
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provided with the usual letters of reeommenda* 
tion, his friends confidently anticipating that he 
would push his way. His address served as a 
passport ; and soon finding that all the good things 
were in the gift of the crown, he joined the 
suitors accustomed to bask in the sunshine of the 
palace. For a long time he cultivated the pro- 
fession of a courtier, with more perseverance than 
success, — ^till having through experience become 
better acquainted with the intricate paths which 
lead to power, he discovered that there was no 
surer method of improving his prospects than to 
form a matrimonial connexion, as a stepping, 
stone to the objects of his ambition. Having 
married the daughter of Charles IVth's hunts- 
man — a person of no mean consequence at a court 
where the chase was at that time almost a daily 
amusement, — he conceived that his fortune was 
made. 

Through this introduction Grijalva obtained a 
subordinate situation in the palace. Afterwards 
he attended the king to Valen9ay, and at a later 

the king round his neck. The other artifices of which he avail- 
ed himself are still a frequent topic of conversation in Madrid. 
At length he wormed himself into the king's secrets so stronglj 
that it became impossible to dispense with his services. Vari- 
ous lucrative emplojnnents were offered to him, all of which he 
declined, protesting his disinterestedness. In one of those 
ministerial commotions so frequent in Ferdinand Vllth's reign, 
Lozano was made prime minister and head of the foreign de- 
partment — the very object which he had so long had in view ; 
and which after some affected resistance, and expressing his fears 
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period to Cadiz ; in both which places his fidelity 
and discretion were in all probability put to the 
test. He grew old in his master's confidence, and 
was frequently entrusted by him with private 
secrets as well as public cares. Thus he became 
one of the most useful persons in the palace, his 
opinion being asked on all occasions of difficulty 
or embarrassment. At length he was appointed 
to the administration of the king's patrimony, as 
well as to the office of bearer of the privy purse, 
and in the end became the principal distributor of 
the royal favours. So great was his ascendency, 
that the king treated him with marked deference, 
never jokmg with him, as he was in the habit of 
doing with other attendants and even with his 
ministers. His hold upon his master's mind was 
the more secure, as he carefully abstained from 
soliciting any honours which could render him an 
object of either jealousy or envy. Having attain- 
ed the summit of his ambition and amassed a 
large fortune, he prudently retained his place be- 
that he was unequal to thq task, he accepted. On coming down 
to his bureau, the clerks refused to serve under him ; and he was 
transferred to the department of grace and justice — confined to 
matters connected with the church and the magistracy. Hav- 
ing in these two branches plenty to give away, he soon gained 
friends, particularly as he enjoyed the king's favour. He stre- 
nuously opposed the Florida treaty, and in 1816 negotiated 
the king's marriage with the Portuguese princess, which added 
to his influence. He was never thought to be so firmly fixed 
in his station as at the moment of his disgrace, which happened 
in November 1819. 

SI C 2 
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hind the curtain, always within call. Through 
his agents he was informed of everything passing 
in public, his reports often serving as a cheek 
upon the public employh. His advice frequently 
outweighed the opinion of the council; and from 
1824, the period when he was made closet coun- 
sellor, he may be said to have formed nearly aH 
the ministries. He supported JBallesteros in the 
finance department for reasons easily imagined. 
He patronised Zambrano, his own brother-in-law, 
and through his advice M. Zea was called to the 
cabinet. 

To the experienced agency of Grijalva was 
chiefly confided the abrogation of the law of 
Philip V. He was commissioned riot only to pre- 
pare the king's mind for the proposed measure, 
but also to devise the means of overcoming the 
legal difficulties. The task was perhaps the^ less 
repugnant to the feelings of Grijalva, as in 1825 
he had clashed with the royalists ; and it will 
easily be conceived that the smiles of a fascinating 
queen were equivalent to commands.* It is well 

♦ In 1821 and 22, Grijalva was confidentially employed 
by his master to mix among the leaders of the constitutional 
party, in order to ascertain what was going on and gain over 
deputies. He played his part dexterously ; and having money 
at command, it is probable that he retained some friends among 
them. On their change of policy, the liberals secured this 
man to their interests, and he was thus made one of the instru- 
ments of their restoration. He died soon after the announce- 
ment of the civil war, in a most unhappy state of mind ; and, it 
is believed, left important revelations behind him, entrusted to 
the clergyman who assisted at his last moments. 
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known that the king long resisted the project, 
and even indignantly spurned the first overtures 
through which it was introduced to bis notice. 
His character — even his taste for amusements, had 
however greatly changed. From being bold, 
crafty and versatile — stirring, jocose and inqui- 
sitive, languor and indifference now pervaded all 
his actions. Formerly he delighted in knowing 
everything that passed, whether in the European 
courts or among the manolas of Madrid ; — now, 
he scarcely ventured to address a question to the 
few persons allowed to approach him. A nerv- 
ousness was remarkable in all he did, and if he 
sigued a paper it was with a tremulous hand. So 
circumstanced, it was scarcely to be expected that 
Ferdinand VII. could resist the many batteries 
opened upon him: indeed, from the first, steps 
were taken to render him the chief agent in the 
projected revolution ; by which means it was 
hoped that the complaints of foreign powers 
would be obviated and prejudices at home dis- 
. armed. 

The greatest difiiculty, however, still remained 
to be overcome. The law which excluded fe- 
males when there was male issue was precise and 
peremptory. It had been enacted with the due 
concurrence of the Cortes, and formed part of a 
general settlement of the peace of Europe, gua- 
ranteed by England and France. This law was 
besides recorded in the statute-book, and for one 
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hundred and twenty years had been held as the 
only rule of succession. Its abrogation therefore 
was a matter of the most serious consideration^ 
affecting not only the prospective claims of the 
king's brother, strengthened as they were by his 
popularity and the royalist interest which he re- 
presented, but also those of other members of the 
Bourbon family who came after him in the line 
of. succession. The undertaking was indeed ar- 
duous and awful, in consequence of the extensive 
changes which it was likely to introduce. 

It was not a matter of mere family aggrandise- 
ment upon which the queen had set her heart. 
The proposed measure arose out of no wish to re- 
vive a principle successfully maintained in former 
times. It was part of a system of which there 
was a further action in reserve. More and deeper 
mischief was contemplated than that of depriving 
one branch of its hereditary rights. The altera- 
tion in the established rule was intended as a seal 
to a revolution. This was the light in which 
Ferdinand himself viewed the proposal when, 
first made to him ; and although his scruples gra- 
dually gave way when he found himself beset by 
the creatures and puppets of the queen, there was 
no other period of his life in which his resolution 
on this point could have been shaken. Even 
then the whole scheme would have failed, if a 
dever and fascinating woman had not been tiie 
principal agent. Her great aim was to raise up a 
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barrier between the Infante Don Carlos and the 
throne, and the king^s jealousy of his brother^s 
p<q[HUarity was the chord touched with most 
effect. The queen also knew that this feeling 
chiefly led to her own marriage, and it was 
agreed that the most propitious moment for the 
developement of the plan would be the termina- 
tion of the rejoicings to which the announcement 
of her pregnancy had given rise. 

So early however did the preparations com- 
mence, that soon after the queen reached Madrid, 
Grijalva appeared in the office of the secretary of 
state for grace and justice, with a private mes^ 
sage from the king, directing the head of that de** 
partment to send up the records of the Cortes of 
1789 regarding the succession, which, the bearer 
of the message added, his majesty himself de-* 
livered into the hands of the late minister imme- 
diately after the demise of Queen Maria Isabel.* 
These papers having been sorted out, M. Calo- 
marde took them to the king, who retained them 
in his possession for nearly a fortnight, when he 
returned them to that minister with a marginal 
decree written upon them in his own hand, order- 
ing their publication. The minister remonstrated 
upon the inexpediency and impolicy of the mea- 
sure, which, he observed, would tend to encourage 
the revolutionists still actively engaged in con- 

* Second daughter of John VL of Portugal, married to Fer- 
dinand VII, and died at Madrid December 26th, 1818. 
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spiracles ; but the king persisted, and with -a de- 
gree of warmth directed his resolution to be car- 
ried into effect. In compliance with this com- 
mand, the whole was forwarded to the council ; 
and in the Gazette of the 6th April (1880), to the 
astonishment of every one, an edict, dated March 
29th, appeared with the following remarkable 
heading : — " Pragmatic Sanction, having the force 
of law, decreed by King Charles IV. on the peti- 
tion -of the Cortes for 1789, and ordered to be 
published by his reigning majesty for the perpe- 
tual observance of law 2, title 15, partida 2, es- 
tablishing the regular succession to the crown of 
Spain ;"* alleged to have been in force for seven 
hundred years. 

The publication was also carried into effect 
with the usual solemnities. The rain fell in tor- 
rents; nevertheless the magistrates and heralds 
proceeded to do their duty by reading the decree 

* The Cadiz liberals first attempted to change the order of 
succession. Article 174 of their Constitution enacts thus: — 
<^ Solo se succedera en el trono perpetuamente por el orden re- 
gular de progenitura y representacion ;" and article 176, <* En 
el mismo grado y linea los varones pre6eren a las hembras, y 
siempre el mayor al minor ; pero las hembras de mejor linea, 6 
de mejor grado en la misma linea, prefieren d los varones de 
linea 6 grado posterior." Ferdinand VII. followed the example 
of the very men whom he denounced as innovators and had 
opposed for twenty years, actually borrowing the term perpe- 
tual used by them, and introducing it into his own pragmatic 
sanction. This coincidence at the time led to plajrful remarks 
on the probable durability of the last enactment compared 
with the first. 
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aloud and posting it up in the public places. The 
streets of Madrid were thronged with an anxious 
and inquiring multitude, who did not hesitate, in 
no measured terms, to express their surprise and 
disgust at this glaring imposture. Nobody could 
understand how the reigning sovereign, of his 
own will and accord, could venture to sanction a 
law alleged to have been passed by his father 
forty-one years before, and which, even if it had 
then been perfected, (and the reverse was the 
case,) could not be held valid for obvious reasons. 
The leyes de Partidas, now appealed to, were never 
•acknowledged as fundamental laws of the mon- 
archy. They were completed by Alonzo the 
Wise, in 1260, who in the same year held Cortes 
at Seville, but did not cause them to be accept- 
ed.* They were first brought into notice by the 
ordenamientos de Alcalde in 1348, as supplementary 
laws; and afterwards in the same character by 
the leyes de Toro, published in 1505. These are 
the two first codifications of the Castilian laws 
ordered to be observed; and in both it is ex- 
pressly declared that recurrence is not to be had 
to the Partida laws, unless cases should arise for 
which no provision is made in the two national 
codes ;f which, together with all laws subsequent- 

* Mondejar, Memorim Historicas del Eei D, Alonso el Sabioy 
lib. iii. cap. 7. 

t Mr. Wjoidham Beawes, British consul at Cadiz and Se- 
ville for thirty years, and avowedly a man of great research, in 
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ly passed, were collected and by authority pub- 
lished in the Recopilacum in 1745, and lastly in 
1805, by command of Charles IV, under the title 
of NovisHma Recapilacion, or Newest Collection* 

This is the code in force, formed with the ut- 
most care ; and after obtaining the sanction of the 
Council of Castile, it was proclaimed the law of 
the land, and as such observed ; one of its provi- 
sions being, that no law can be held valid unless 
previously notified by edict and made known 
through the medium of the magistrates.**^ The 
want of this formality alone would deprive the 
petition alluded to, even if Charles IV. had pass- 
ed it into a law, of all validity and effect : and 
it must not be forgotten, that instead of publish- 
ing what took place in the Cortes of 1789, the 
members were severally bound by oath not even 
to reveal the fact of a question regarding the 
succession having been introduced to their notice. 
Several laws of the Novissima further enact, " that 
no letters patent or ordinances shall be valid if 
contrary to right, law, and established ^ero ; that 

his civil and commercial work on Spain, published in 1793, 
speaking of the laws of Castile, observes thus :^*<^ The order 
now subsisting with regard to the determination of suits is, in 
the first place, by the laws of Toro, by the pragmaUccLs^ cc^ntu- 
lo8 de Cortes, and laws of the New Recopikunon ; in the second, 
by the laws dd Fwtq^ regal as well as municipal, in the usages 
and customs not contrary to the laws of the New JReccfpUqeum f 
and in the third place, by ^e laws de ParHdof'* adding, << that 
this is the common law of Castile/' 
* Ley 12, tit 2, lib. de la Novissima. 
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no enactments shall be complied with, if in oppo- 
sition to law, or prejudicial to any party ; that all 
measures detrimental to a third person shall be 
null and void unless that person be previously 
cited and heard; that no one shall be deprived 
of his property and rights, until after a hearing 
and conviction," &c.* In the edition of the sta- 
tute-book, of 1745, as well as in all the subse* 
quait ones, the law of Philip V. stands as the 
only rule of succession, confirmed and ratified by 
Charles IV : Ferdinand VII, therefore, could not 
call that a law which his father never avowed. 
The Infante Don Carlos was bom under the law 
of Philip V, on the 29th of March 1788,— conse- 
quently eighteen months before even the slightest 
idea was entertained of altering its provisions ; 
and of the rights which he thus acquired he 
could not be deprived without a hearing. This 
is a principle of Spanish law which no royal man- 
date can destroy— no new policy subvert.f 

* Vide Manifesto sobre el DerecJio de Succeder en el Trono 
de JEtpiOih Leyes 2, 4, 5, 6, and 8 ; tit 4 ; lib. By de la Notis- 
sima. 

t The French minister, in the chamber of peers, July 4th, 
1836, declared ^* that the abolition of the Salique law in 
Spain had done no injury to France, and that sooner or later 
such a law must be repealed in every constitutional state/' In 
the first place, the settlement made by Philip V. was not found- 
ed on the Salique law; and, m the second, if that settlement 
was effected by legal means, and has been in force for much 
more than a century,, even M. Thiers would scarcely hazard 
the opinion, that it is to be repealed by a manifest fraud and 
a flagrant deed of spoliation. 
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In publishing his pragmatic sanction, Ferdi- 
nand VII. not only performed an illegal act, but 
also committed a two-fold fraud ; — ^first, by alleg- 
ing that a law was passed in 1789 to alter the 
rule of succession ; and secondly, by wishing it to be 
understood that the Partida laws in former times 
regulated this important point.* In the course of 
six hundred and ninety-two years, — ^that is, from 
417, tp 1109, — not one female held the throne 
in her own right. Dona Urraca in that year suc- 
ceeded her father, Alonzo VI, who died without 
male issue ; when, as her historian observes, *^ our 
laws not being opposed to the succession of fe- 
males, the kingdom devolved to the daughter."! 
In 1217, Dona Berenguela, in default of a male 
line, took the throne, on the demise of her young- 
er brother, Henry I, and immediately transferred 
it to her son, Ferdinand III, only eighteen years 
of age, by a formal renunciation in his favour; 
proving by this act, that although the law did 
not exclude females, it was contrary to its spirit 
and the usage of the times for them to occupy 
the throne. This queen had besides been twice 

* The pragmatic sanction affirms that the Partida law had 
been in force for seven hundred years, and alludes to the be- 
nefits derived from its observance, particularly that of the union 
of Castile and Aragon. The lawyer who drew up that paper 
must have forgotten, that according to the Gothic law, the 
sovereign was elective. 

t ^^' Henrique Flores, Memorias de- las Reynas CathoHcas, 
&c. Dona Urraca, Reyna propietaria, vol. i. 
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acknowledged by the Cortes of Castile, in case 
male issue should fail. Dona Isabel the Catholic 
obtained the crown by virtue of a resolution pass- 
ed in Corties, after her brother's death; and her 
daughter Juana, also succeeded her mother in de- 
fault of male issue. In no one of these cases 
were the laws of Partidas appealed to : but even if 
they had, so long as it was at a subsequent period 
thought advisable to establish a new and statute 
law of succession, which was done with all the 
legal formalities, that law could not be abolished 
to the detriment of another by the simple fiat of 
the reigning monarch without a gross act of in- 
justice and illegality.* 

The determination having been taken to abro- 
gate the law of Philip V, the queen's next care 
was to watch the king, that he might neither 
have a moment left to himself for reflection, nor 
be^ approached by any one who could alarm his 
conscience or prey upon his fears. New rules 
and regulations were established, the object of 
which was to make every one within the palace 

* That no rule of succession existed in the days of Alonzo 
the Wise, is evident from the fact of his having assembled 
the Cortes at Seville in order to determine whether the oath 
should be taken to the Infante 'D. Sancho ; his elder brother 
Ferdinand having died and left male issue, to whom Sancho 
was actually preferred. This is the first instance of the oath 
being taken to the heir-apparent during the father's lifetime ; 
a practice which has continued ever since. Vide Mondejar, 
Memorias Historkas de Alanso el Sabioy lib. v. cap. 34. 
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subservient to the queen's wishes^ and useful in 
forwarding the machinations of her adherents. 
All the influential persons who were notorious for 
liberalism or for hostility to the claims of the 
Infante Don Carlos were invited to join her 
party, and every species of art employed to ren- 
der her popular among the lower orders. The 
royal pair were in the habit of riding out un- 
attended by guards, frequently alighting to 
enjoy the pleasure of a walk; which, from the 
novelty of the practice, was considered by the 
people as an act of confidence. At the beginning 
of October (1830) the queen's confinement was 
daily expected, and the event acquired an addi- 
tional interest from the circumstance of the coun- 
try being threatened with an invasion, the re- 
fugees having at that time assembled near the 
Pyrenean frontiers. The principality of Astu- 
lias sent up a deputation, requesting permission 
to do homage to the expected infant, immedi- 
ately after the birth, if it should be a son: and to 
render the event more brilliant, a programme of 
the ceremonies to be observed on the occasion 
was published, in which it was announced, that 
in case the queen was delivered of a son, the 
royal standard would be hoisted on the palace ; if 
a daughter, a white flag. 

As the day approached, big with the fate of 
Spain, public anxiety increased ; each party actu« 
ated by opposite wishes. Nowhere are the for- 
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malities so precise and punctilious at the delivery 
of a queen as in Spain. On the first symptoms 
of labour, liie members of the royal family, foreign 
amiiftassadors, and deputations from the councils of 
and Castile, from the board of Los ReynoSy 
^ther with other functionaries, attend in the 
iti-chamba: of the state apartments as wit- 
nesses^ In the morning of Sunday, October 10th, 
these several parties were summoned ; and at two 
in the afternoon, the child was bom. Its cries 
were heard for some time before the sex was an- 
nounced ; when the king, in an abrupt and impa- 
tient tone, cried out, "What is it?*' **A robust 
daughter^* was the reply, given by the physician ; 
at which the king turned pale, and expressions of 
diagrin and disappointment escaped him. His 
countenance betokened a distrust in the efficacy 
of the steps taken to annul the law of Philip V. 
v^; vi^The infant was christened Isabel, treated as heir- 
|.v.|i$s to the crown, and military honours paid to 
her. ♦'■■^-^^^.x:^:^: ■..• 

This f^Ulie in the queen's hopes, the Carlists 
almost attributed to an act of Diviiie Providence ; 
and after so isitagular an incident, they assumed a 
bolder attitude. The queen's friends then saw 
that a more formidable opposition than they had 
expected was rising up ; and as the king's health 

■• 1. * The child is placed naked on a rich silver salver, which 
; , I jOie kii^i^liolds, and turning to the assembled party, declares it 

^1 i to be. ^8 son, or daughter, as it ha^^ns. 

: •*: '^ ■ i • 

•- < • ; 
^* . V'- ^ 
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daUy declined, they felt the necessity of extend- 
ing and strengthening their prieparations. It was 
agreed that the army should be secured by the 
removal of all suspicious officers, who were to be 
replaced by others in the queen's interest. On 
the 12th October (1831) she presented to the 
army two banners embroidered by herself, and in 
addressing the officers expressed her hope that 
under them they would defend the rights of Fer- 
dinand VII. and his issue. These banners were 
received by five generals ; but the Infante Don 
Carlos, notwithstanding his superior rank, was 
not present. Scarcely would it have been con- 
sistent to invite him by his presence, to sanction 
an act which he could not fail to consider as an 
indication of the approaching civil war — as a threat 
thrown out against himself. The same Gazette 
which recorded the presentation of these banners 
also contained a bulletin, announcing that on the 
11th, the king had experienced an alarming pa- 
roxysm of gout and from this period his health 
began to decline. On the ensuing 80th January, 
the queen was delivered of another daughter; 
which aggravated her disappointthent, and at 
the same time encouraged the Carlists. 

In the middle of September, and while the court 
were at La Granja,* the gout suddenly rose to 

* San Ildefonso de la Granja is a royal summer residence^ 
in the province of Segovia, and fourteen leagues from Madrid, 
situated on the western declivity of the Carpetanian mountains. 
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the king's stomach* axid for aome time be remained 
aLuaost lifeless under the violence of the attaoV. 
The news flew to Madrid, whore it was reported 
that he had actually died. The politicians of the 
capital were on the tiptoe of expectation ; solici- 
tude marked every countenance. At this moo 
ment several grandees, now leagued with the 
opposite party, together with generals and other 
influential persons, urged the Infante Don Carlos 
to come forward and accept the crown, not only 
as his right, but also as the only means of pre- 
serving public tranquillity. The conscientious 
prince rejected their oflfer, though well aware of 
the extent of his popularity in every part of the 

a prolongation of the range extending from the defiles of the 
Guadarama. The palace was built by Philip V. in 1720, and 
stands upon h^h and rugged ground, surrounded by hills 
covered with pine, oak, ash, and other sightly trees. This 
spot, besides ample scope for field-sports, contains so many 
clear springs and streamlets, that they inspired the royal founder 
with the idea of forming here a Spanish Versailles. The town 
has a population of about four thousand souls, and is remark- 
able for a fine collegiate church, built in the form of a cross, and 
fitted up with elegant tribunes for the reception of the royal 
ftimSy and suite. The dome and ceiling were painted by 
Yayen and Maella, by whom also are most of the pictures over 
the side altars. The one over the high altar is of the Solimena 
school, and was brought from Naples. It represents, above, the 
Divine Being ; and underneath^ in the attitude of adoration, are 
seen several members of the royal family of Spain entered on 
the calendar of Saints, such as St. Carlos, St. Ferdinand, 
St. Louis, St. Theresa, &c., all likenesses. The altar-piece is 
of beautiful porphyry, marble, and jasper ; but the sagrariwm 
ift formed entirely of lapis lazuli. The body of the royal founder 
VOL. I. 2d 
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kingdom; alleging that so long as the king 
lived, he would never do an act derogatory to his 
character, either as a brother or a subject. He 
was then invited to take the regency upon him- 
self, which, it was argued, could be done without 
any violation of his principles, on the plea of the 
king's illness, and to rescue the country from a 
' dreadful crisis ; but again the prince declined to 
interfere, observing, that his rights and those of 
his family were clear and still well protected; 
protesting that he would not take any step that 
might hereafter render his conduct liable to mis- 
representation. Had the prince then lifted up 

remained buried behind the high altar till the year 1758, when 
it was transferred to the new Pantheon, built by order of his 
son and successor, Ferdinand VI, near the sacristy. 

The palace is contiguous to the church, with the principal 
front facing the gardens, and has a square yard in the centre. 
. The side buildings are large and numerous, affording stabling 
and other conveniences for the royal guards. Charles III. 
always spent the months of July, August, and September at 
this delicious retreat ; a practice usually followed by his succes- 
sors. In the town is a royal manufacture of linens, cidled 
Calandria, founded by Charles III, and also glass-works. The 
hospital standing in the suburbs is a fine edifice. The gardens 
occupy higher ground than the town, and nowhere are they 
surpassed in ornamental lakes, basins, and fountains. One lake 
is called the Sea, from its enormous size. Besides numerous 
fountains, some of which are of the first order, — the one called 
La Pama, throwing water to an elevation of a hundred and 
thirty feet, and visible fi-om Segovia, there is a prolongated cas- 
cade, descending in ten gradations, formed by receptacles with 
stone pavements, ornamented with groups of figures, into which 
the water successively falls. When the sun strikes the fisdling 
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his hand, the regency, and eventually the crown,^ 
would have been his own: Spain would have 
been saved from the horrors of a long and sanguin* 
ary civil war. But where is the man who does 
not respect the prince's motives of action — who 
does not admire the disinterestedness with which 
he refused a sceptre already within his grasp ? 

For some time previously to his illness the king 
was not only sensible of the perils of his own 
situation, but also well aware that the country 
was hastening on to a fearful crisis. Though his 
jealousy of the Infante Don Carlos had been care- 
fully kept alive, there were moments when the 
yearnings of his heart were extremely tender 

streams, the prismatic effect is astonishingly beautiful. The 
statues in the palace, as well as in the gardens, are magnificent 
and numerous. Many ornamental parts of the buildings are of 
the finest-coloured marble, foimd in the mountains of Spain. 
Some of the choicest statues from this place, Aranjuez, the 
Pardo, and even the palace of Madrid, were, however, by 
order of Ferdinand VII. removed to the Royal Museum for 
the use of students. The number of ancient statues now' col- 
lected there is forty, — four of which are Egyptian, in good pre- 
servation, three Gre^k, several Etruscan, and the rest Roman ; 
besides ninety-eight other relics of antiquity, consisting of busts, 
urns, &c» Some of them formerly belonged to Queen Christina 
of Sweden, who sold them to Philip Yth's ambassador at Rome* 
The mountains surrounding San Ildefonso abound in granite» 
crystalized feldspath, gneiss, porphyry, slate, iron, and other 
metals. At the distance of half a league stands the small 
palace of Valsain ; and of two leagues, that of Riofrio, built after 
the model of the Madrid palace. The Carthusian monastery 
of Paular, in the picturesque valley of Lozoya, is also about the 
same distance. 
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towards an affectionate brother and sincere friend, 
blessed with three sons»— a mark of divine favour 
of which he seemed conscious that he was himsdf 
deprived. He felt that he had outlived his popu- 
larity, and saw himself deserted by the royalists^ 
the party to whom he had hitherto looked up for 
support. His bed of sickness was surrounded by 
strangers, the presence of some of whom was ex- 
tr^nely irksome to him ; but he had not the cou- 
rage to complain.* After his recovery, on more 
than one occasion he expressed r^ret at being de- 
prived of his brother's visits^ as well as of those of 
other old friends; yet so studied were the queen^s 
attentions — so soothing her profesdoi^ and buoy- 
ant her spirits, that his temper remained unruffled. 
Every precaution was taken to prevent him from 
becoming conscious of the chains which he wore ; 
and though there were opportunities when the 
Infante Don Carlos was able to catch a few mo- 
ments of private conversation with the royal 
patient, it is an established fact that he never 
once reproached his relative with either the re- 

* It is a fact, that duriiig the whole tiitie of his brodier's ill- 
ness, the Infante Don Carlos night aad morning presented 
himself at the antichamber to inquire after the patient's health, 
but without being allowed admission to his bedroom. Don 
Ignacio Menende^ had attended the king at Valen^ay, and 
from the year 1814'ahrays shaved him. On his recovery^ the 
king was astonished at finding another person appointed ta per- 
form the operation. He remonstrated, but, even in bis weak 
and nervous state* was obliged to submit to the unpleasant ne^ 
cessity of having his chin handled by a stranger. 
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stramts which he experierioed, or the qsretnedi-^ 
tdted acts of injostice against himself and his cMl- 
dren. 

On the death of M. Salmon, the Count de Al^- 
cudki was named minister of foreign affiiirs ; and, 
from the known royalist principles of this nobler- 
man, it was strongly sutspected that the king had 
been made sensible of the error into which he had 
fallen. His late illness and the spirit rising in the 
country excited serious apprehensions even in the 
queen's breast, although she saw herself supported 
by bold and adventurous partisans pledged to her 
interests. Still she could not divest herself of 
those fears so natural to one who found herself in 
a strange country, beset with dangers, and every 
expedient was devised to strengthen her party. 
A project was even formed to interest the Infante 
Don Carlos in her favour. In the morning of 
the 17tb of September, the Count de Alcudia 
went to his apartment, with a message from the 
king, informing him that a decree was drawn up 
appointing the queen to the regency in case of 
her consort's demise, and urging the infante to be 
her principal coimsellor. The offer was declined, 
and the bearer returned to the king's bedchamber. 
In the afternoon, the count again visited the in* 
fante^ with a fresh message and proposal, using 
both entreaties and persuasions to induce him to 
accept the appointment of co-regent with the 
queen, on the express condition, however, of first 
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acknowledging his niece*s rights to the throne; 
The infante unhesitatingly declared that he would 
never assent to such an arrangement, or hy any 
other act of his own bar those rights which the 
law awarded to himself and children in case his 
brother died without male issue ; very emphatical- 
ly adding, that the nation was with him. The 
count endeavoured to appeal to his religious feel* 
ing, by observing that if he persisted, a civil war 
was inevitable, the consequences of which would fall 
upon him. To this the prince spiritedly replied, 
that the consequences would not fall upon him, 
since it wiis they who provoked the civil war, and 
immediately withdrew, leaving the count in almost 
a state of stupefaction. After this he gave orders 
that no bearers of similar messages should be ad- 
mitted into his presence. 

The whole of that night was spent in anxious 
deliberations by the king's bedside ; and it is more 
than presumable that, after the firmness evinced 
by the infante, the Count de Alcudia very plainly 
told both the king and queen that no terms 
could be made with him. The obsequious minis* 
ters, and Grijalva, the original plotter of the fraud, 
now trembled for themselves, as well as for the 
awful position in which they had placed the coun« 
try. Copious tears were shed at this midnight 
conference, the full particulars of which will 
doubtless some day or other be brought to light ; 
but sufHce it to say, that the next morning, (Sep- 
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tember ISth,) the king, being in an extremely 
weak and exhausted state, commanded the count 
to go down to the room where the ministers were 
then assembled in council ; which he did, and call- 
ing aside M. Calomarde, informed him of what 
was passing upstairs, adding that their majesties 
were then waiting for him. Scarcely had the 
minister of grace and justice entered the bedroom, 
when, in the accents of despair, the king told him 
of the dangerous aspect which matters were as* 
suming. The minister confirmed the king's report, 
and further observed, that, under cover of the late 
changes, many revolutionists had again made their 
appearance ; and, as their combinations were kept 
up with foreign countries, it was evident that the 
crisis would end in blood. 

On the utterance of this word an involuntary 
emotion escaped the queen, who cried out, Todo 
menos eso — yo no quiero sangre : "Anything but that 
— I do not wish for blood." " What means have we 
then left," said the king, addressing himself to the 
minister, " of guarding against the coming storm 
and obviating the catastrophe by which we are 
threatened?" "To abrogate all that has been done 
to establish the Partida law; for then the hopes of 
the revolutionists will be nipped in the bud," was 
the reply. *' My only wish is for the welfare of my 
people," observed the king : " your reasons have 
convinced me — immediately therefore pen a decree 
abrogating the late law ; but I enjoin you not to let 
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any <me know of it until my eyes are closed; and take 
care that till then it is not puklished, or allowed to go 
out of the department of grace and justice.'' ** But,** 
replied Calomarde^ ** it is proper that the other 
minifitecs should equally have eognizance of the 
fact, there being no qther way of passing the 6e^ 
eree with the requisite formalities; as besides^ 
having official kn9wiedge of Hie document, they 
must also witness its signature." To this the king 
agreed, again directing the greatest secrecy to be 
observed. Calomarde then asked the king what 
hour would be convenient to receive him and 
the other ministers with the decree ready pre- 
pared ; when his majesty replied, •* Exactly at six 
in the afternoon." (Esta tarde & las sets en punto.) 

Calomarde left the king's bedroom, and descend- 
ing the staircase, rejoined the ministers, whom he 
informed of the resolution^ taken by their majes- 
ties, as well as o£ the orders which he had received 
to carry it into effect Some altercation ensued as 
to who was to draw up the deeree ; when Calo- 
marde, taking up a pen^ sketched the subjoined. 

^'Anxious that tranquillity and good order 
should not be interrupted, and desitous of giving 
to^ my subjects a proof of the affection which I 
bear them, I have thought proper to abrogate law 
3, tit. YA, partida 0, establishing the regular suc- 
cession to the CTown, and also any clause or clauses 
in my will contrary to this my last determination ; 
and it is my wish that the present do remain secret 
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in the office of the secretary of state for grace and 
justice untU after my demise. Let the same be 
so understood, &c. — To the president of my coun- 
cil, &c." 

This decree was read and approved of in a full 
council of ministers; the chief clerk of the depart^ 
ment of grace and justice, as well as the secretary 
of the council of state, being also present. This 
done, M. Calomarde went to the king's room alone, 
and informing him that as it had been thought 
advisable to introduce into the decree prepared for 
his signature a clause annulling anything which 
his majesty might have introduced into his will 
contrary to these his last wishes, it was proper that 
his pleasure should also be known upon the sub- 
ject : to which the king made answer, Lo apruebo — 
estd mui bien: " I approve of it— it is welL'* At the 
hour appointed, the ministers entered the apart- 
ment, and the screen being removed, assembled 
round the king's bed. Calomarde then read the 
decree in a loud voice; and at the conclusion, the 
king said, Estd bien : " It is well." The queen took 
a pen, and handing it to the king, placed a blotter 
under the written paper for greater convenience. 
The king affixed his usual sign manual, and turn- 
ing towards Calomarde, asked him whether he 
wished his name. to be signed in full. The mi- 
lliter observing that as the -decree was one of the 
utmost importance, it might perhaps be advisable, 
the 4fii^ signed Fernando at the side of his 
VOL. I. 2 E 
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flourish^ and handed the document to Calomarde : 
after which, looking round at the ministers and 
misring one, he asked where Zambrano was. 
** Sire," replied one of them, " being the war- 
minister, he is gone to Madrid to place himself at 
the head of the troops, in order to prevent any 
commotion that might occur in the critical dream- 
stances in which we are placed.'' 

Of this decree, so witnessed and signed, sealed 
copies were sent to the various departments of 
government, to be opened and used in case of the 
king's death. It was, however, impossible to con- 
ceal a transaction of such deep and general interest. 
The secret transpired, operating upon the minds of 
the two conflicting parties in a manner diametri- 
cally opposite. It consoled the royalists, but 
dreve the liberals to a state of fury and deq)era- 
tion. Madrid was agitated by cabals and violent 
projects of every kind. It being ascertained that 
the original document was lodged in the office 
of the minister of grace and justice, plans were 
formed to go down to San Ildefonso and assassi- 
nate him, in order to seize the pi^er and prevent 
its publication in case the king should not sur* 
vive. Alarmed by these hostile demonstrations, 
Calomarde inclosed the decree in a letter address* 
ed to the president of the Council of Castile, in- 
forming him, that he was carefully to keep the 
sealed indosure, and not open it until by tele^ 
graph or express he should recdve special orders 
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to that effect. In the mean wMle, the king's ill- 
ness was attended by new and alarming sym- 
ptoms. His medical attendants, however, proved 
their skill, and, with the aid of strong remedies, 
removed the disorder from the stomach ; but it 
was soon seen that the king had experienced an 
apoplectic stroke; for although he recovered so 
far as to quit his bed and gained some strength, 
he was never afterwards more than the shadow 
of what he had formerly been. Jj 
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